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F the ‘* Play-ground of Europe” is over- 
crowded, there is still plenty of room 

in the adjoining province of the Dau- 
phiné. It has long been known to AI- 
pinistes, and not a few of the famous 
English climbers who have conquered 
peaks the world over, in the interests of 
art, science, and sport, have first tried 
their skill and endurance on its redoubt- 
able aiguilles, succeeding in some in- 
stances, after long having believed them 
to be impregnable.* 

The writer feels a certain degree of 
hesitation, and even reluctance, in ap 
proaching this subject. The written page 
which might attract the attention of the 
summer tourist, and cause him to turn 
his steps hitherward, might also bring 
down on the writer’s head the execrations 
of Alpine enthusiasts, who are now seek- 
ing less accessible and crowded centres 
than Zermatt. The hotel-keepers only 
would profit by it, while to the guides it 
would be of doubtful value. Many a 
knight of the piollet, in the lack of any 
braver service, now earns a daily pittance 
by prodding pack-mules up the Riffel Alp, 
or superintending the baggage of the la- 
dies. But there is little danger that the 
improvement of this region will come 
about too rapidly, although it needs must 
follow in course of time. One may now 
make the entire circuit of it without meet- 
ing a single American tourist, but in every 
hotel and public conveyance there is an 
Englishman or two—usually clad in some 
rusty semi-ecclesiastical garb—with their 
patient wives, always a British kodak, and 

* On the authority of a recent climber’s manual, 
one of the most noted of the fraternity once passed 
the Aiguilles d’Arves, with some of the best guides 
in Europe, and having taken a look at the most 
difficult one of the three, went away convinced that 
it was practically impossible. It has since been 
found easy of accomplishment, except for one diffi- 
cult passage. 
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a bundle of rugs. The two-storied Amer- 
ican trunk, brass-bound and glittering, 
with its trays full of ‘‘chiffons” and ruf- 
fles, has not yet made its appearance here. 
In fact, this is almost the only picturesque 
bit of Europe which has not been conse- 
crated by royalty, and it has not yet be- 
come the mode, like the Engadine. Nei- 
ther has any provision been made for the 
entertainment of tourists on rainy days, 
which during this season at least have 
been only too frequent. There is not a 
café chantant in the whole country; there 
are no ‘little horses,” nor brass bands, 
nor Tyrolean singers; there are no Al- 
pine horns or Swiss wood-earvings. Nei- 
ther the heroine of the pearl necklaces 
nor the Belle Otero has yet attracted her 
train of followers to these remote soli 
tudes. If there are no Americans, there 
are but few Parisiennes, and at the table 
Whote their high-pitched voices are sel- 
dom heard. Most of the guests seem to 
have come from Lyons, Marseilles, Gren- 
oble, and other provincial centres. The 
few who might approach the standard 
qualified by the term ‘‘ chic,” and that 
not from the French point of view, are 
the English members of the Alpine Club. 
In a talk with the gérant of the Hospice 
du Lautaret, who is the autocrat of that 
region, and who knows how to provide 
his guests with every substantial comfort, 
I commented on the absence of our coun- 
trymen. The gerant, who seemed some- 
what afraid that they might descend upon 
him suddenly and before he was prepared, 
had rather exalted notions as to their re- 
quirements. ‘‘In a few years he hoped 
to be ready for them, but could not yet 
otfer the luxuries to which they were ac- 
customed in the Engadine, where they 
had private salons and dining-rooms, and 
expected to spend at least forty francs a 
day.” 
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In a few years, doubtless, the tourist 
will have no occasion to marvel at low 
prices. Of absolutely untrodden summits 
the Alpinist in quest of sensational ad- 
ventures will find few, if any, and those 
among the minor 
peaks, which are of 
ten the most diffi- 
cult. The guidesare —" 
full of  reminis- a 
cences of mad Brit- 
ons who seemed to 
come with the sole 
object of breaking 
their necks, prob- 
ably with sufficient 
reason, and have 
made straight for 
the steepest passes, 
such as the Col du 
Diable, which has 
as yet resisted their 
best efforts, and is 
in every way wor- 
thy of its name. 


II. 

If there is one 
sound more than 
another character- 
istic of the summer tourist centre, it is 
the unceasing tinkle of mule-bells, ac- 
companied by the cracking of whips. In 
the Place de Grenette, at Grenoble, 
stand the various wagons, diligences, 
‘*char-d-banes,” and other nondescript 
vehicles which start at fixed hours for 
the monastery of the Grande Chartreuse 
and local points of interest. This is also 
the starting-point for the different omni- 
buses and little tram-cars which rattle 
through the narrow streets quite inde- 
pendently of rails. Here are the busiest 
cafés, shaded by awnings, with rows of or- 
ange-trees standing in square green boxes 
along the curb-stone; and here, as every- 
where in Grenoble, the street vistas are 
closed in by rocky or wooded heights 
crowned by fortifications. Nature obli- 
gingly accommodates herself in this re- 
gion, as at Briancon,to the chief object of 
man, which seems to be the rearing of 
Gibraltars and Bastilles one above an- 
other. The natural fortresses of rock, 
which are already partially hewn and 
shaped for purposes of defence, require 
but a touch here and there, a few lines of 
wall in places, to make them impregna- 
ble. But none of these elevated positions 





THE PLACE DE GRENETTE, GRENOBLE. 


ean be visited without a written order 
from the commandant, the military au- 
thorities supposing, naturally enough from 
their stand-point, that the stranger can 
have no other object than that of surrep- 
titiously making 
plans or photo- 
graphs of tlieir for- 
tifications. From 
the other side of 
the river, near tle 
foot of the Bastille, 
which rises abrupt- 
ly from the broad 
quais, there is a fine 
retrospective view 
of the mountain 
chain behind, be- 
ginning with the 
three Pies de Belle- 
donne, and _ this 
may be enjoyed 
without exciting 
suspicion. This is 
the snow - capped 
background seen in 
panoramic views of 
the city. On féte 
nights and on Sun- 
day evenings mili- 
tary bands play in the Place de Grenette 
and in the public garden, entered by an 
archway at the end of the Place. The 
garden is a charming little spot which 
fronts on the quai opposite tlhe heights 
of the Bastille; it is crowded with fine 
old trees; it has a sunken flower-garden, 
and a broad elevated terrace, bordered 
by a low stone balustrade, such as Rico 
loves to paint in Venice. The city im- 
proves as one lingers in it, and is at- 
tractive even in showery, unsettled wea- 
ther, when the mists hang about the 
heights on every side, investing them 
with a mystery and grandeur which are 
somewhat lessened under a clear sky. 
Every day one may discover some new 
charm in its environs. 

Grenoble, which is within easy reach of 
every point of interest, is the natural tour- 
ist centre of this region. It is the seat 
of two or three organizations instituted 
with the object of developing the re- 
sources of the country in the matter of 
hotels, routes, and ways of communica- 
tion. There is, first of all, the ‘* Société 
des Touristes du Dauphiné.”” Here are 
the opening lines of a pamphlet explain- 
ing its object and end: ‘‘ The Society of 
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Tourists of the Dauphiné was founded in 
1875. Its chief object is, first, the study 
of the Alps of the Dauphiné from a sci- 
entific point of view as well as from that 
of the excursionist; afterwards the exe- 
ecution, as far as its scope allows, of such 
improvements as it may judge best cal- 
culated to facilitate excursions and to at- 
tract tourists, both French and foreign, 
to the Dauphiné.” 

Although its financial resources are 
limited, it has already accomplished a 
creat deal; in fact, were it not for the la- 
bors of this organization, one would still 
have to rough it quite as much in the 
Dauphiné as in the Caucasus. It has 
built the ‘*‘ Chalet Hotel” at La Berarde, 
and placed an excellent manager (M. Tair- 
raz) in charge of it; the charges, accord- 
ing to a fixed tariff established by the 
society, are moderate, considering the re- 
moteness of La Berarde from the nearest 
supply centre. It has also constructed 
many of the-refuges or club-huts, and it 
has organized and equipped as efficient a 
body of gui‘les and porters as can_ be 
found anywhere, with a_ well-regulated 
schedule of charges. 

Another soviety, also of great practical 
utility, is the ‘Syndicat d’Initiative,” 
which concerns itself more especially 
with railways. and other means of trans- 
port, the improvement of hotels, adver- 
tisements, etc. It has established offices 
everywhere to furnish gratuitous infor- 
mation to tourists, and to supply hotel 
coupons. And there is yet another, 
the ‘Syndicat Général des Alpes Fran- 
caises,” which works on similar lines. 


III. 


The route to Briangon passes through 
Vizille, whence a steam tramway runs 
along the side of the highway, winding 
through rugged glens and the narrow 
streets of mountain villages to Bourg- 
dOysans. This town lies on the side of 
an elliptically shaped valley completely 
surrounded by cliffs and mountains of 
bold and varied outlines, which shut out 
all but occasional glimpses of the higher 
summits. In regard to hotels,as the in- 
habitants do not yet expect any great in- 
flux of tourists,the primitive inns of the 
town are still amply sufficient to accom- 
modate allcomers. Thereare, however, 
a ‘‘Grand Hotel ”’* and a smaller one of 

* Recently constructed by the Syndicat d’Ini- 
tiative, 


the same character, opposite the station, 
where one may find the table d’héte and 
the traditional menu which the traveller 
may now enjoy from Dieppe to Constan- 
tinople—and also the orthodox waiter. 
Both these hotels are said to be well kept 
and moderate in price, like all the hotels 
of this province. One would have every 
right to protest if he found them dear. 
The writer chose to alight at an ancient 
‘‘auberge” in the town, which he found 
on the list of the ‘‘ Touring Club of 
France.” A book might be written about 
the inns of the Dauphiné. Mr. Whym- 
per,* who was among the very first of the 
Alpine pioneers in this region, was em- 
phatie in his condemnation of these inns 
and the unclean ways of the villagers. 
They have, most of them (the inns), im- 
proved since that day. It would be un- 
wise to recommend the cuisine of these 
hosteliries to the American tourist. I re- 
member with poignant regret having once 
commended a remote ‘* fonda” in Spain, 
where we were treated with fraternal af- 
fection by the landlady and her brother, 
the head waiter. We lost caste and fell 
forever in the estimation of the friends 
who went there on our recommendation, 
and who suffered alike from the Spanish 

* Scrambles among the Alps in the Years 1860- 
1869. By Ed. Whymper. 
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cookery and the well-intentioned but per 
sistent kindness of the landlady. 
then I dare to speak well, and that in 
barely tolerant fashion, of but two hotels 
on the Continent, the ‘* Grand” and the 
‘Schweitzerhof,” which exist every- 
where, and which are always unobjec- 


Since 


tionable. At this auberge of Bourg-d’Oy- 
sans the patron was sitting on a bench 
outside the door, under his swinging sign, 
smoking a pipe of German dimensions, 
while his wife, in the 
rusty black, sat on the door-step shelling 
pease. 
the kitchen, where several sturdy hand 


local costume of 


The house was entered through 


maidens were bustling about the range 
preparing dinner. A door at one end led 
up two steep flights of stairs to the bed- 
The bedrooms of the Dauphiné 
are full of little surprises, where the ele- 


rooms. 


ment of the unexpected plays a promi- 
nent part. You must either pass through 
several others to reach your own, or the 
occupants of the others must needs use 
yours as a passage. Mine lay between 
two others which were unoccupied, and 
it was sufficiently furnished, as well as 


clean. It had also an electric bell within 


A SUBURB OF BRIANCON. 
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easy reach, and the dining-room was elec- 
trically lighted. 
bly changed little in other respects since 


This auberge has proba- 


the days of Rabelais, and it must have 
been a good one then. But the quantity 
and quality of its viands seem better 
adapted to tle solid stomachs of that era 
than to the capricious requirements of 
the modern Babylonians. Dinner 
served in a sort of waiting-room open- 
ing out of the kitchen. There was no 
table d’héte, and one missed the long 
rows of watching each other 
across the pots of artificial flowers. The 
patron and his family, with an occasional 


was 


tourists 


cousin, occupied one table, and each guest 

there were never more than two—had 
a table to himself, as well as a separate 
dinner. There was always a whole tu- 
reen of very substantial soup, and a large 
trout, which might appear at the begin- 
at the end of the repast, as it 
happened. Now these trout, which were 
often of the pink variety known as “‘ 
not at all 
They were sometimes too large 


ning or 


sau 
monée,” 
Hoyle.” 
for one man; they were too fresh, having 
just been taken out of the water, and not 
having had time to acquire that 
flavor by which recognize 
them at the usual table dhéte, 
and could them taken 
sizzling off the kite¢hen fire and 
placed still smoking on the table. 
There was often a large platter of 
macaroni ‘‘au gratin,” made af- 
ter some local fashion, and also 
very hot. A whole filet or gigot 
d'agneau seasoned with sage fol- 
lowed, wine and desserts, melons 
If the 
undiscriminating and brutal ap- 
petite which is usually the pen- 
alty of a long day on the hills 
did not suffice to enable one to 
clear the table, tllere were the pa- 
tient but persistent dogs, five of 
the fox-hound type, of all ages. 
from puppyhood to maturity,and 
two shaggier-coated but very so- 
ciable brutes of the collie persua- 
sion. They had all been substan- 
tially fed out of great smoking 
porringers by the kitchen range, 
but they wanted more, and fre- 
quently deserted the patron’s ta- 
ble to take up their station under 
mine, or to stand, one on each 
side, with their paws on my knees. 


were *aecording to 


we 


one see 


and grapes a discrétion. 
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One liver-colored puppy with pendent 
ears usually stood on the opposite side of 
the table, with fore paws crossed on the 
edge, watching every movement with pa- 
thetic and supplicating eyes. These im- 
portunities were frequently interrupted 
by a sudden raid on the part of the pa 
tron, who would dislodge his canine fol- 
L returned 
to that inn when I passed through the 
town on the way to La Grave, in order 
to have another trout. It was the last, 
for at all the other properly conducted 
hotels it is considered good form to ig 
nore the local trout, and serve the guests 
with the fish to which they are accustom 


lowers with stick or napkin. 


ed, more or less fatigued by their journey 
from Dieppe, or with canned salmon. It 
was at Bourg-d’Oysans that I first became 
acquainted with the bread of the Dau- 
phiné. That exquisite phrase of Howells’s, 
‘*the stony bread of Italy,” would be 
hardly appropriate to it. It may be ques- 
tioned whether nickelled steel would make 
To 
be attacked with safety, it should be firmly 
fixed in a vise, and divided with some 
keen weapon of the nature of an adze. 
When the unfortunate novice tries to 
slice it with a table- knife, it usually 
glances and buries itself in his flesh. 


a better cuirass for armored ships. 


IV, 

There are many pleasant excursions 
which one may make from Bourg- 
d’Oysans, returning the same day. There 
is a path which mounts steeply near a 
eascade across the valley to the upper 
terraces of the cliffs: here a crooked 
mule-path, paved in places, winds up- 
wards, shaded by great trees, to the vil- 
lage of Huez; a further ascent leads to a 
group of chalets, seen against the sky, on 
the edge of a green and treeless plateau. 
From this point smooth green meadows, 
where the haymakers are at work, roll 
upwards towards a range of steep rocky 
ledges, beyond which rises the chain of 
La Herpie and other summits patched 
with snow. High up in a hollow beyond 
the first rocky ridge lies the little ‘* Lac 
Blanc,” reflecting in its green depths the 
white expanse of a small glacier which 
slopes down to its very margin. It is at 
Bourg-d'Oysans that one is first impressed 
with the Southern atmosphere and the 
magnificent coloring of this country, so 
like that of the Italian lake district. 

From Grenoble, by steam tramway and 
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train to Bourg-d’Oysans, by a service of 
wagons or char-a-banes passing through 
La Grave to Briancon, and thence by 


train vid Gap. one may make the entire 


THE INN AT BOURG-D OYSANS 


circuit of the principal mountain groups 
in two or three days, returning to the 


original starting-point. But to reach La 
3erarde, which is in the very centre of 
the horseshoe group formed by the chief 
summits, one must make a détour from 
Bourg-d’Oysans, whence a daily convey- 
ance starts every morning for Bourg- 
d’Aru, some two hours distant. From 
this point the rest of the day’s journey up 
the valley may be made on foot or on 
muleback, passing St.-Christophe perched 
steeply on the side of the valley and em- 
bosomed in foliage. The ancient mule- 
track, roughly paved, winds upwards to 
the village, where there are two inns of 
the old order. Here one begins to catch 
glimpses of the higher mountains and 
glaciers at the end of the valley, or rising 
above the rocky heights on either hand. 
St.-Christophe is also a well-known centre 
for mountaineers, but less advantageous 
than La Berarde, being placed much 
lower down. The carriage-road is now 
being continued from Bourg-d’ Aru to this 
point. The valley becomes more stony 
and desolate as one mounts upwards. 
The group of low stone huts with tall 
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chimneys, with dark and mossy thatched 
roofs, which is all there is at La Berarde, 
walled in by barren rocky cliffs, has 
mueh the character of a Highland vil- 
lage in Seotland. The Chalet Hotel, built 
and equipped by the ‘Société des Tou- 
ristes du Dauphiné,” is the most conspicu- 
ous object in the landscape. It is under 


LA BERARDE. 


excellent management, and, like many of 
the most desirable spots on the globe, has 
been annexed by Great Britain. 

3y the little group of people sitting at 
iron tables in front of the house, and 
having afternoon tea and jam—a specta- 
cle seldom seen at places not frequented 
by our English cousins—as well as by the 
general neatness of the service and the 
air of Sabbath-day stillness and propriety 
which reigned, it was easy to guess that 
England had taken possession. This state 
of things was brought forcibly home to 
the writer when he found that all the sin- 
gle bedrooms were occupied, and the only 
thing obtainable was a bed in a “ dortoir,” 
or many-bedded room. In spite of the re- 
gret shown by the hospitable manager, he 
removed his chattels to the ancient au- 
berge close by, which was kept by ‘* La 
Mére Angélique,” one of the privileged 
characters of the locality, while he made 
the Chalet Hotel his headquarters. 

The only available bedroom in this 
auberge was a little cell walled with pine 
boards, and with one small grated win- 
dow; according to Mother Angélique this 
room had been occupied for many seasons 
by Mr. Coolidge, the famous conqueror of 
virgin summits. On the pine boards of 
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the partition wall four members of the 
French Alpine Club had pencilled ** No- 
tre admiration pour Sir Coolidge. Juillet, 
1885.” 

La Mére Angélique spoke most intelli- 
gible French, for the good reason that, 
like most natives of the valley, who use 
patois among themselves, she kept her 

best French for the pass- 
ing stranger. She was 
much interested in stray 
articles of toilet from 
the world below, but 
shock her head doubt- 
fully over a hair mitten, 
which considered 
much too thin and flim- 
sy for the cold of the 
mountains, She had 
never a bicycle, 
and seemed unacquaint- 
ed with the use of cold 
water. There were two 
Swiss climbers at the 
hotel. One of them had 
brought his young wife, 
and the three together 
had been ‘‘ doing peaks” 
without guides. The oth- 
er guests belonged to the British contin- 
gent. On contemplating this group of 
pioneers, one could not help being im- 
pressed with the uniformity of their at- 
tire; wherever you meet the English Al- 
pinist or aspirant, he invariably wears a 
peculiar low-crowned felt hat, with a wide 
brim, which gives him a semi-clerical ap- 
pearance, but never by any chance a hat 
of the Tyrolean shape, now so much in 
vogue, although the Prince of Wales has 
given it his official sanction. He may per- 
chance don that article of head-gear in the 
streets of Paris or Vienna, but would not 
sare to be ‘found dead with it” in any 
Alpine fastness. If a regiment of them 
could be gathered together from their va- 
rious haunts, it would be found that they 
were uniformly equipped enough to pass 
muster as a military organization; and it 
would not be easy to find a more fearless 
or a hardier body of men. The nations 
which border on, the Alps may boast of 
their rival battalions of Alpine chasseurs, 
but a regiment of these primly attired 
civilians could easily leave them ‘‘ out of 
sight” when it came to scaling cliffs, and 
still have a reserve fund of energy for the 
enemy on the other side. 
The little room at the auberge was 


she 


seen 
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reached by a series of rude stone steps, a 
kind of side alley between two thatched 
roofs, which usually dripped for an hour 
or so after a shower. The steps were 
muddy and strongly scented by cattle and 
goats, but the little chamber, which opened 
into a hay-loft, was fairly clean and well 
kept. When it rained at La Berarde 
there was even less to distract the visit- 
or’s mind than in most of the Swiss 
mountain resorts, and his situation strong- 
ly resembled that of the traveller who is 
weather-bound in some isolated Moorish 
town. He might use his broad window 
ledge as a work-table, or gaze through the 
diminutive iron-barred squares at the po- 
tato-field in bloom, at the stone chalets 
with tall chimneys from which the smoke 
drifted downward in the slanting rain, at 
the green, stone-bestrewn bank threaded 
with zigzag paths which rises across the 
torrent to the rocky buttresses of 
‘La Grande Aiguille” opposite. 
He had better do this: it is safer 
than to turn tail on a wet day and 
flee down the valley; for he is lia- 
ble to be pelted by falling stones 
from the cliffs, loosened by the 
rain at various points in the road 
dovn to Bourg-d’Oysans. Sut 
when the clouds rolled away the 
sky became at once of the deepest 
violet, and the sunlight had that 
intensity, the local color of things 
that peculiar vibration and life, 
rendered more vivid by the op- 
position of sharp black shadows, 
which are characteristic of the 
italian summer. For here we are 
well to the southward of Turin. 
if 

As the Matterliorn is to Zer- 
matt, so is the ‘‘ Meije” to La Be- 
rarde and La Grave. There may 
be other European peaks known 
to experienced Alpinists which 
present greater difficulties, but the 
Meije bids fair to rival the Mat- 
terhorn as a slayer of men. It 
remained unconquered for three 
years longer, and Whymper, in his 
Scrambles among the Alps, refers 
to it as being almost the only un- 
trodden summit left. Its archi- 
tecture is of the most fantastic im- 
aginable, although it has not the 
simple and impressive outline of 
the Matterhorn, so isolated, so ap- 


palling and yet fascinating to the novice, 
and which rises more than sixteen hun 
dred feet higher than the Meije. But 
mere height has little or nothing to do 
with the inaccessibility of mountain sum 
mits. Let one figure to himself a Gothic 
cathedral of strange, elaborate, flamboy 
ant design. Far above its mighty foun 
dations, approached by miies of moraines 
and steep glacier, from a point only 
reached after a stiff scramble up a cou 
loir equal in difficulty to many well- 
known Swiss peaks, rises the smooth 
brown wall of the edifice, supporting a 
steeply pitched, ice covered roof, known 
as the ‘* Glacier Carré.” High above this 
glacier rise the towers and spires, slender 
ice-coated finials, obelisks of ruddy stone 
which flame orange in the cloudless morn- 
ing or at sunset; and there are not lack- 
ing gargoyles of grotesque form or mam- 





GLACIER DE LA PILOTTE BY MOONLIGHT (AT LA 


BERARDE) 
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moth proportions to complete the resem- 
blance. Only the great ‘* Pic Occidental” 
of the Meije seems to rise with a mighty 
sweep of vertical lines, straight from the 
lower glacier, and may be likened to the 
main tower of the cathedral. At other 
times it suggests a fortress which Nature 
has done her best to defend against the 
assaults of men. Like the moats of such 
a fortress, yawning ** bergschrunds” pro- 
tect certain sides of it, and above them 
rises the steep glacis of ice to the foot of 
the walls, here absolutely perpendicular, 
there overhanging, and in other places 
sloping inward like the towers of a Per- 
sian gateway. It was long before a safe 
way of sealing this stronghold was dis- 
covered, and even now the proper day 
and hour must be chosen. 
VI 

Four English climbers had been wait- 
ing for some weeks to make the ascent, 
and during two perfect days, when the 
Meije was accessible for the first and only 
time during the entire season, they set 
out, two at atime. The two more expe- 
rienced members of the Alpine Club left 


the Refuge du Chatelleret first. and as 


they descended, late on the following day, 


they met two Frenchmen, members of a 
society at Grenoble, who were working 
their way slowly, and without guides, 
along the Glacier Carre. 

The Englishmen had first passed them 
early in the morning at a point lower 
down, called the ‘‘ Promontory.” During 
the night after their return to La Be- 
rarde the weather suddenly changed, and 
a cold rain began to fall on the follow- 
ing day. As this usually means snow 
on the higher altitudes, they naturally 
began to feel some anxiety in regard to 
the Frenchmen, from whom no news had 
been heard. The two Frenchmen, it 
should have been stated, had come from 
La Grave, on the opposite side of the 
Meije, accompanied by their wives and 
two porters. They had all passed the 
night in the cabane, but the French AI- 
pinists, without mentioning their destina- 
tion, had set out alone, soon after mid- 
night, while the ladies returned to La 
Grave, with the two porters, by way of 
the Col known as the Bréche de la Meije. 
The Englishmen, aside from the anxiety 
dictated by common humanity, felt a 
sense of responsibility as members of the 
C. A., and with three guides, a supply of 
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provisions and restoratives, they set out 
on their quest, but without feeling at that 
moment any marked degree of apprehen- 
sion. We saw them start off quietly and 
prosaically enough in the rain, with um- 
brellas, one with a water-proof, the other 
with a golf cape, quite as if they were con- 
templating a game of golf in the intervals 
of the showers. But all knew that should 
they find no trace of the missing men at 
the refuge, neither peril of wind nor snow 
nor wreathing vapor would prevent them 
from attempting a second ascent under 
the most trying and hazardous conditions 
imaginable, so long as guides could be 
induced to go with them. But their en- 
durance was not put to that severe test. 
Early in the evening one of the party 
came down with the news that the bodies 
of the two men had been found. The 
guides had pressed on up the glacier and 
had first discovered one of them lying at 
the foot of the grand couloir; the other, 
still fast to the rope, which had caught on 
the rocks, hung in the opening of the cre- 
vasse formed by the shrinking of the ice 
at the foot of the cliff. 

A larger party was organized at once to 
bring them down, and by noon on the fol- 
lowing day they reached the refuge of Le 
Chatelleret with the two victims of the 
Meije. As they descended, picking their 
way along the crest of the moraine, car- 
rying the two bodies corded to poles and 
wrapped up like mummies in rough can- 
vas, the rain still fell, but from time to 
time, through rifts in the dense curtain 
of vapor, the crags of the Meije appeared 
for an instant apparently supernatural 
in height, and the Glacier Carré shone out 
like a fragment of white cloud, and again 
disappeared. There can be but little 
doubt that they reached the summit, 
since two figures were seen there from 
La Grave late in the day, so late that 
they must have been obliged to pass the 
night on the mountain, somewhere above 
the Pyramide Duhamel, in all probability. 
They were both tried mountaineers, and 
one of them was already familiar with 
the ground; had it not been for the tem- 
pest which took place at night, they would 
without doubt have reached the bottom 
in safety. But benumbed with cold, and 
blinded by the snow, which obliterated 
every trace left the day before, they could 
have been in no condition to make the 
descent of the couloir when the rocks 
were glassy with frozen sleet, and it was 
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here, beyond a doubt, that the fatal slip 
was made. They were laid in the little 
chapel at La Berarde, with flowers about 
them, and a few lighted candles. Mes- 
sengers had been sent to summon tlie 
mayor of St.-Christophe and two gen 
darmes, in order that the legal formalities 
might be accomplished. The official ex- 
amination of the English Alpinistes and 
the guides, who had given such proof of 
their courage and devotion, took place in 
the little sitting-room of the chalet, where 
the broken rope and other relics were 
produced. The honest pomposity of the 
officers of the law, their lack of familiar- 
ity with English, and the way in which 
they contrived to mix themselves up and 
every body else, lent a touch of serio-tragic 
humor, a slight flavor of opera-bouffe, 
which somewhat relieved the general de 
But the saddest event of the 
tragedy was the arrival, at dusk, of the 
two young wives, and the moment when 
they were led out to the chapel by the 
English ladies of the colony. 


pression. 


Vil 

A few days afterward, when the weather 
had again become brilliant, the gérant pro- 
posed that we take Christophe Ture, the 
well-known guide, with a sturdy young 
porter, and ascend the Meije to look for 
traces of the two men. 

We reached the cabane of Le Chatel- 
leret before sundown, although the nar 
row Vallée des Etancons lay in shadow 
for the greater part of the afternoon, and 
while the gérant busied himself in con- 
cocting a savory mess for dinner, I made 
for a sheltered spot among the rocks, well 
bundled up to guard against the gather- 
ing chill, and proceeded to note down the 
changing effect of sunset on the Meije, half 
hidden by the evening mists. They de- 
scended at times quite to the lower edge 
of the Glacier des Etancons, shrouding 
the peak completely, and there seemed to 
be little chance of accomplishing any- 
thing more; and then for an instant the 
mists rapidly dissolved, the highest pyra- 
mid shone out like a tongue of flame 
against the purple above, and the whole 
range appeared in sharp relief, and again 
they curled and writhed slowly upwards 
like a column of smoke, and through it, 
as through a 
flaming orange, illuminated by the setting 
sun and the rich coloring of the whole 
mass, could be dimly seen. 


veil, the sharp arétes of 
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The refuge of Le Chatelleret is like 
most of its class in Switzerland; a sloping 
bed of straw, provided with blankets, a 
stove, and cooking utensils are the only 
furniture. As the guides had no hope of 
reaching the summit in its present state 
we did not leave the refuge until 5 A.M. 
The ascent of the moraines is exception- 
ally long and irksome, but the glacier be- 
ing only slightly crevassed at this point 
is soon gotten over, and we clambered up 
the rocks on the right of the couloir by 
which we were to ascend. At this point 
it is customary to halt and partake of a 
second breakfast, for guides are creatures 
of habit. Just above this breathing-place 
occurs a curious bit of rock-scrambling, 
where a poor gymnast has a chance to 
display his lack of grace. Having wrig- 
gled up this crevice as best we could, we 
came to the jagged rock aréte by which 
the ‘Grand reached, well 
above the spot where it opens on the gla- 
cier, and where the bodies were found. 
Here one may look up through the gloom 
of this deep and narrow cleft, as through 
a telescope, to the crags and turrets above, 
now glowing red in the light of sunrise, 
and which seem almost directly over- 
head. It did not look an easy road, but 
it is the only available one known at 
present, and it certainly was not yet in 
good condition in spite of the burning 
sun of the last few days. 

The couloir or chimney, lying in shadow 
for the greater part of the day, was still 
choked with snow, and for some distance 
we worked carefully along the ledges 


Couloir” is 


above it, here turning a sharp corner 
and groping for some projection on the 


hidden side which might offer either 
hand- or foothold—one is contented with 
little at such times—tlere lowering our- 
selves by finger-tips till we could drop 
with safety to the next ledge or projec- 
tion below. Owing to the icy sheathing 
which glazed many of the rocks, but one 
man could move at a time, while the 
others were securely placed. To my way 
of thinking, the most unpleasant part of 
that couloir was the long snow slope— 
soft, granulated, and treacherous in some 
places; frozen hard in others. This long 
ice ladder was about as steep as it could 
well be without being vertical, and the 
nearest rocks on either side did not offer 
inviting handhold, since, owing to their 
stratification, they presented a series of 
smooth and slender points leaning down- 








THE MEIJE AT SUNSET, SEEN FROM LA GRAVE 


wards, and mostly varnished with thin 
black ice. There was also the constant 
preoccupation in order to avoid dislodg- 
ing a stone or piece of ice which might 
knock the man below out of his steps. In 
this fashion we moved slowly upward, 
making slight détours in order to peer 
down the walls of the ravine, but without 
finding trace of the lost men. At one 
point, a thousand feet, more or less, above 
the glacier, a steep bed of snow adhered 
to the rocks, and from the way in which 
it was ploughed and furrowed in every 
direction, quite to the glassy ice-clad edge 
of its lower lip, one might imagine that a 
desperate struggle for foothold had taken 
place. But upon closer inspection it ap- 
peared to have been cut and broken up 
by falling stones from above. In some 
similar spot the accident must have oc- 
curred: for two men, however skilful, 
might easily lose their traces in descend- 
ing, particularly in bad weather; and 
even now a slight deviation of a foot or 
two on either side might have ensured a 
rather sudden descent to the glacier. 


At the Pyramide Duhamel, so named by 
the gentleman who could get no further 
(at that time), which was our case to-day, 
we sat down,or rather anchored ourselves 
by such portions of our anatomies as 
would fit into the crevices, and emptied a 
bottle of champagne provided by the kind- 
ness of our host. It did not taste badly, 
drunk from leather cups at this altitude. 
Either the boring rays of the sun or the 
champagne, or both, had a soporific effect 
on the gérant, and pulling his hat over 
his eyes, he stretched himself out on the 
very edge of the declivity and fell asleep 

after the guides had given a double turn 
of his rope around a projecting rock. 
Over our heads rose the vertical wall 
which has to be sealed in order to reach 
the Glacier Carré, that sloping, square, 
white patch which one sees from afar, 
invisible from this point, and only to be 
divined by the fringe of icicles along the 
upper edge of the wall. Above this, again, 
rose the battlements, towers, and pinna- 
cles of the three summits, crowning all 
by a few feet, the main peak resembling 
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THE BRECHE DE LA MEIJE, FROM THE FRONT OF THE 


HOTEL AT LA GRAVE, 


somewhat in outline the Rothhorn from 
the Hérnli. Below us, connected with 
the slope on which we lay by a thin, 
wedgelike cornice, rose_a slender spire 
sprinkled with snow; a crow soared across 
the abyss and perched on its apex. High 
up on our right a red obelisk leaned over 
toward the white slopes of the Bréche de 
la Meije, almost too dazzling to look at. 
As we descended, the views of Chris- 
tophe, and his assertion that all the rest 
of the mountain was in an utterly unsafe 
condition, were well borne out, for a se- 
ries of avalanches poured down the wall 
from the Glacier Carré, looking at that 
distance quite like cataracts of water. 
Getting down was a slower process than 
getting up, and I rejoiced in having had 
the foresight to leave my piollet below. 
That of the leader was of course neces- 
sary in hewing a way, but it seems much 
easier for the novice to imitate the cling- 
ing cat, and to have four points of sup- 
port to depend on. Just above the spot 
where we had left our provisions we again 
reached the point which somehow lingers 
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in one’s memory like the frag- 
ment of a bad dream. This 
was a crevice in a ledge of 
overhanging rocks barely wide 
enough to turn in, and which 
could only be descended by 
twisting face in and face out 
alternately. Half-way down 
occurs a smooth bit of rock 
sloping outwards in such a 
way as to conceal the next 
man below; the points of sup- 
port for the right hand and foot 
are readily found, but the oth 
ers are not at once evident, and 
had it not been for the man be 
low, I should have been obliged 
to rely altogether on the rope. 
This was humiliating, for the 

couloir is considered the easi- 
a; est part of the whole business, 
and when one descends from 
the summit of the Pie Occi- 
dental and reaches the top of 
this couloir, it is with a sense 
of relief. For the ‘‘ Thorough 
Expert,” mentioned so often in 
Baedeker, there is no particu- 
lar difficulty about this ascent 
when the conditions are favor- 
able; but it certainly adds to 
the interest to adopt at times 
the point of view of the man 
who looks at the picturesque side of things 
and tries to realize their dramatic possi- 
bilities. His enjoyment will be some 
what marred, however, by the conviction 
that he is powerless to express by any 
form of art the impressions which rapid- 
ly sueceed each other. 





VIL. 


Most of the refuges and club-huts of 
the Dauphiné are situated too low down, 
and much lower than those of Switzer- 
land. Thus the ascent of the rugged 
and inhospitable little peaks of this re- 
gion necessitates more time and effort 
than many of the higher Swiss moun- 
tains. The refuge of Le Carrelet, built 
against a rock beyond La Berarde, in the 
valley of the Veneon, is no exception to 
this rule. Here we passed the night com- 
fortably enough, preparatory to attempt- 
ing the Pic Coolidge. This is a rocky 
pyramid of respectable height, command- 
ing a fine view of ‘‘ Les Ecrins,” the 
highest summit of them all. We were 


desirous of ascertaining the state of the 
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mountain, as hitherto it had been inac 
cessible during nearly the whole season. 
The night was warm and close When 
we left the cabane at dawn the moon 
still shone through the clouds; but as 
we reached higher ground the entire ho 
rizon behind us became black and men 
acing, while the successive mountain 
ranges appeared of that deep and sullen 
violet so ominous in this region; balloon 
shaped puffs of gray vapor rose upwards 
towards the zenith, and a few drops 
of rain fell. We still had hopes that 
the storm, which we saw was inevita 
ble, might take some other direction: 
but as we mounted the glacier tow- 
ards the Col du Temple, furious gusts 
of wind followed us, and once on 
the ridge we were exposed to the 
full force of the gale, which nearly 
swept us off our feet, while the snow 
cut our faces like volleys of fine shot. 
The Pie Coolidge was now out of the 
question, but we clambered up the 
rocks on its lee side, hoping to get 
out of the wind; our position there be- 
coming untenable by reason of cold, 
we hurried down the Glacier Noir, 
where we found shelter under a huge 
rock, partly surrounded by a rough 
stone wall; the enclosure was filled 
with snow, but the wind, which whis- 
tled and shrieked around us, was a 
degree less piercing than on the Pie. 
Looking across through the driving 
snow at the frowning black walls of 
the Pelvoux, I remembered the device 
on the wine-merchant’s shop opposite 
the Cimetiere Montmartre: ‘‘Ici on 
Although we 
were somewhat better off 
than if we had been on 
the cliffs of Pelvoux, we 
were fast becoming stiff 
and generally uncomfort- 
able. The only thing left 
for us to do was to face 
the blast again, and make 
a rush homewards over 
the summit of the Col. 
Within an hour we were 
picking our way down 


est mieux qu’en face.” 


the moraine, genially 
thawing at the anticipa- 
tion of the skinful of hot 
wine which we should 
drink at the refuge. 
From there down to La 
Berarde we had to face a 
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deluge of rain, but were none the worse 
for the wetting. 
IX 
At La Grave we are again on the dili- 
gence road which climbs upward from 
Bourg-d’Oysans to the Col du Lautaret, 
and then descends to Briancon, where the 


railway from Grenoble terminates. The 
long drive upwards through the wintry 
rain, and the arrival stiff and benumbed 
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EMIL PIC CROSSING A SNOW BRIDGE ON LA 
GRANDE RUINE. 


at the hospitable Hotel de la Meije, were 
enough to make one forget his Italian 
imaginings, inspired by the sunshine and 
heat of the previous day. But the view 
from the hotel windows on the cloudless 
morning which followed was a lavish 
compensation for such mere passing dis 
comforts. One may travel far without 
finding a more noble and impressive 
mountain landscape, a wilder and more 
savage chaos of deeply furrowed towers 
and pinnacles of rock surmounted by 
cliffs and cataracts of ice, than that which 
rises so grandly from the deep green val- 
ley of the Romanche. On the terrace 
across the road, in front of the hotel, 
which overlooks the windings of the val- 
ley, are two gay little pavilions, with 
scarlet and yellow awnings, café tables, 
a comfortable array of lounging-chairs, 
and a telescope pointing upwards at a 
steep angle and focussed on the Meije, 
now dazzling with newly fallen snow. 





As this is the northern side, it presents 
a very different aspect from that seen 
from Le Chatelleret. In the hotel 
hangs a fragment of broken rope, a 
relic of Dr. Zsigmondy, who was lost 
in traversing the aréte from the Pie 
Central to the main summit. Three 
hours beyond La Grave is the Chalet 
de l’Alpe, at the height of six thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy feet, 
built and equipped by the “society,” 
and placed in the charge of a gérant. 
Although much more primitive in its 
arrangements than that at La Berarde, 
it is quite luxurious when compared 
with the ordinary refuge. I had been 
fortunate enough to fall in with Emil 
Pic, one of the pioneer guides of this 
region, and still in his prime. One of 
the finest glacier passes in the range 
has been christened after him. Al- 
though he felt confident that in a few 
days, if the snow continued to melt, we 
might be able to do the Pie Central, I 
had seen too much of Dauphiné wea- 
ther to place any reliance on its stabil- 
ity. While we waited there came one 
glorious day, but only one, which, af- 
ter much discussion, we devoted to the 
ascent of ‘‘ La Grande Ruine,” that 
being the only peak worthy of respect 
which was then accessible. Seen from 
the other side it appears to be a bare, 
rocky spur of the Meije group, but on 
this side it proved to be quite buried in 
snow. When we reached the Chalet 
de l’'Alpe, just before dusk, for our prog- 
ress had been agreeably retarded by fre- 
quent clusters of huckleberry bushes, it 
was so cold that even the guides hung 
about the stove. Josef, the son of Emil, 
a brawny young giant of twenty (there 
are six more of them), accompanied us as 
porter. Emil Pie is to all intents and 
purposes a young man still; his com- 
plexion is of the richest mahogany, and 
his blue-black hair and beard are without 
a streak of gray, although he owns to fif- 
ty summers. The light of the full moon 
was so brilliant when we started at two 
A.M. that we could dispense with lanterns 
as we stepped gingerly over the bowlders 
of the long moraines. Out of the thirteen 
hours which this expedition occupied from 
the refuge and back, nearly half were 
spent on toiling over endless heaps of an- 
gular fragments. 
The steep, ragged aréte just below the 
summit, which is usually bare at this sea- 
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son, protruded only a few inches above 
the level of the snow. It was here that 
the only incident occurred in what is 
usually an easy climb. Josef, who had 
relieved his father in ‘‘ tracking,” had 
kicked and cut steps a metre or so to the 
right of this rocky backbone, and having 
perched securely above us, we followed 
in turn. Half-way up, the snow began 
to slide down over the foundation of ice 
beneath; Emil, taking in the situation at 
a glance, crept swiftly up the rocks on all 
fours until he reached Josef, and I was 
then able to follow by hanging on the 
rope, for there was but one step left, 
the others having made themselves the 
nucleus of a miniature avalanche.* 

No finer point of view could have 
been chosen, for the whole mass of the 
Meije rose almost within gunshot. Be- 
hind us towered the Ecrins, with its 
formidable arétes buried deep in fresh 
snow—the Pelvoux—and just across 
the glacier which we had toiled up 
stood the ** Roche Méane,” with four 
slender pinnacles, two of which have 
not yet been ascended, according to 
Stephane Juge. Mont Blane, toned by 
a mellow haze, and Monte Viso, were 
the highest points in sight. As we 
looked down from the summit into 
the Vallée des Etancgons, I remarked 
to Emil that if they would build a ref 
uge higher up, the ascent of the Meije 
need not take longer than that of the 
Matterhorn. He replied, with the tone 
of a priest who is speaking of unseen 
powers, ‘*I] faut respecter La Meije.” 

Our descent from the summit to the 
lower edge of the glacier, which had 
taken us four hours to mount, was ac- 
complished in one, owing to the long 
glissades, and the tremendous gambols of 
the younger Pic, who towed us after him, 
in spite of his father’s protestations. 

X. 

It was almost an Asiatic landscape 
which lay before us when we arrived in 
front of the hospice on the Col du Lauta- 
ret. We were on the side of a green cup- 
shaped hollow like the crater of an ex- 
tinct voleano. The barren angular ridges 


* For once Baedeker is inexact. He savs of 
“La Grande Ruine ”"—* Fairly easy, especially when 
there is plenty of snow.” The admirable little work, 
Guide Bleu llustré, by Stephane Juge, says: “ Dif 
ficult of access. The difficulty increases in direct 
ratio with the quantity of snow.” 
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on the east, sparsely streaked with snov 
burned crimson in the sunset, while the 
heights on the other side were unmista 
ably Alpine in character, and the fres 
ly fallen snow descended almost to ot 
level. What might be termed the min¢ 
ranges of the Dauphiné, which are ev: 
more interesting and bizarre in chara 
ter, pictorially speaking, than the prince 
pal group, first appear here, and follo 
the route to Grenoble by way of Brianco 
and Gap. They rise in castellated, tu 


reted forms, seamed with deep vertical fis 





GUIDES UNROPING IN LA GRANDE RUINE. 


sures, which add to their apparent height 

while their sky-lines are deeply notched 
and indented, or rise in splintered crags 
or take the form of fortresses like the 
“Mont Aiguille,” which seems to have 
been shaped by rule and compass, so 
square, so massive are its outlines. High 
up in these rocky gorges, barren of all 
vegetation, one might fancy one’s self in 
Arabia, while beyond Gap the lower 
slopes often have the pale dotted characte 

of Provence, which is close at hand. A 

one passes through the villages by dil 

gence or post-wagon, the men are al 
playing at bowls, the local pastime. Af 
ter the quiet of the higher solitudes, Bri 
ancon is a giddy little world in itself. 
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The approach to Briancon by the wind- 
ing road from the Col du Lautaret is 
strikingly picturesque: every rock is 
crowned with a fortress. The most in 
teresting feature of the town is the Grande 
Rue, which begins at the fortress gate and 
climbs a hill of amazing steepness, so 
steep that it would be unsafe to venture 
on it in winter without an ice-axe and a 
rope. Through this narrow street, between 
tall houses decidedly Italian in character, 
for Briancon is but eleven kilometres from 
the frontier, runs a stone channel, down 
which courses a stream of water, carry- 
ing old boots, paper boxes, and tin cans. 

This is the headquarters of the Chas- 
seurs Alpins, one of the most efficient and 
active bodies of men in the French army. 
Their uniform of dark blue with knicker- 
bockers, and * berets,’ worn carelessly 
over one ear, gives them a rather brig- 
andish appearance, 

From Briancon to Gap and onward, 
the train to Grenoble passes through 
gorges of ochre and sienna tinted rocks, 
as blinding in the light of noon as those 
of Andalusia. The engineering of this 


line is remarkable, and the landscape has 
a dramatic quality, if one may so eall it, 
abounding in abrupt transitions, 

So long as the stranger keeps to the 
beaten route, with occasional excursions 
into the centre of the mountain district, 
he will find all that is needful. The Al- 
pinist, who is usually less exacting than 
the tourist, will fare quite as well as in 
the Tyrol. Everywhere the innkeepers, 
or gérants in the service of the ‘* Société 
des Touristes,” who generally have an 
intimate personal acquaintance with the 
mountains,and second only to that of the 
guides, are ready to supply him with in- 
formation, and often to accompany him 
on important expeditions. If he has time 
to penetrate into the lesser ranges on foot, 
which border on Provence or on the Ital- 
ian frontier, or by post-wagon, he must, 
from all accounts, be prepared to do 
without even comfortable inns. In fact, 
this is a smaller intensified edition of 
Switzerland, with more than its extremes 
of temperature, under a Southern sun, and 
offering within its limited area a greater 
variety of contrasts. 
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THE GREAT STONE 


OF SARDIS. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE ‘‘ EUTERPE-THALIA.” 


T was about noon of a day in early 

summer that a westward-bound At- 
jantic liner was rapidly nearing the port 
of New York. Not long before, the old 
light-house on Montauk Point had been 
sighted, and the company on board the 
vessel were animated by the knowledge 
that in a few hours they would be at the 
end of their voyage. 

The vessel now speeding along the 
southern coast of Long Island was the 
Euterpe-Thalia, from Southampton. On 
Wednesday morning she had left her 
English port, and many of her passen- 
gers were naturally anxious to be on 
shore in time to transact their business 
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on the last day of the week. - There were 
even some who expected to make their 
return voyage on the Melpomene-Thalia, 
which would leave New York on the next 
Monday. 

The Euterpe-Thalia was one of those 
combination ocean vessels which had now 
been in use for nearly ten years, and al 
though the present voyage was not a par 
ticularly rapid one, it had been made in a 
little less than three days. 

As may be easily imagined, a vesse! 
like this was a very different craft fro 
the old steamers which used to cross t] 
Atlantic—‘‘ ocean greyhounds” they were 
called—in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. 

It would be out of place here to give 
a full description of the vessels which at 
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the period of our story, in 1947, crossed 
the Atlantic at an average time of three 
days, but an idea of their construction 
will suffice. Most of these vessels be- 
longed to the class of the Huterpe-Tha- 
lia, and were, in fact, compound marine 
structures, the two portions being entire- 
ly distinct from each other. The great 
hull of each of these vessels contained no- 
thing but its electric engines and its pro- 
pelling machinery, with the necessary 
fuel and adjuncts. 

The upper portion of the compound 
vessel consisted of decks and quarters for 
passengers and crew and holds for freight. 
These were all comprised within a vast 
upper hull, which rested upon the lower 
hull containing the motive power, the 
only point of contact being an enormous 
ball-and-socket joint. Thus, no matter 
how much the lower hull might roll and 
pitch and toss, the upper hull remained 
level and comparatively undisturbed. 

Not only were comfort to passengers 
and security to movable freight gained by 
this arrangement of the compound vessel, 
but it was now possible to build the lower 
hull of much less size than had been the 
custom in the former days of steamships, 
when the hull had to be large enough to 
contain everything. As the more modern 
hull held nothing but the machinery, it 
was small in comparison with the super- 
incumbent upper hull, and thus the force 
of the engine, once needed to propel a vast 
mass through the resisting medium of the 
ocean, was now employed upon a com- 
paratively small hull, the great body of 
the vessel meeting with no resistance ex- 
cept that of the air. 

It was not necessary that the two parts 
of these compound vessels should always 
be the same. The upper hulls belonging 
to one of the Transatlantic lines were 
generally so constructed that they could 
be adjusted to any one of their lower or 
motive- power hulls. Each hull had a 
name of its own, and so the combination 
name of the entire vessel was frequently 
changed. 

It was not three o'clock when the Eu- 
terpe-Thalia passed through the Narrows 
and moved slowly towards her piers on 
the Long Islaid side of the city. The 
quarantine officers, who had accompanied 
the vessel on her voyage, had dropped 
their report in the official tag which had 
met the vessel on her entrance into the 
harbor, and as the old custom-house an- 
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noyances had long since been abolished, 
most of the passengers were prepared for 
a speedy landing. 

One of these passengers—a man about 
thirty-five — stood looking out over the 
stern of the vessel instead of gazing, as 
were most of his companions, towards the 
city which they were approaching. He 
looked out over the harbor, under the 
great bridge gently spanning the distance 
between the western end of Long Island 
and the New Jersey shore-—its central pier 
resting where once lay the old Battery-— 
and so he gazed over the river, and over 
the houses stretching far to the west, 
as if his eyes could catch some signs of 
the country far beyond. This was Ro- 
land Clewe, the hero of our story, who 
had been studying and experimenting for 
the past year in the scientific schools and 
workshops of Germany. It was towards 
his own laboratory and his own work- 
shops, which lay out in the country far 
beyond the wide line of buildings and set- 
tlements which line the western bank of 
the Hudson, that his heart went out and 
his eyes vainly strove to follow. 

Skilfully steered, the Thalia moved 
slowly between high stone piers of mas- 
sive construction; but the Huterpe, or 
upper part of the vessel, did not pass be- 
tween the piers, but over them both, and 
when the pier-heads projected beyond 
her stern the motion of the lower vessel 
ceased; then the great piston which sup- 
ported the socket in which the ball of the 
Euterpe moved slowly began to descend 
into the central portion of the Thalia, 
and as the tide was low, it was not long 
before each side of the upper hull rested 
firmly and securely upon the stone piers. 
Then the socket on the lower vessel de- 
scended rapidly until it was entirely clear 
of the ball, and the Thalia backed out 
from between the piers to take its place in 
a dock where it would be fitted for the 
voyage of the next day but one, when it 
would move under the Melpomene, resting 
on its piers a short distance below, and 
adjusting its socket to her ball, would lift 
her free from the piers and carry her across 
the ocean. : 

The pier of the Huterpe was not far 
from the great Long Island and New Jer- 
sey Bridge, and Roland Clewe, when he 
reached the broad sidewalk which ran 
along the river-front, walked rapidly tow- 
ard the bridge. When he came to it he 
stepped into one of the elevators which 
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were placed at intervals along its sides 
from the water-front to the far-distant 
point where it touched the land, and in 
company with a dozen other pedestrians 
speedily rose to the top of the bridge, on 
which moved two 


great platforms or 
floors, one always 


keeping on its way 
to the east, and the 
other to the west. 
The floor of the el- 
evator detached it- 
self from the rest 
of the structure and 
kept company with 
the movable plat- 
form until all of 
its passengers had 
stepped on to the 
latter, when it re- 
turned with such 
persons as wished 
to descend at that 
point. 

As Clewe took 
his way along the 
platform, walking 
westward with it, as 
if he would thus 
hasten his arrival 
at the other end of 
the bridge, he no- 
ticed that great improvements had been 
made during his year of absence. The 
structures on the platforms to which peo- 
ple might retire in bad weather or when 
they wished refreshments were more nu- 
merous and apparently better appointed 
than when he had seen them last, and 
the long rows of benches on which pas- 
sengers might sit in the open air during 
their transit had also increased in num- 
ber. Many people walked across the 
bridge, taking their exercise, while some 
who were out for the air and the sake of 
the view walked in the direction opposite 
to that in which the platform was moving, 
thus lengthening the pleasant trip. 

At the great elevator over the old Bat- 
tery many passengers went down and 
many came up, but the wide platforms 
still moved to the east and moved to the 
west, never stopping or changing their 
rate of speed. 

Roland Clewe remained on the bridge 
until he had reached its western end, far 
out on the old Jersey flats, and there he 
took a car of the suspended electric line, 
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which would carry him to his home,some 
fifty miles in the interior. The rails of 
this line ran along the top of parallel tim- 
bers, some twenty feet from the ground, 
and below and between these rails the 
cars were suspend- 
ed, the wheels 
which rested on 
the rails being at- 
tached near the top 
of thecar. Thus it 
was impossible for 
the cars to run off 
the track; and as 
their bottoms or 
floors were ten or 
twelve feet from 
the ground, they 
could meet with 
no dangerous ob- 
stacles. In conse- 
quence of the safety 
of this structure, 
the trains were 
run at a very high 
speed. 

Clewe was on 
an accommodation 
train, but in less 
than half an hour 
he reached his sta- 
tion and descended 
to the road. 

Roland Clewe was a man who had given 
his life,even before he ceased to be a boy, 
to the investigation of physical science 
and its applications, and those who 
thought they knew him called him a 
great inventor; but he, who knew himself 
better than any one else could know him, 
was aware that, so far, he had not invent- 
ed anything worthy the power which he 
felt within himself. 

After the tidal wave of improvements 
and discoveries which had burst upon the 
world at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there had been a gradual subsidence 
of the waters of human progress, and year 
by year they sank lower and lower, un- 
til, when the twentieth century was yet 
young, it was a common thing to say 
that the human race seemed to have gone 
backward fifty or even a hundred years. 

It had become fashionable to be un- 
progressive. Like old furniture in the 
century which had gone out, old manners, 
customs, and ideas had now become more 
attractive than those which were mod- 
ern and present. Philosophers said that 
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society was retrograding, that it was be 
coming satisfied with less than was its 
due; but society answered that it was 
falling back upon the things of its an- 
cestors, which were sounder and firmer, 
more simple and beautiful, more worthy 
of the true man and woman, than all that 
mass of harassing improvement which 
had swept down upon mankind in the 
troubled and nervous days at the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

On the great highways, smooth and 
beautiful, the stage-coach had taken the 
place to a great degree of the railroad 
train; the steamship which moved most 
evenly and with less of the jarring and 
shaking consequent upon high speed was 
the favored vessel with ocean travellers. 
It was not considered good form to read 
the daily papers; and only those hurried 
to their business who were obliged to do 


so in order that their employers might at- 
tend to their affairs in the leisurely man- 
ner which was then the custom of the 
business world. 

Fast horses had become almost un- 
known, and with those who still used 
these animals a steady walker was the 
favorite. Bicycles had gone out as the 
new century came in, it being a matter 
of course that they should be superseded 
by the new electric vehicles of every sort 
and fashion, on which one could work the 
pedals if he desired exercise, or sit quiet- 
ly if his inclinations were otherwise, and 
only the very young or the intemperate 
allowed themselves rapid motion on their 
electric wheels. It would have been con 
sidered as vulgar at that time to speed 
over a smooth road as it would have been 
thought in the nineteenth century to run 
along the city sidewalk. 


‘HIS HAND WAS GRASPED BY AN ELDERLY MAN.” 
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People thought the world moved 
slower; at all events, they hoped it 
would soon do so. Even the wiser rev- 
olutionists postponed their outbreaks. 
Success, they believed, was fain to smile 
upon effort which had been well post- 
poned. 

Men came to look upon a telegram 
as an insult; the telephone was pre- 
ferred, because it allowed one to speak 
slowly if he chose. Snap-shot cameras 
were found only in the garrets. The 
fifteen minutes’ sittings now in vogue 
threw upon the plate the color of the 
eyes, hair, and the flesh tones of the 
sitter. Ladies wore hoop skirts. 

3ut these days of passivism at last 
passed by; earnest thinkers had not 
believed in them; they knew they were 
simply reactionary, and could not last; 
and the century was not twenty years 
old when the world found itself in a 
storm of active effort never known in 
its history before. Religion, polities, 
literature, and art were called upon to 
get up and shake themselves free of the 
drowsiness of their years of inaction. 

On that great and crowded stage 
where the thinkers of the world were 
busy in creating new parts for them- 
selves, without much reference to what 
other people were doing in their parts, 
Roland Clewe was now ready to start 
again, with more earnestness and en- 
thusiasm than before, to essay a charac- 
ter which, if acted as he wished to act it, 
would give him exceptional honor and 
fame, and to the world, perhaps, excep- 
tional advantage. 


CHAPTER IT. 
THE SARDIS WORKS. 


AT the little station of Sardis, in the 
hill country of New Jersey, Roland Clewe 
alighted from the train, and almost in- 
stantly his hand was grasped by aa 
elderly man, plainly and even roughly 
dressed, who appeared wonderfully glad 
tosee him. Clewe also was greatly pleased 
at the meeting. 

‘*Tell me, Samuel, how goes every- 
thing ?” said Clewe, as they walked off. 
‘‘ Have you anything to say that you did 
not telegraph? How is your wife?” 

‘‘She’s all right,’ was the answer. 
‘*And there’s nothin’ happened, except, 
night before last, a man tried to look into 
your lens-house.” 


ROVINSKI MAKING OBSERVATIONS. 


‘“How did he do that?’ exclaimed 
Clewe, suddenly turning upon his com- 
panion. ‘‘I am amazed! Did he use a 
ladder?” 

Old Samuel grinned. ‘‘ He couldn't 
do that, you know, for the flexible fence 
would keep him off. No; he sailed over 
the place in one of those air-screw ma- 
chines, with a fan workin’ under the car 
to keep it up.” 

‘* And so he soared up above my glass 
roof and looked down, I suppose?” 

‘*That’s what he did,” said Samuel: 
‘*but he had a good deal of trouble doin’ 
it. It was moonlight, and I watched 
him.” 

‘“ Why didn’t you fire at him?” asked 
Clewe. ‘‘Or at least let fly one of the 
ammonia squirts and bring him down?” 

‘*T wanted to see what he would do,” 
said the old man. ‘*‘The machine he had 
couldn’t be steered, of course. He could 
go up well enough, but the wind took 
him where it wanted to. But I must give 
this feller the credit of sayin’ that he 
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managed his basket pretty well. He car- 
ried it a good way to the windward of the 
lens-house, and then sent it up, expectin’ 
the wind to take it directly over the glass 
roof, but it shifted a little, and so he 
missed the roof and had to try it again. 
He made two or three bad jobs of it, but 
finally managed it by hitchin’ a long 
cord to a tree, and then the wind held 
him there steady enough to let him look 
down for a good while.” 

“You don’t tell me that!” cried Clewe. 
**Did you stay there and let him look 
down inio my lens-house?” 

The old man laughed. “I Jet him 
look down,” said he, ‘‘ but he didn’t see 
nothin’, I was laughin’ at him all the 
time he was at work. He had his instru- 
ments with him, and he was turnin’ down 
his different kinds of lights, thinkin’, of 
course, that he could see through any 
kind of coverin’ that we put over our 
machines; but, bless you! he couldn’t do 
nothin’, and I could almost hear him 
swear as he rubbed his eyes after he had 
been lookin’ down for a little while.” 

Clewe laughed. ‘‘I see,” said he. ‘‘I 
suppose you turned on the photo-hose.” 

‘**That’s just what I did,” said the old 
man. ‘‘Every night while you were 


away I had the lens-room filled with the 
revolving -light squirts, and when these 
were turned on I knew there was no get- 
tin’ any kind of rays through them, A 
feller may look through a roof and a 


wall, but he can’t look through light 
comin’ the other way, especially when its 
twistin’ and curlin’ and spittin’.” 

‘*That’s a capital idea,” said Clewe. 
‘*T never thought of using the photo-hose 
in that way. But there are very few peo- 
ple in this world who would know any- 
thing about my new lens machinery even 
if they saw it. This fellow must have 
been that Pole, Rovinski. I met him in 
Europe, and I think he came over here 
not long before I did.” 

‘‘That’s the man, sir,” said Samuel. 
‘*T turned a needle search-light on him 
just as he was givin’ up the business, and 
I have got a little photograph of him at 
the house. His face is mostly beard, but 
you'll know him.” 

‘* What becanie of him?” asked Clewe. 

““My light frightened him,” he said, 
‘‘and the wind took him over into the 
woods. I thought, as you were comin’ 
home so soon, I wouldn’t do nothin’ more. 
You had better attend to him yourself.” 
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‘Very good,” said Clewe. ‘‘I'll do 
that.” 

The home of Roland Clewe, a small 
house plainly furnished, but good enough 
for a bachelor’s quarters, stood not half a 
mile from the station, and near it were 
the extensive buildings which he called 
his Works. Here were laboratories, large 
machine-shops in which many men were 
busy at all sorts of strange contrivances 
in metal and other materials; and besides 
other small edifices there was a great 
round towerlike structure, with smooth 
iron walls thirty feet high and without 
windows, and which was lighted and ven- 
tilated from the top. This was Clewe's 
special workshop; and besides old Sam- 
uel Block and such workmen as were ab- 
solutely necessary and could be trusted, 
few people ever entered it but himself. 
The industries in the various buildings 
were diverse, some of them having no ap- 
parent relation to the others. Each of 
them was expected to turn out something 
which would revolutionize something or 
other in this world, but it was to his lens- 
house that Roland Clewe gave, in these 
days, his special attention. Here a great 
enterprise was soon to begin, more impor- 
tant in his eyes than anything else which 
had engaged human endeavor. 

When sometimes in his moments of re- 
flection he felt obliged to consider the 
wonders of applied electricity, and give 
them their due place in comparison with 
the great problem he expected to solve, 
he had his moments of doubt. But these 
moments did not come frequently. The 
day would arrive when from his lens- 
house there would be promulgated a great 
discovery which would astonish the world. 

During Roland Clewe’s absence in Ger- 
many his works had been left under the 
general charge of Samuel Block. This 
old man was not a scientific person; he 
was not a skilled mechanic; in fact, he 
had been in early life a shoemaker. But 
when Roland Clewe, some five years be- 
fore, had put up his works near the little 
village of Sardis, he had sent for Block, 
whom he had known all-his life, and who 
was at that time the tenant of a small 
farm; built a cotfage for him and his 
wife, and told him to take care of the 
place. From planning the grounds and 
superintending fences, old Sammy had be- 
gun to keep an eye upon builders and me- 
chanics; and being a very shrewd man, 
he had gradually widened the sphere of 
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his eare-taking, until at this time he exer- 
cised a nominal supervision over all the 
buildings. He knew what was going on 
in each; he had a good idea, sometimes, 
of the scientific basis of this or that bit of 
machinery, and had gradually become ac- 
quainted with the workings and manage- 
ment of many of the instruments ; and 
now and then he gave to his employer 
very good hints in regard to the means of 
attaining an end, more especially in the 
line of doing something by instrumental- 
ities not intended for that purpose. If 
Sammy could take any machine which 
had been constructed to bore holes, and 
with it plug up orifices, he would consid- 
er that he had been of advantage to his 
kind. 

Block was a thoroughly loyal man. 
The interests of his employer were al- 
ways held by him first and above every- 
thing. But although the old man under- 
stood, sometimes very well, and always in 
a fair degree, what the inventor was try- 
ing to accomplish, and appreciated the 
magnitude and often the amazing nature 
of his operations, he never believed in 
any of them. 

Sammy was a thoroughly old-fashioned 
man. He had been born and had grown 
up in the days when a steam-locomotive 
was good enough and fast enough for any 
sensible traveller, and he greatly preferred 
a good pair of horses to any vehicle which 
one steered with a handle and regulated 
the speed thereof with a knob. Roland 
Clewe might devise all the wonderful con- 
trivances he pleased, and he might do all 
sorts of astonishing things with them, but 
Sammy would still be of the opinion that, 
even if the machines did all that they 
were expected to do, the things they did 
generally would not be worth the doing. 

Still, the old man would not interfere 
by word or deed with any of the plans 
or actions of his employer. On the con- 
trary, he would help him in every pos- 
sible way—by fidelity, by suggestion, by 
constant devotion and industry; but, in 
spite of all that, it was one of the most 
firmly founded principles of his life that 
Roland Clewe had no right to ask him 
to believe in the value of the wild and 
amazing schemes he had on hand. 

Before Roland Clewe slept that night 
he had visited all his workshops, facto- 
ries, and laboratories. His men had been 
busily occupied during his absence under 
the directions of their various special 
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managers, and those in charge were of 
the opinion that everything had _ pro- 
gressed as favorably and as rapidly as 
should have been expected; but Roland 
Clewe was not satisfied, even though 
many of his inventions and machines 
were much nearer completion than he 
had expected to find them, The work 
necessary to be done in his lens-house 
before he could goon with the great work 
of his life was not yet finished. As well 
as he could judge, it would be a month 
or two before he could devote himself to 
those labors in his lens-house the thought 
of which had so long filled his mind by 
day, and even during his sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 
MARGARET RALEIGH. 


AFTER breakfast the following morning 
Roland Clewe mounted his horse and rode 
over to a handsome house which stood 
upon a hill about a mile and a half from 
Sardis. Horses, which had almost gone 
out of use during the first third of the 
century, were now getting to be somewhat 
in fashion again. Many people now ap- 
preciated the pleasure which these ani- 
mals had given to the world since the be- 
ginning of history, and whose place, in 
an wsthetic sense, no inanimate machine 
could supply. As Roland Clewe swung 
himself from the saddle at the foot of a 
broad flight of steps, the house door was 
opened and a lady appeared. 

‘“*T saw you coming,” she exclaimed, 
running down the steps to meet him. 

She was a handsome woman, inclined 
to be tall, and some five years younger 
than Clewe. This was Mrs. Margaret 
Raleigh, partner with Roland Clewe in 
the works at Sardis, and, in fact, the prin- 
cipal owner of that great estate. She was 
a widow, and her husband had been not 
only a man of science, but a very rich 
man; and dying at the outset of his ca- 
reer, his widow had believed it her duty 
to devote the fortune he left to the pros- 
ecution and development of scientific 
works. She knew Roland Clewe as a 
hard student and worker, as a man of 
brilliant and original ideas, and as the 
originator of schemes which, if carried 
out successfully, would place him among 
the great inventors of the world. 

She was not a scientific woman in the 
strict sense of the word, but she had a 
most thorough and appreciative sympathy 
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with all forms of physical research, and 
there was a distinctiveness and grandeur 
in the aims toward which Roland Clewe 
had directed his life work which deter- 
mined her to unite, with all the power of 
her money and her personal encourage- 
ment, in the labors he had set for him- 
self. 

Therefore it was that the main part of 
the fortune left by Herbert Raleigh had 
been invested in the shops and foundries 
at Sardis, and that Roland Clewe and 
Margaret Raleigh were partners and co- 
owners in the business and the plant of 
the establishment. 

‘*T am glad to welcome you back,” said 
she, her hand in his. ‘‘ But it strikes me 
as odd to see you come upon a horse; I 
should have supposed that by this time 
you would arrive sliding over the tree- 
tops on a pair of aerial skates.” 

‘*No,” said he. ‘‘I may invent that 
sort of thing, but I prefer to use a horse. 
Don’t you remember my mare? I rode 
her before I went away. I left her in old 
Sammy’s charge, and he has been riding 
her every day.” 

** And glad enough to do it, Iam sure,” 
said she, ‘‘ for I have heard him say that 
the things he hates most in this world are 
dead legs. ‘When I can’t use mine,’ he 
said, ‘let me have some others that are 
alive.’ This is such a pretty creature,” 
she added, as Clewe was looking about 
for some place to which he might tie his 
animal, ‘‘that I have a great mind to 
learn to ride myself!” 

‘* A woman on a horse would be a queer 
sight,” said he; and with this they went 
into the house. 

The conference that morning in Mrs. 
Raleigh’s library was a long and some- 
what anxious one. For several years the 
money of the Raleigh estate had been free- 
ly and generously expended upon the en- 
terprises in hand at the Sardis Works, 
but so far nothing of important profit 
had resulted from the operations. Many 
things had been carried on satisfactorily 
and successfully to various stages, but no- 
thing had been finished ; and now the two 
partners had to admit that the work which 
Clewe had expected to begin immediately 
upon his yeturn from Europe must be post- 
poned. 

Still, there was no sign of discourage- 
ment in the voices or the faces—it may be 
said, in the souls—of the man and woman 
who sat there talking across a table. He 
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was as full of hope as ever he was, and 
she as full of faith. 

They were an interesting couple to look 
upon. He, dark, a little hollow in the 
cheeks, a slight line or two of anxiety in 
the forehead, a handsome well-cut mouth, 
without beard, and a frame somewhat 
spare but strong; a man of graceful but 
unaffected action, dressed in a riding-coat, 
breeches, and leather leggings. She, her 
cheeks colored with earnest purpose, her 
gray eyes rather larger than usual as she 
looked up from the paper where she had 
been calculating, was dressed in the sim- 
ple artistic fashion of the day. The fall- 
ing folds of the semi-clinging fabrics ac- 
commodated themselves well to a figure 
which even at that moment of rest sug- 
gested latent energy and activity. 

‘‘If we have to wait for the Artesian 
ray,” she said, ‘‘ we must try to carry out 
something else. People are watching us, 
talking of us, expecting something of us; 
we must give them something. Now the 
question is, what shall that be?” 

‘**The way I look at it is this,” said her 
companion. ‘For a long time you have 


been watching and waiting and expect- 
ing something, and it is time that I should 
give you something; 


g; now the question 
is—” 

‘**Not at all,” said she, interrupting. 
‘*You arrogate too much to yourself. I 
don’t expect you to give anything to me. 
We are working together, and it is both 
of us who must give this poor old world 
something to satisfy it for a while, until 
we can disclose to it that grand discovery, 
grander than anything that it has ever 
even imagined. I want to go on talking 
about it, but I shall not do it; we must 
keep our minds tied down to some present 
purpose. Now, Mr. Clewe, what is there 
that we can take up and carry on imme- 
diately? Can it be the great shell?” 

Clewe shook his head. 

‘* No,” said he; *‘ that is progressing ad- 
mirably, but many things are necessary 
before we can experiment with it.” 

‘*Since you were away,” said she, ‘‘I 
have often been down to the works to 
look at it, but everything about it seems 
to go so slowly. ‘However, I suppose it 
will go fast enough when it is finished.” 

‘* Yes,” said he. ‘‘I hope it will go fast 
enough to overturn the artillery of the 
world; but, as you say, don’t let us talk 
about the things for which we must wait. 
1 will carefully consider everything that 














‘**¥ SAW YOU COMING,’ SHE EXCLAIMED,” 


is in operation, and to-morrow I will sug 
gest something with which we can goon.” 

‘* After all,” said she, as they stood to- 
gether before parting, ‘‘I cannot take my 
mind from the Artesian ray.” 

‘Nor can I,” he answered; ‘ but for the 
present we must put our hands to work 
at something else.” 


The Artesian ray of which these two 
spoke was an invention upon which Ro- 
land Clewe had been experimenting for a 
long time, and which was and had been 
the object of his labors and studies while 
in Europe. In the first decade of the cen- 
tury it had been generally supposed that 
the X ray, or cathode ray, had been devel- 
oped and applied to the utmost extent of 


its capability. It was used in surgery 
and in mechanical arts, and in many va- 
rieties of scientific operations, but no con- 
siderable advance in its line of applica- 
tion had been recognized for a quarter of 
a century. 

But Roland Clewe had come to believe 
in the existence of a photic force, some- 
what similar to the cathode ray, but of 
infinitely greater significance and impor- 
tance to the searcher after physical truth. 
Simply described, his discovery was a 
powerful Yay produced by a new com- 
bination of electric lights, which would 
penetrate alown into the earth, passing 
through all substances which it met in its 
way, and illuminating and disclosing ev- 
erything through which it passed. 
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All matter likely to be found beneath 
the surface of the earth in that part of the 
country had been experimented upon by 
Clewe, and nothing had resisted the pene- 
trating and illuminating influence of his 
ray—well called Artesian ray, for it was 
intended to bore into the bowels of the 
earth. After making many minor trials 
of the force and powers of his light, Ro- 
land Clewe had undertaken the construc- 
tion of a massive apparatus, by which he 
believed a ray could be generated which, 
little by little, perhaps foot by foot, would 
penetrate into the earth and light up ev- 
erything between the farthest point it had 
attained and the lenses of his machine. 
That is to say, he hoped to produce a long 
hole of light about three feet in diameter 
and as deep as it was possible to make 
it descend, in which he could see all the 
various strata and deposits of which the 
earth is composed. How far he could send 
down this piercing cylinder of light he 
did not allow himself toconsider. With 
a small and imperfect machine he had 
seen several feet into the ground; with a 
great and powerful apparatus, such as he 
was now constructing, why should he not 
look down below the deepest point to 
which man’s knowledge had ever reached ? 
Down so far that he must follow his de- 
scending light with a telescope; down, 
down until he had discovered the hidden 
secrets of the earth! 

The peculiar quality of this light, which 
gave it its great pre-eminence over all 
other penetrating rays, was the power it 
possessed of illuminating an object; pass- 
ing through it; rendering it transparent 
and invisible; illuminating the opaque 
substance it next met in its path, and af- 
terward rendering that transparent. If 
the rocks and earth in the cylindrical 
cavities of light which Clewe had already 
produced in his experiments had actually 
been removed with pickaxes and shovels, 
the lighted hole a few feet in depth could 
not have appeared more real, the bottom 
and sides of the little well could not have 
been revealed more sharply and distinctly ; 
and yet there was no hole in the ground, 
and if one should try to put his foot into 
the lighted perforation he would find it as 
solid as any other part of the earth. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MISSION OF SAMUEL BLOCK. 
Not far from the works at Sardis there 
was a large pond, which was formed by 
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the damming of a stream which at this 
point ran between high hills. In order 
to obtain a sufficient depth of water for 
his marine experiments, Roland Clewe 
had built an unusually high and strong 
dam, and this body of water, which was 
called the lake, widened out considerably 
behind the dam and stretched back for 
more than half a mile. 

He was standing on the shore of this 
lake, early the next morning, in company 
with several workmen, examining a cu 
rious-looking vessel which was moored 
near by, when Margaret Raleigh came 
walking towards him. When he saw 
her he left the men and went to meet 
her. 

‘You could not wait until I came to 
your house to tell you what I was going 
to do?” he said, smiling. 

‘*No,” she answered, ‘‘I could not. 
The Artesian ray kept me awake nearly 
all night, and I felt that I must quiet my 
mind as soon as I could by giving it 
something real and tangible to take hold 
of. Now what is it that you are going to 
do? Anything in the ship line?” 

‘* Yes,” said he, ‘it is something in that 
line. But let us walk back a little; I am 
not quite ready to tell the men every- 
thing. I have been thinking,” he said, 
as they moved together from the lake, 
‘‘of that practical enterprise which we 
must take up and finish, in order to justi- 
fy ourselves to the public and those who 
have in various ways backed up our en- 
terprises, and I have concluded that the 
best thing I can do is to carry out my 
plan of going to the north pole.” 

** What!” she exclaimed. ‘‘You are not 
going to try to do that—you, yourself?” 
And as she spoke, her voice trembled a 
little. 

‘** Yes,” said he, ‘‘ I thought I would go 
myself, or else send Sammy.” 

She laughed. 

‘** Ridiculous!” said she. 
my Block! You are joking?” 

‘*No,” said he, ‘‘I am not. I have 
been planning the expedition, and I think 
Sammy would be an excellent man to 
take charge of it. I might go part of the 
way—at least far enough to start him— 
and I could so arrange matters that Sam- 
my would have no difficulty in finishing 
the expedition, but I do not think that I 
could give up all the time that such an 
enterprise deserves. It is not enough to 
merely find the pole; one should stay 
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there and make observations 
which would be of service.” 

‘‘But if Sammy finishes the 
journey himself,” she said, ‘* his 
will be the glory.” 

‘‘Let him have it,” replied 
Clewe. ‘‘If my method of arctic 
exploration solves the great prob- 
iem of the pole, I shall be satis- 
fied with the glory I get from the 
conception. The mere journey 
to the northern end of the earth's 
axis is of slight importance. I 
shall be glad to have Sammy go 
first, and have as many follow 
him as may choose to travel in 
that direction.” 

‘““Yet it is a great 
ment,” said she. ‘‘I would give 
much to be the first human being 
who has placed his foot upon the 
north pole.” 

“You would get it wet, I am 
afraid,” said Clewe, smiling; 

‘“*but that is not the kind of 
glory I crave. If I can help a 
man to go there, I shall be very 
willing to do so, provided he will make 
me a favorable report of his discoveries.” 

‘Tell me all about it,” she said—‘‘when 
will vou start; how many will go?” 

‘‘There is some work to be done on 
that boat,” said he. ‘‘ Let me set the 
men at it, and then we will go into 
the office, and I will lay out everything 
before you.” 

When they were seated in a quiet little 
room attached to one of the large build- 
ings, Roland Clewe made ready to de- 
scribe his proposed arctic expedition to his 
partner, in whose mind the wonderful en- 
terprise had entered, driving out the dis- 
turbing thoughts of the Artesian ray. 

‘*You have told me about it before,” 
said she, ** but I am not quite sure that I 
have it all straight in my mind. You 
will go, I suppose, in a submarine boat— 
that is, whoever goes will go in it?” 

** Yes,” said he, ‘‘for part of the way. 
My plan is to proceed in an ordinary ves- 
sel as far north as Cape Tariff, taking the 
Dipsey, my submarine boat, in tow. The 
exploring party, with the necessary stores 
and instruments, will embark on the Dip- 
sey, but before they start they will make 
a telegraphic connection with the station 
at Cape Tariff. The Dipsey will carry 
one of those light. portable cables, which 
will be wound on a drum in her hold, 
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‘*‘A CURIOUS-LOOKING VESSEL.” 


and this will be paid out as she proceeds 
on her way. Thus, you see, by means of 
the cable from Cape Tariff to St. Johns, 
we can be in continual communication 
with Sammy, no matter where he may 
go; for there is no reason to suppose that 


the ocean in those northern regions is too 
deep to allow the successful placing of a 
telegraphic cable. 

‘* My plan is a very simple one, but as 
we have not talked it over for some time, 


I will deseribe it in full. All explorers 
who have tried to get to the north pole 
have met with the same bad fortune. 
They could not pass over the vast and 
awful regions of ice which lay between 
them and the distant point at which they 
aimed; the deadly ice-land was always 
too much for them; they died or they 
turned back. 

‘** When flying-machines were brought 
to supposed perfection, some twenty years 
ago, it was believed that the pole would 
sasily be reached, but there were always 
the wild and wicked winds, in which no 
steering apparatus could be relied upon. 
We may steer and manage our vessels in 
the fiercest storms at sea, but when the 
ocean moves in one great tidal wave our 
rudders are of noavail. Everything rush- 
es on together, and our strongest slips 
are cast high upon tlie land. 
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‘‘So it happened to the Canadian 
3agne, who went in 1927 in the best fly- 
ing-ship ever made, and which it was 
supposed could be steadily kept upon its 
way without regard to the influence of 
the strongest winds; but a great hurri- 
cane came down from the North, as if 
square miles of atmosphere were driving 
onward in a steady mass, and hurled him 
and his ship against an iceberg, and no- 
thing of his vessel but pieces of wood and 
iron, which the bears would not eat, was 
ever seen again. This was the last polar 
expedition of that sort, or any sort; but 
my plan is so easy of accomplishment— 
at least so it seems to me—and so devoid 
of risk and danger, that it amazes me that 
it has never been tried before. In fact, 
if I had not thought that it would be 
such a comparatively easy thing to go to 
the pole, I believe I should have been 
there long ago; but I have always con- 
sidered that it could be done at some sea- 
son when more difficult and engrossing 
projects were not pressing upon me. 

‘* What I propose to do is to sink down 
below the bottom of the ice in the arctic 
regions, and then to proceed in a direct 
line northward to the pole. The distance 
between the lower portions of the ice and 
the bottom of the Arctic Ocean I believe 
to be quite sufficient to allow me all the 
room needed for navigation. I do not 
think it necessary to even consider the 
contingency of the greatest iceberg or 
floe reaching the bottom of the arctic 
waters; consequently, without trouble or 
danger, the Dipsey can make a straight 
course for the extreme North. 

‘** By means of the instruments the Dip- 
sey will carry it will be comparatively 
easy to determine the position of the 
pole, and before this point is reached I 
believe she will find herself in an open 
sea, where she may rise to the surface. 
But if this should not be the case, a com- 
paratively thin place in the ice will be 
chosen, and a great opening blown through 
it by means of an ascensional shell, sev- 
eral of which she will carry. She will 
then rise to the surface of the water in 
this opening, and the necessary opera- 
tions will be carried on.” 

‘*Mr. Clewe,” said Margaret Raleigh, 
‘*the thing is so terrible I cannot bear to 
think of it. The Dipsey may have to 
sail hundreds and hundreds of miles un- 
der the ice, shut in as if an awful lid were 
put over her. No matter what happened 


down there, she could not come up and 
get out; it would be the same thing as 
having a vast sky of ice stretched out 
above one. I should think the very idea 
of it would make people shudder and die.” 

‘*Oh, it is not so bad as all that,” an- 
swered Clewe. ‘There is nothing so 
dear to the marine explorer as plenty of 
water, and plenty of room to sail in, and 
under the ice the Dipsey will find all 
that.” 

‘* But there are so many dangers,” said 
she, *‘ that you cannot provide against in 
advance.” 

‘*That is very true,” said he, ‘‘ but I 
have thought so much about them, and 
I have studied and consulted so much 
about them, that I think I have provided 
against all the dangers we have reason 
to expect. To me the whole business 
seems like very plain, straightforward 
sailing.” 

‘*It may seem so here,” said Margaret 
Raleigh, ‘* but it will be quite another 
thing out under the arctic ice.” 

Preparations for the expedition were 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible, and 
Clewe would have been delighted to make 
this voyage into the unseen regions of 
the nether ice, but he knew that it was his 
duty not to lose time or to risk his life 
when he was on the brink of a discovery 
far more wonderful, far more important 
to the world, than the finding of the pole. 
Therefore he determined that he would 
go with the expedition no farther than 
the point where the ice would prevent 
the farther progress of the vessel in which 
they would sail from New York. 

It was not to be supposed that Roland 
Clewe intended to intrust such an expe- 
dition to the absolute command of such 
a man as old Samuel Block. There would 
be on board the Dipsey an electrician 
who had long been preparing himself for 
this expedition; there were to be other 
scientific men; there would be a sub- 
marine engineer, and such minor officers 
and assistants as would be necessary; but 
Clewe wanted some one who would rep- 
resent him, who could be trusted to act 
in his place in case of success or of fail- 
ure, who edéuld be thoroughly depend- 
ed upon should a serious emergency 
arise. Such a man was Samuel Block, 
and, somewhat strange to say, old Sammy 
was perfectly willing to go to the pole. 
He was always ready for anything with- 
in bounds of his duty, and those bounds 
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included everything which Mr. Clewe 
wished done. 

Sammy was an old-fashioned man, and 
therefore, in talking over arrangements 
with Roland Clewe, he insisted upon hav- 
ing a sailor in the party. 

‘*In old times,” said he, ‘‘ when I was 
a young man, nobody ever thought of 
settin’ out on any kind of sea-voyagin’ 
without havin’ a sailor along. The fact 
is, they used to be pretty much: all sailors.” 

‘* But in this expedition,” said Clewe, 
‘*a sailor would be out of place. One of 
your old-fashioned mariners would not 
know what to do under the water. Sub- 
marine voyaging is an entirely different 
profession from that of the old-time navi- 
gator.” 

‘*T know all that,” said Sammy. ‘I 
know how everything is a machine now- 
adays; but I shall never forget what a 
glorious thing it was to sail on the sea 
with the wind blowin’ and the water curl- 
in’ beneath your keel. I lived on the 
coast, and used to go out whenever I had 
a chance, but things is mightily changed 
nowadays. Just think of that yacht-race 
in England the other day—a race between 
two electric yachts, with a couple of 
vessels ploughin’ along to windward 
earryin’ between ’em a board fence thirty 
feet high to keep the wind off the yachts 
and give em both smooth water and equal 
chance. I can’t get used to that sort of 
thing, and I tell you, sir, that if I am go- 
in’ on a voyage to the pole,I want to have 
a sailor along. If everything goes all 
right, we must come to the top of the water 
some time, and then we ought to have at 
least one man who understands surface 
navigation.” 

‘* All right,” said Clewe; ‘‘ get your 
sailor.” 

‘*Tve got my eye on him; he’s a Cape 
Cod man, and he’s not so very old either. 
When he was a boy people went about in 
ships with sails, and even after he grew 
up Cap’n Jim was a great feller to man- 
age a cat-boat; for things has moved slow- 
er on the Cape than in many parts of the 
country.” 

So Captain Jim Hubbell was engaged 
as sailor to the expedition; and when he 
came on to Sardis and looked over the 
Dipsey he expressed a general opinion of 
her construction and capabilities which 
indicated a disposition on his part to send 
her and all others fashioned after her 
plan to depths a great deal lower than 
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ever had been contemplated by their in- 
ventors. Still, as he wanted very much 
to go to the pole if it was possible that 
he could get there, and as the wages of- 
fered him were exceedingly liberal, Cap- 





CAPTAIN JIM HUBBELL, 


tain Jim enlisted in the party. His du- 
ties were to begin when the Dipsey float- 
ed on the surface of the sea like a com- 
mon-sense craft. 

A day or two before the expedition was 
ready to start, Roland Clewe was very 
much surprised one morning by a visit 
from Sammy’s wife, Mrs. Sarah Block, 
who lost no time in informing him that 
she had made up her mind to accompany 
her husband on the perilous voyage he 
was about to make. 

‘*You!” said Clewe. ‘‘ You could not 
go on such an expedition as that!” 

“If Sammy goes, I go,” said Mrs. 
Block. ‘‘If it is dangerous for me, it is 
dangerous for him. I have been tryin’ 
to get sense enough in his head to make 
him stay at home, but I can’t do it; 
so I have made up my mind that I go 
with him or he don’t go. We have trav- 
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elled together on top of the land, and we 
have travelled together on top of the wa- 
ter, and if there's to be travellin’ under 
the water, why then we travel together 
all the same. If Sammy goes polin’, I 
go polin’. I think he’s a fool to do it; 
but if he’s goin’ to be a fool, I am goin’ 
to be a fool. And as for my bein’ in the 
way, you needn't think of that, Mr. Clewe. 
I can cook for the livin’, I can take care 
of the sick, and I can sew up the dead in 
shrouds.” 

‘All right, Mrs. Block,” said Clewe. 
‘Tf you insist on it, and Sammy is will- 
ing, you may go; but I will beg of you 
not to say anything about the third class 
of good offices which you propose to per- 
form for the party, for it might cast a 
gloom over some of the weaker-minded.”’ 

‘*Cast a gloom!” said Mrs. Block. “If 
all I hear is true, there will be a general 
gloom over everything that will be like 
havin’ a black pocket-handkercher tied 
over your head, and I don’t know that 
anything I could say would make that 
gloom more gloomier.” 


When Margaret Raleigh parted with 
Clewe on the deck of the Go Lightly, 
the large electric vessel which was to tow 
the Dipsey up to the limits of navigable 
Northern waters, she knew he must make 
a long journey, nearly twice as far as the 
voyage to England, before she could hear 
from him; but when he arrived at Cape 
Tariff, a point far up on the northwestern 
coast of Greenland, she would hear from 
him; for from this point there was tele- 
graphic communication with the rest of 
the world. There was a little station 
here, established by some commercial 
companies, and their agent was a tele- 
graph-operator. 

The passage from New York to Cape 
Tariff was an uneventful one, and when 
Clewe disembarked at the lonely Green- 
land station he was greeted by a long 
message from Mrs. Raleigh, the principal 
import of which was that on no account 
must he allow himself to be persuaded to 
go on the submarine voyage of the Dip- 
sey. On his part, Clewe had no desire to 
make any change in his plans. During 
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all the long voyage north- 
ward his heart had been at 
Sardis. 

The Dipsey was a compar- 
atively small vessel, but it 
afforded comfortable accom- 
modations for a dozen or 
more people, and there was 
room for all the stores which 
would be needed for a year. 
She was furnished besides 
with books and every useful 
and convenient contrivance 
which had been thought de- 
sirable for her peculiar expe- 
dition. 

When everything was 
ready, Roland Clewe took 
leave of the officers, the 
crew, and the passenger on 
board the Dipsey, and the 
last-mentioned, as she shook 
hands with him, shed tears. 

“Tt seems to me like a sort 
of a congregational suicide, 
Mr. Clewe,” said she. ‘** And 
it can’t even be said that all 
the members are doin’ it of 
their own accord, for I am 
not. If Sammy did not go, 
I would not, but if he does, 
I do, and there’s the end of 
that; and I suppose it won't be very 
much longer before there’s the end of 
all of us. I hope you will tell Mrs. 
Raleigh that I sent my best love to her 
with my last words; for even if I was to 
see her again, it would seem to me like 
beginnin’ all over agin, and this would be 
the end of this part of my life all the 
same. What I hope and pray for is that 
none of the party may die of any kind of 
a disease before the rest all go to their 
end together; for remains on board an 
under-water vessel is somethin’ which 
mighty few nerves would be able to 
stand.” 

When all farewells had been said, Mr. 
Clewe went on board the Go Lightly, on 
the deck of which were her officers and 
men and the few inhabitants of the sta- 
tion, and then the plate-glass hatchways 
of the Dipsey were tightly closed, and she 
began to sink, until she entirely disap- 
peared below the surface of the water, 
leaving above her a little floating glass 
globe, connected with her by an electric 
wire. 
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As the Dipsey went under the sea, this 
little globe followed her on the surface, 
and the Go Lightly immediately began to 
move after her. This arrangement had 
been made as Clewe wished to follow 
the Dipsey for a time, in order to see if 
everything was working properly with 
her. She kept on a straight course, flash- 
ing a light into the little globe every now 
and then; and finally, after meeting some 
floating ice, she shattered the globe with 
an explosion, which was the signal agreed 
upon to show that all was well, and that 
the Dipsey had started off alone on the 
submarine voyage to the pole. 

Roland Clewe gazed out over the wide 
stretch of dark green waves and glisten- 
ing crests, where nothing could be seen 
which indicated life except a distant, 
wearily flapping sea bird, and then 
turning his back upon the pole, he made 
preparations for his return voyage to New 
York, at which port he might expect to 
receive direct news from Sammy Block 
and his companions. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WITHIN THE EYE OF HONOR. 


BY GEORGE HIBBARD. 


- JF there is one thing I hate,” said 

| Kitty Cliffe, as she rose from the 
breakfast table, ‘‘it’s a country house 
vhen it’s first opened in the spring, aud 
a house in town when it’s first opened in 
the autumn.” 

Cliffe sank back in his chair and did 
not speak. 

‘*‘ Although,” she went on, ‘* both have 
been shut up, with no one in them, ev- 
erything seems to have got moved about 
in the most unaccountable way.” 

He meditatively balanced a fork on his 
finger. 

‘‘ And then,” she pursued, ‘‘ you have 
forgotten and left behind at the other 
place so many things that you want 
where you are.” 

He put down the fork and threw his 
arm over the back of his chair. 

‘‘ While,” she continued, ‘‘ all the peo- 
ple you don’t want to see have either 
‘come down’ early or ‘come up’ early.” 

He looked attentively at a button on 
his coat. 

‘* And of course,” she added, ‘‘ none of 
the people that you want to see have.” 

He desisted in his inspection of the 
button and gave his attention to his 
shoes. 

‘‘ And,” she concluded, ‘those you 
want to escape pursue you, and they are 
horrid.” 

A year before they had come to town 
at the same time, but then they had been 
so recently married that there was some- 
thing of the honeymoon feeling still left, 
and it had been quite different. Now 
there was that sense of certainty that 
comes so soon in matrimony. If they had 
been asked—and been willing to answer— 
both would undoubtedly have confessed 
that they found the latter state in its com- 
fort preferable to the first, though both 
would have felt obliged to express a re- 
gret—and would indeed have felt a little 
uncontrollable pang—when they consid- 
ered that the first period of joyous uncer- 
tainty, of blissful experiment and mys- 
terious adaptation, had passed never to 
return. As it was, they had spent the 
summer in a country house on the low 
Long Island shore, where it seemed to 
them that, although nothing had hap- 
pened, they had made many discoveries 
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about each other, and now it was with 
a little regret that on. the previous mel- 
low October afternoon they had arrived 
at their house in the city. 

‘ And,” continued Cliffe, with unre- 
laxed mouth but smiling eyes, ‘‘ the es- 
tablishment is not in working condition, 
and you have to go out and dine at 
strange places.” 

She looked at the clock. 

“And,” he pursued, ‘‘things do not 
seem to go quite so smoothly even at the 
club.” 

She discovered that the timepiece had 
not been wound up, and searched for the 
key under its massive base. 

‘“ While every one asks you so many 
questions about where you have been, 
and you have to take a polite interest in 
their movements during the summer, 
which it is generally rather difficult to 
do intelligently when you don't know 
whether they have been up in Nova Zem- 
bla looking at the ‘ midnight sun,’ or have 
been merely in a country place in New 
Jersey.” 

Not being able to find the key in its 
usual place, she turned away impa- 
tiently. 

‘*But who were so particularly un- 
pleasant?” he asked, lazily. 

‘Oh,’ she exclaimed, *‘ it was only one 
—old Mr. Burbidge, whom I met tottering 
out of a shop. In the first place, he is 
always making mistakes, and he got me 
mixed up with Daisy Pomfret, who is get- 
ting a divorce.” 

Cliffe laughed as she paused in horror. 

‘‘And then he said, incidentally, wo- 
men had no sense of honor.” 

‘** Well,” replied Cliffe,‘*‘ they haven't.” 

‘“You say so too?” she exclaimed, re- 
proachfully. 

‘**Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘in their own 
way, but in an irregular fashion, with- 
out any principle.” 

‘Ts there a principle?” she asked. ‘I 
thought it was an instinct.” 

“That is exactly it,” he answered. 
“Tt's an instinet with a woman, and in- 
stincts work uncertainly. With a man 
it’s logical.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘logical! I believe 
that’s another thing that we are not.” 

‘*But then,” said Cliffe, consolingly, 
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‘*think of how many things they say you 
are.” 

‘“‘T know,” she replied, promptly. 
** And I can’t tell which is the most fool- 
ish, what they say we are, or what they 
say we aren’t—or the most insulting. 
One gets accustomed to the most of it, 
but when one constantly hears that all 
women have no recognition of the mean- 
ing of honor, I become impatient and in- 
dignant and exasperated.” She nodded 
her head abruptly, with so much empha- 
sis that she conveyed quite the impression 
of having stamped her foot. ‘‘ Why,” 
she continued, ‘‘ only just now I found a 
case in which a woman—a young girl— 
acted wholly and entirely from a sense 
of honor when she did what was the 
hardest for her to do, simply because she 
thought it was right.”’ 

‘Yes, right,” commented Cliffe. 

‘*TIsn’t honor right?” she demanded. 

‘‘Honor requires very often that one 
should do what is intrinsically wrong— 
demands that one should ‘ perjure one’s 
self like a gentleman.’” 

‘*T don’t know,” she said; ‘‘I can’t see 
how wrong can be honorable.” 

‘*That’s just it,” he remarked. ‘No 
one ever heard of a woman being obliged 
to perjure herself like—a lady.” 

‘‘ Anyway,” she continued, ‘I know 
what Mabel Brooks did was honorable. 
She was engaged to Alfred Muirhead, but 
was in love with Jim Corlears.” 

‘‘Was that honorable?” interrupted 
Cliffe. 

‘‘ Wait,” Kitty replied. ‘‘She always 
respected Mr. Muirhead, and he was so 
very rich, and—you know how a girl will 
do when she doesn’t care very much in 
one way or the other—so she let herself 
be persuaded into it.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Cliffe, with meaning 
intonation. 

‘“ Wait,” Kitty repeated, confidently— 
‘‘ wait until you hearthe end. Then she 
saw Jim Corlears and really fell in love 
with him—poor and wild and altogether 
attractive as he is. But she was engaged 
to the other man.” 

‘““Why didn’t she break her engage- 
ment?” he asked. 

‘*That’s exactly what she was going to 
do, when something very unexpected hap- 
pened. She was just going to tell Alfred 
Muirhead that she could not marry him, 
when suddenly, by some failure or some- 
thing, he lost every cent he had in the 


world. She immediately made up her 
mind never to see Jim Corlears again, 
and to be true to Mr.Muirhead. What do 
you think of that?” Kitty coneluded, tri- 
umphantly ; ‘‘ what do you think of that?” 

‘I think it was particularly stupid,” 
he answered. 

‘“Why,” she said, in amazement, ‘ ] 
think it was very fine!” 

‘*To make three people unhappy—for 
of course it'll end by making Muirhead 
miserable—just for a fancy of that kind?” 

‘* But it was honorable,” she insisted. 

‘*T suppose it was—in a way,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘or, at least,would have been in a 
man.” 

‘* Does not the same rule hold good for 
women?” 

‘*There’s one thing women always for 
get,” he continued, deliberately. ‘* They 
—or the world for them—always com 
plain that they are not judged by the 
same law as men, and that men are per- 
mitted greater freedoms and _ laxities. 
They do not remember that there are a lot 
of things as to which they are much freer 
than men, and that these things are per 
mitted them for their own protection 
Kissing and telling is one—or rather be 
ing kissed and telling is one—and break 
ing engagements is another.” 

‘‘And do you think she should have 
broken this one?” 

‘‘Certainly,” he replied, promptly. 
‘It’s just because men are allowed such 
liberty in some cases that as a matter of 
honor they must be particularly careful 
in others, and vice versa, because women 
are so cramped in many directions they 
are permitted certain freedoms in other 
ways.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, protestingly. 

‘It’s true,” he maintained. ‘‘And I 
think Miss Brooks has made a great mis 
take, and indeed done a great wrong.” 

‘‘And she thought she was doing so 
right, and it has been made so hard for 
her. Jim, when she told him she would 
not see him and that ,he must go away, 
would not obey her, but kept torturing her 
by his importunities. There,” she said, 
suddenly, ‘‘ that’s a man’s honor—when 
he knows that a woman is trying to do 
right, to torture her selfishly. Nowoman 
would do that; she would respect and ad- 
mire and reverence a person who she 
knows through a sense of honor was try- 
ing to do his duty, and would help him all 
she could.” 
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‘*And go away and build a shrine in 
her soul at which she worshipped, and 
suffer silently, without trying to accom- 
plish anything to make what was wrong 
right?” 

‘* Yes; and not persecuting the person 
she loved and who loved her.” 

‘*T think,” said Cliffe, decidedly, ‘‘ that 
if Jim knew that the girl loved him—” 

“ He did,” Kitty admitted as he paused. 

‘*Then I think he'd be a fool and a brute 
not to try to get her.” 

‘*‘And keep her suffering?” remon- 
strated Kitty. ‘You don't know what 
trouble it is for her every time that he 
tries to see her or in any way get word to 
her. She has talked to me, and I know. 
It’s torture. I saw her yesterday, and I 
felt so badly. I asked her to come here 
this morning to drive down town with 
me so that we could talk. If Icould only 
do something to help her! But, Harold, 
it’s strange you cannot understand. I 
think it’s Jim Corlears who is not hon- 
orable in the way he is acting.” 

‘*T’'d do anything I could to help him,” 
said Cliffe, positively. 

‘*And I'd do anything I could to help 
her,” she replied, sturdily. ‘‘That’s my 
idea of honor.” 

‘** Very well,” said Cliffe. ‘‘Giving up 
the girl a man loves, because she thinks 
it her duty to marry another, isn’t mine.” 

She did not speak, and there was a mo- 
ment’s silence as the servant entered and 
placed on the table at Cliffe’s elbow the 
letters just left by the postman. There 
had been a certain ring of defiance in the 
last speech, and the man’s entrance broke 
what might have been an awkward pause. 
Such an interruption did away with the 
necessity for any reply, and both were 
able, without acknowledgment of con- 
straint, to remain without saying any- 
thing after his departure. 

‘* Here,” said Cliffe, after running 
through the pile—‘‘here are some for 
you.” And pushing several envelopes 
across the table, he looked up at her, 
smiling. ‘‘I don’t think we need row 
about this affair,” lhe continued. ‘‘ There’s 
no chance that either of us should be called 
upon to act.” 

**No,” she said, repentingly; ** and I’m 
sorry I spoke the way I did.” 

He did not reply, but she was looking 
at him, and was evidently fuily satisfied 
with what she saw, for with a small sigh 
of content she picked up her letters, while 


he tore the corner off one of his. But he 
was not allowed to proceed undisturbed 
in the perusal of his mail, for he had 
hardly read down the first page of that 
particular missive when a quick exclama- 
tion caused him to look up. 

‘**Oh,” she cried, indignantly, ‘‘ I think 
this is too bad—is perfectly shameful—to 
drag me into it.” 

** What is it?” Cliffe demanded. ** Don’t 
spare my feelings, but tell me at once.” 

‘It’s Jim Corlears,” she replied, and 
then paused, lost in thought. 

“Yes?” he said. 

‘*T won't do it!” she exclaimed, after a 
moment's reflection. ‘‘ I won't!” 

‘‘T have rarely seen you more deter- 
mined,” commented Cliffe. 

‘*Harold,” she said, ‘‘don’t make fun 
of me. This is serious. You remember 
that I have always known him, although 
I haven't seen him very often lately; but 
he hasn’t the right to do such a thing. 
Here’s a letter from him in which he 
makes a long and harrowing appeal to 
me to give him my aid with Mabel—tell- 
ing me how desperate he is, and how he 
can do nothing without me.” 

‘* Poor old chap! he does seem in a bad 
way; but if he chooses to overflow with 
confidence in his distress, why, is there 
any reason you should be so indignant 
and resolute?” 

‘*That isn’t all,” she continued. ‘* He 
encloses a letter that he says I must see 
reaches her—at once. He says that it is 
most important and there must be no de- 
lay, and that I must make her read it. 
He writes that she thinks it is not best or 
wise for her to see him, or even to hear 
anything from him, and he can’t contrive 
that she should, and that I am his only 
hope.” 

** Really?” observed Cliffe. 

‘* And don’t you see how very hard it 
is for me? She has told me particularly 
that she does not wish to hear or see any- 
thing that will make her think of him. 
She said that she had made up her mind, 
and that it all was impossible and she 
wanted to forget. It has been hard 
enough for her, and I can’t make it hard- 
er. He has been unkind and ungenerous 
and dishonorable in the way he has kept 
torturing her, and I will not help him to 
do it. If he cannot respect her noble 
strength and try to help her, I can and I 
will.” 

Kitty concluded with great energy, and 
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emphasized the last word by striking the 
edge of the envelope against the table. 

‘*Let me see it,” said Cliffe, holding 
out his hand. 

She gave the letter to him, and watched 
him as he hastily ran over the pages. 

‘* He doesn’t say where he is, or where 
he is going to be.” 

‘* No,” she replied, indifferently. 

‘‘And I heard them say at the club 
only yesterday that no one had seen him 
for along time, and that there wasn’t any 
one who knew how to reach him.” 

‘“What difference does that make ?” 
she asked. 

‘* Merely that you can’t send it back 
to him and say that you can’t do what 
he asks.” 

‘“Why?” she demanded. 

‘* Because the letter to the girl is 
marked in the corner ‘Immediate and 
urgent,’ and you don’t know where to 
send it so that he can get it—immediately 
and urgently.” 

‘““What is the difference?” she in- 
quired. 

“Only this, that if he can’t have it 
back at once, the note ought to be de- 
livered.” 

**T don’t see why,” she said. 

‘*Tt’s an implied trust,” he answered. 

3ut I never asked for his trust,” she 
urged. 

‘** Very true,” he answered. 

‘And he has imposed it on me without 
my consent and against “my will.” 
‘ Certainly.” 

‘Then I don’t see why I should do 
anything.” 

‘It’s a question of honor,” said Cliffe. 

‘* How can it be,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ when 
I have not had anything to do with it?” 

‘*Tt's just because you haven't had any- 
thing to do with it that it is.” 

‘* How very foolish!” she retorted. 

‘‘Not at all. It is possible to resolve 
almost every question of honor into a 
question of sense, and indeed honor may 
be said to be sense raised to the nth power. 
Take this example. You do not know 
that if this letter is not delivered immedi- 
ately and urgently that it may not be too 
late for it to be of any use.” 

‘* Yes,” she admitted; ‘‘ he says that it 
is ‘ vital’ that she should read it at once.” 

‘* Very well,” argued Cliffe. ‘‘ Suppose 
you send the letter back to him, and he 
does not receive it for some time, and 
does not know that she has not read it, 





you don’t know how wrongly things may 
go.” 

‘*T know how wrongly things will go 
if I give it to her, and what trouble, 
what terrible trouble such a useless ap 
peal will make for this poor girl who is 
trying to do the best she can.” 

‘*But you have nothing to do with 
that; it is your duty to fulfil the trust re 
posed in you.” 

‘*And which he had no business to re 
pose in me,” she urged. 

‘Very true again,” said Cliffe; ‘* but 
again that is none of your business.” 

‘*And must we do things that are un 
reasonable simply because some people in 
flict them on us?” 

‘*Very often—in honor,” he answered. 

‘* And must I act unwisely and cruelly 
because, without any fault on my part, 
this man has seen fit to put me in this 
position?” 

‘* Assuredly—in honor,” said Cliffe. 

‘*That’s a man’s idea of honor,” Kitty 
retorted, indignantly, ‘‘ and as selfish as 
all his points of view. Simply so that he 
may shrug his shoulders and be able to 
say to himself ‘I have not failed,’ he is 
willing to bring trouble and suffering on 
others.” 

‘*Honor is a very complicated affair, 
often compelling us to act cruelly when 
we should act kindly, and kindly when it 
would be our inclination to act cruelly. 
Kitty,” he said, ‘‘ there is always an un- 
derlying reason. There was some French- 
man once who illustrated one of the great 
principles of honor by a letter. He said 

I don’t remember his exact words—that 
a letter was protected because it did not 
defend itself. Now suppose you heard 
that some one you knew had opened a 
letter that was not meant for them, and 
had gained something by what they read 
in it?” 

‘*T should, of course, despise them more 
than I can say,” she replied, vehemently. 

‘Of course. Now suppose—just sup- 
pose that some one you knew had broken 
open a bank vault and stolen the money 
that was in it?” 

‘‘T should bé surprised and indignant 
and—and—sorry, if I had known them 
well.” 

‘* Your feelings would not be the same 
in both cases. Even if you condemned 
utterly the man who had robbed the safe 
you would not have in the same degree 
the feeling of contempt for the one who 
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had stolen the million dollars that were 
protected and the one who had stolen the 
secret that was not.” 

‘‘Tt seems unreasonable,” she admit- 
ted, ‘‘ but it’s true.” 

‘‘There’s really a reason,” Cliffe went 
on. ‘' Very well. Corlears is in some- 
thing the same position as the letter. He 
cannot defend himself. You can’t send 
it back to him so that he can get it in 
time and act for himself, so you must act 
for him.” 

‘I don’t know what trouble the letter 
may make for Mabel, and really I can’t.” 

‘Tt is necessary,” said Cliffe. 

‘* Besides,” she urged, ‘‘I don’t agree 
with you. It can’t be honorable to create 
difficulty and distress, and I am not going 
to do it.” She looked steadily at him, 
half entreatingly, half defiantly. ‘‘ It 
might make it almost impossible for her 
to do what she has made up her mind to 
do,” she added. 

“Tt might,” he admitted,readily. ‘‘ That 
clearly is supposable.” 

‘““And Mr. Muirhead is so good, and is 
very much in love with her in his way, 
and it’s honorable for her to marry 
him.” 

Cliffe said nothing. 

‘* And ean it be honorable for me to 
make it hard and perhaps impossible for 
her to do what is honorable for her?” 

‘*That is not the question,” he remon- 
strated. 

‘I don’t see why it is not,” she replied. 
‘* We ought to help people, and I will be 
helping her.” 

‘*You have yourself to consider,” he 
objected. 

‘*That’s why I condemn your man’s 
idea of honor. It’s all based on self, and 
that must be wrong. I know I must act 
for Mabel.” 

‘** And betray a trust,” he said. 

‘*Such a trust!” she interrupted, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ You can’t be made re- 
sponsible for anything you don’t do your- 
self.” 

‘*T said,” he went on, reflectively, ‘‘that 
women had no sense of honor.” 

‘*You make me so angry!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ They do, only it is a better, 
higher, truer, wider sense; not a narrow 
personal one.” 

Again the sudden feeling of slight 
constraint was broken by the entrance 
of the same servant who had before ap- 
peared. 
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‘*Miss Brooks,” he murmured. 
‘*Mabel!” exclaimed Kitty, looking at 
Cliffe; ‘‘so very early! How strange!” 
She turned to the man. ‘‘Take Miss 
Brooks to the library, and I will come at 
once.” 

The servant turned and disappeared. 

‘*What are you going to do?” asked 
Cliffe, curiously. 

‘*T don’t know,” she exclaimed as she 
hurried out. 

Cliffe strolled to the fireplace and 
looked at the grate where the first fire of 
the year crackled cheerfully, then he 
strayed to the window and gazed across 
the small strip of grass at the vine, glori- 
ous with the crimson and gold of autumn, 
that hung in bright sunshine on the op 
posite stable wall. There was a smile on 
his face, but his brow was wrinkled a lit- 
tle perplexedly as he drummed on the 
glass. Suddenly his reverie was inter- 
rupted by the advent of the ‘second 
man,” who was clearly officiating in the 
temporary absence of the butler. 

‘““A gentleman, sir, to see you,” he 
said, ‘‘ and, if you please, he’s in a hurry. 
He—” 

The sentence was not finished, for the 
speaker was almost thrust aside by a 
young man who pushed through the 
door. 

**Corlears!” cried Cliffe. 

‘* Yes,” exclaimed the other, ‘‘ but I 
haven’t the time to explain now. Do 
you know if your wife got a letter from 
me?” 

‘** She did,” said Cliffe. 

‘“With a letter to be given to Miss 
Brooks?” 

‘* Yes,” said Cliffe. 

‘*‘Do you know if she can have given 
it to her?” 

‘*T don’t,” replied Cliffe, shaking his 
head. 

“If I can only manage to stop her,” 
cried the other. 

‘* You don’t want her to give it to this 
young woman?” 

‘*No,” eried the other, in an anxious 
tone. ‘‘ Not for anything; not for the 
world—now.” 

‘*Something has happened,” said Cliffe, 
advancing. 

‘Yes; [ve experienced a change of 
heart,” and Corlears laughed nervously. 
‘*T say, it’s rather strange my rushing in 
and telling you these personal things 
straight off, when I have not seen much 
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of you for a long time, but we'll talk all 
about that later. It’s this way: I was 
desperate, and I felt that it was all no 
use, and that I'd better give it up. I said 
I was going off somewhere to get myself 
shot—South Africa I had in my mind—and 
that then she'd be sorry for her heartless- 
ness and her folly and her obstinacy. I 
said a good many pretty unpleasant things 
when I wrote last night, but as I was 
driving down to the steamer this morn- 
ing, through the Avenue all gray and cold 
and deserted, in some way all appeared 
different, and I was sorry for what I had 
written in the excitement of the moment, 
and I couldn't endure to think of the way 
she'd think of me, and I found that if I 
was going to be miserable I'd rather be 
miserable here, near her, than somewhere 
else, and, in short, that I-couldn’t give 
her up and wouldn’t give her up to him, 
no matter what she might be willing to 
do because of a cursed mistake.” 

Corlears paused, a little flushed and out 
of breath. 

‘‘The women call it honor,” Cliffe ob- 
served. 

‘**T won't tell you what I call it,” said 
Corlears, savagely. ‘‘ But, anyway, I’ve 
got to have that letter. Ive let the 
steamer sail without me, and it’s in a 
way lucky I did, for they've decided 
that lawsuit, and there will be a lot of 
business about the money that’s coming 
to me.” 

‘*The courts have allowed the Corlears 
claim?” said Cliffe. 

‘* Yes,” said Corlears, impatiently ; ‘‘it’s 
all in the morning papers; but that’s no 
matter. Where is your wife?” 

‘* And you are rich?” asked the other. 

‘* Yes, I suppose so; but what of that?” 

“You cheerful idiot,” replied Cliffe, 
‘it would have been a great deal better 
if you had sailed.” 

‘* Why?” asked Corlears, aghast. 

‘*Don’t you see, if she wouldn’t marry 
you when you were poor because he was 
poor, she certainly won't marry you now 
when he’s poor and you're rich.” 

‘**T don’t see.” 

‘* It’s what they call honor,” said Cliffe. 
“And you might just as well tell them 
not to unpack your things, for then you 
ean take the next ship out.” 

Corlears stood looking dumfoundedly 
at the other man. 

‘*T thought,” he blundered, ‘‘that it 
would make it better.” 


But before Cliffe could speak his ear 
eaught the quick rustle of a gown, and 
Kitty dashed into the room. 

‘** Harold,” she cried, ‘* you don’t know 
what has happened.” 

‘Neither do you,” said Cliffe, impa- 
tiently. ‘* Here’s Corlears come to tel] 
me that he’s gone and taken to himself a 
fortune, and hasn’t sailed this morning 
because he thinks there’s a chance that 
foolish girl will marry him.” 

‘** Well?” said Kitty. 

‘‘And of course she'll only be mor 
foolish,” continued Cliffe, hotly. ‘* And 
just because he’s rich will be more un- 
willing to listen to him.” 

Kitty laughed gleefully as she looked 
up in Cliffe’s indignant face; then she 
crossed over and shook hands warmly 
with Corlears. 

‘*T congratulate you,’ she said, warmly. 

‘* How absurd,” said Cliffe, angrily, ‘‘ to 
congratulate him! He doesn't care any- 
thing for the money in comparison with 
the girl, and now she’s certainly lost to 
him with her idiotie fancies.” 

‘* Not at all,” laughed Kitty. 

‘* Impossible!” he exclaimed. 

‘** Didn't I tell you that you didn’t know 
what had happened?” she continued. ‘‘ It’s 
all most surprising. It seems that it 
was all a mistake about Mr. Muirhead’s 
losing his money. He has it all back 
again, and, by some mines or things, twice 
as much as he had before.” 

Both men gazed at her eagerly. 

And,” she went on, excitedly, ‘‘ don’t 
you see? Mabel could break the engage- 
ment, and she did at once. And that's 
what she came to tell me so early.” 

‘* Is she here?” inquired Corlears, quick- 
ly. 

‘*In the library,” cried Kitty. ‘‘ You 
had better go and see her, and she can 
explain better than I.” 

Without waiting for further bidding or 
any word of explanation or exeuse, Cor- 
lears crossed the room and was out of the 
door. 

‘* There,” Kitty exclaimed, triumphant- 
ly, ‘‘ it has come out all right, after all.” 

‘** Without thanks to any one,” remon- 
strated Cliffe. 

‘* What's the difference about the way? 
It’s right, and that is all.” 

‘** And the letter?” said Cliffe. 

‘“Why, when she told me, of course I 
gave it to her.” 

‘**Oh!” he exclaimed, discontentedly. 
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‘* What is it?” 

‘‘There were things in it he wrote in 
excitement, and that he didn’t want her 
to see.” 

‘*They'll make that all right,” she an- 
swered, with assurance. 

‘I suppose so,” he said, discontentedly. 

‘* What else is there?” 

‘‘ Why, it seems to me, as to the ques- 
tion of honor, we’re very much where we 
were.” 

For a moment she was silent, then she 
looked up at him. 

“Tll be honest,” she said, impulsively. 
‘*T gave the letter to her before she told 
me.” 

‘*But why—” he began. 

‘When I saw her I suddenly felt sorry 


for him—she was so pretty, and I thought 
he must feel so badly.” 

‘* You were sorry for him because she 
was pretty?” he said. Cliffe’s expression 
changed. ‘‘I have it,” he added. 

** What?” she asked. 

‘* Women haven't any sense of honor.” 

** Oh,” she cried, ‘‘ are you going to be 
gin all over again?” 

‘** But they have sympathy, which is as 
good,” he concluded. 

‘*Do you say that?” she exclaimed, de- 
lightedly. ‘‘ Then I'll forgive you.” 

For a moment there was silence. 

‘*IT wonder,” he said, ‘‘ what they are 
doing in the library?” 

‘* Very much what we are doing here,” 
she replied, with a laugh. 


METEOROLOGICAL PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. 


BY HENRY 
: yy astonishing miracle has just oe- 

{\ curred in our district,” wrote M. 
Marais, a worthy if undistinguished citi- 
zen of France, from his home at L’Aigle, 
under date of ‘‘the 13th Floreal, year 11” 
—a date which outside of France would 
be interpreted as meaning May 38, 1803. 
This “ miracle” was the appearance of a 
‘* fire-ball” in broad daylight—‘ perhaps 
it was wildfire,” says the naive clroni- 
cle — which ‘‘hung over the meadow,” 
being seen by many people, and then ex- 
ploded with a loud sound, scattering thou- 
sands of stony fragments over the surface 
of a territory some miles in extent. 

Such a “miracle” could not have been 
announced at a more opportune time. 
For some years the scientific world had 
been agog over the question whether 
such a form of lightning as that reported 
—appearing in a clear sky, and hurling 
literal thunder-bolts—had real existence. 
Such cases had been reported often enough, 
it is true. The ‘‘thunder- bolts” them- 
selves were exhibited as sacred relics be- 
fore many an altar, and those who doubted 
their authenticity had been chided as hav- 
ing ‘‘an evil heart of unbelief.” But 
scientific scepticism had questioned the 
evidence, and late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury a consensus of opinion in the French 
Academy had declined to admit that such 
stones had been ‘‘ conveyed to the earth 
by lightning,” let alone any more mirac- 
ulous agency. 
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In 1802, however, Edward Howard had 
read a paper before the Royal Society in 
which, after reviewing the evidence re- 
cently put forward, he had reached the 
conclusion that the fall of stones from 
the sky, sometimes or always accompa- 
nied by lightning, must be admitted as 
an actual phenomenon, however inexpli 
cable. So now, when the great stone-fall 
at L’Aigle was announced, the French 
Academy made haste to send the brill- 
iant young physicist Jean Baptiste Biot 
to investigate it, that the matter might, 
if possible, be set finally at rest. The in- 
vestigation was in all respects successful, 
and Biot’s report transferred the stony 
or metallic lightning-bolt—the aerolite or 
meteorite—from the realm of tradition 
and conjecture to that of accepted science. 

But how explain this strange phenom- 
enon? At once speculation was rife. 
One theory contended that the stony 
masses had not actually fallen, but had 
been formed from the earth by the action 
of the lightning; but this contention was 
early abandoned. The chemists were dis- 
posed to believe that the aerolites had 
been formed by the combination of ele- 
ments floating in the upper atmosphere. 
Geologists, on the other hand, thought 
them of terrestrial origin, urging that 
they might have been thrown up by vol- 
canoes. The astronomers, as represented 
by Olbers and Laplace, modified this the- 
ory by suggesting that the stones might, 
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indeed, have been cast out by volcanoes, 
but by volcanoes situated not on the 
earth, but on the moon. 

And one speculator of the time took a 
step even more daring, urging that the ae- 
rolites were neither of telluric nor selenic 
origin, nor yet children of the sun, as the 
old Greeks had, many of them, contended, 
but that they are visitants from the depths 
of cosmic space. This bold speculator 
was the distinguished German physicist 
Ernst F. F. Chladni,a man of no small 
repute in his day. As early as 1794 he 
urged his cosmical theory of meteorites, 
when the very existence of meteorites 
was denied by most scientists. And he 
did more: he declared his belief that these 
falling stones were really one in origin 
and kind with those flashing meteors of 
the upper atmosphere which are familiar 
every where as ‘‘ shooting-stars.” 

Each of these coruscating meteors, he 
affirmed, must tell of the ignition of a 
bit of cosmic matter entering the earth’s 
atmosphere. Such wandering bits of 
matter might be the fragments of shat- 
tered worlds, or, as Chladni thought more 
probable, merely aggregations of ‘‘ world 
stuff” never hitherto connected with any 
large planetary mass. 

Naturally enough, so unique a view met 
with very scant favor. Astronomers at 
that time saw little to justify it; and the 
non-scientific world rejected it with fer- 
vor as being ‘‘ atheistic and heretical,” 
because its acceptance would seem to im- 
ply that the universe is not a perfect 
mechanism. 

Some light was thrown on the moot 
point presenily by the observations of 
Brandes and Benzenberg, which tended to 
show that falling-stars travel at an actual 
speed of from fifteen to ninety miles a 
second. This observation tended to dis- 
credit the selenic theory, since an object, 
in order to acquire such speed in falling 
merely from the moon, must have been 
projected with an initial velocity not con- 
ceivably to be given by any lunar vol- 
canic impulse. Moreover, there was a 
growing conviction that there are no ac- 
tive voleanoes on the moon, and other 
considerations of the same tenor led to 
the complete abandonment of the selenic 
theory. 

But the theory of telluric origin of 
aerolites was by no means so easily dis- 
posed of. This was an epoch when 
electrical phenomena were exciting un- 


bounded and universal interest, and there 
was a not unnatural tendency to appeal 
to electricity in explanation of every ob- 
scure phenomenon; and in this case the 
seeming similarity between a lightning- 
flash and the flash of an aerolite lent 
color to the explanation. So we find 
Thomas Forster, a meteorologist of re 
pute, still adhering to the atmospheric 
theory of formation of aerolites in his 
book published in 1823; and, indeed, the 
prevailing opinion of the time seemed 
divided between various telluric theories, 
to the neglect of any cosmical theory 
whatever. 

But in 1833 occurred a phenomenon 
which set the matter finally at rest. <A 
great meteoric shower occurred in No 
vember of that year, and in observing 
it Professor Denison Olmsted, of Yale, 
noted that all the stars of the shower 
appeared to come from a single centre or 
vanishing-point in the heavens, and that 
this centre shifted its position with the 
“stars, and hence was not telluric. The 
full significance of this observation was 
at once recognized by astronomers ; it 
demonstrated beyond all cavil the cos- 
mical origin of the shooting - stars. 
Some conservative meteorologists kept 
up the argument for the telluric origin 
for some decades to come as a matter of 
course—such a band trails always in the 
rear of progress. But even these doubters 
were silenced when the great shower of 
shooting-stars appeared again in 1866, as 
predicted by Olbers and Newton, radia- 
ting from the same point of the heavens 
as before. 

Since then the spectroscope has added 
its confirmatory evidence as to the iden- 
tity of meteorite and shooting-star, and, 
moreover, has linked these atmospheric 
meteors with such distant cosmic resi 
dents as comets and nebule. Thus it 
appears that Chladni’s daring hypothesis 
of 1794 has been more than verified, and 
that the fragments of matter dissociated 
from planetary connection—which he 
postulated, and was declared atheistic for 
postulating—have been shown to be bill- 
ions of times more numerous than any 
larger cosmic bodies of which we have 
cognizance—so widely does the existing 
universe differ from man’s preconceived 
notions as to what it should be. 

Thus also the *‘ miracle ” of the falling 
stone, against which the scientific scepti- 
cism of yesterday presented ‘‘an evil heart 
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of unbelief,” turns out to be the most 
natural of phenomena, inasmuch as it is 
repeated in our atmosphere some millions 


of times each day. 
I] 


If fire-balls thought miraculous 
and portentous in days of yore, what in 
terpretation must needs have been put 
upon that vastly more picturesque phe- 
nomenon, the aurora? ‘* Through all the 
city,’ says the Book of Maccabees, ‘‘ for 


were 


the space of almost forty days, there were 
seen horsemen running in the air, in cloth 
of gold, armed with lances, like a band of 
soldiers: and troops of horsemen in array 
encountering and running one against an- 
other, with shaking of shields and multi 
tude of pikes, and drawing of swords, and 
easting of darts, and glittering of 
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Dire omens 
these; and hardly less ominous the au- 


ornaments and harness.” 
rora seemed to all succeeding generations 
that observed it down till well into the 
eighteenth century—as witness the popu- 
lar excitement in England in 1716 over, 
the brilliant aurora of that year, which 
became famous through Halley's descrip 
tion. 
sut 
throned 
meteors 


Franklin de 


all 


after 1752, when 
the lightning, 


came to be 


spectacular 
regarded as natural 
phenomena, the aurora among the rest. 
Franklin explained the aurora— which 
was seen commonly enough in the eigh 
teenth century, though only recorded 
once in the seventeenth —as due to the 
accumulation of electricity on the surface 
of polar snows, and its discharge to the 
equator through the upper atmosphere 
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Erasmus Darwin suggested that the lumi- 
nosity might be due to the ignition of liy- 
drogen, which was supposed by many phi- 
losophers to form the upper atmosphere. 
Dalton, who first measured the height of 
the aurora, estimating it at about one hun- 
dred miles, thought the phenomenon due 
to magnetism acting on ferruginous par- 
ticles in the air, and his explanation was 
perhaps the most popular one at the be- 
ginning of the century. 

Since then a multitude of observers 
have studied the aurora, but the scientific 
grasp has found it as elusive in fact as it 
seems to casual observation, and its exact 
nature is as undetermined to-day as it was 
a hundred years ago. There has been no 
dearth of theories concerning it, however. 
Biot, who studied it in the Shetland Islands 
in 1817, thought it due to electrified fer- 
ruginous dust, the origin of which he 
ascribed to Icelandic voleanoes. Much 
more recently the idea of ferruginous 
particles has been revived, their presence 
being ascribed not to volcanoes, but to the 
meteorites constantly being dissipated in 
the upperatmosphere. Ferruginous dust, 
presumably of such origin,has been found 
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on the polar snows, as well as on the 
snows of mountain-tops, but whether it 
could produce the phenomena of auroras 
is at least an open question. 

Other theorists have explained the au 
rora as due to the accumulation of elec 
tricity on clouds or on spicules of ice 
in the upper air. Yet others think it 
due merely to the passage of electricity 
through rarefied air itself. Humboldt 
considered the matter settled in yet an 
other way when Faraday showed, in 1831, 
that magnetism may produce luminous 
effects. But perhaps the prevailing the 
ory of to-day assumes that the aurora is 
due to a current of electricity generated 
at the equator, and passing through up 
per regions of space, to enter the earth at 
the magnetic poles—simply reversing the 
course which Franklin assumed. 

The similarity of the auroral light to 
that generated in a vacuum bulb by the 
passage of electricity lends support to the 
long-standing supposition that the aurora 
is of electrical origin, but the subject still 
awaits complete elucidation. For once 
even that mystery-solver the spectroscope 
has been baffled, for the line it sifts from 
the aurora is not matched 
by that of any recognized 
substance. A like line 
is found in the zodiacal 
light, it is true, but this 
is of little aid, for the 
zodiacal light, though 
thought by some astron- 
omers to be due to meteor 
swarms about the sun, is 
held to be, on the whole, 
as mnysterious as the au- 
rora itself, 

Whatever the exact 
nature of the aurora, it 
has long been known to 
be intimately associated 
with the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism. 
Whenever a brilliant au- 
rora is visible, the world 
is sure to be visited with 
what Humboldt called 
a magnetic storm—a 
**storm” which mani- 
fests itself to human 
senses in no way whatso- 
ever except by deflecting 
the magnetic needle and 
conjuring with the elec- 
trie wire. Such magnetic 
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storms are curiously associated also with 
spots on the sun—just how no one has 
explained, though the fact itself is un- 
questioned. Sun-spots, too, seem directly 
nked with auroras, each of these phe- 
nomena passing through periods of great- 
est and least frequency in corresponding 
cycles of about eleven years’ duration. 
“It was suspected a 
full century 


ago by 
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hardly dreamed of. 
however, 


Until such time, 
phenomena must feel 
themselves very grudgingly admitted to 
the inner circle of meteorology. More 
and more this science concerns itself, in 
our age of concentration and specializa- 
tion, with weather and climate. Its vo 
taries no longer concern themselves with 


these 





Herschel that the va- 
riations in the number 
of sun-spots had a di- 
rect effect upon terres 
trial weather, and he 
attempted to 
strate it by using the 


demon- 


price of wheat as a cri- 
terion of climatic con 
ditions, meantime mak- 
ing careful observation 
of the sun-spots. No 
definite 
came of his efforts in 


thing very 
this direction, the sub- 
ject being far too com 
plex to be determined 
without long periods of 
observation. Latterly, 
however, meteorolo- 
gists, particularly in 
the tropics, are disposed 
to think they find evi 
dence of some such connection between 
Herschel 
Indeed, Mr. Meldrum declares 
that there is a positive coincidence be- 
tween periods of numerous sun-spots and 


sun-spots and the weather as 
suspected. 


seasons of excessive rain in India. 

That some such connection does exist 
seems intrinsically probable. But the 
modern meteorologist, learning wisdom 
of the past, is extremely cautious about 
ascribing casual effects to astronomical 
phenomena. He finds it hard to forget 
that until recently all manner of climatic 
conditions were associated with phases of 
the moon; that not so very long ago 
showers of falling-stars were considered 
‘* prognostic” of certain kinds of weather; 
and that the ‘‘equinoctial storm” had 
been accepted as a verity by every one, 
until the unfeeling hand of statistics ban- 
ished it from the earth. 

Yet, on the other hand, it is easily 
within the possibilities that the science of 
the future may reveal associations be- 
tween the weather and sun-spots, auroras, 
and terrestrial magnetism that as yet are 
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stars or planets or comets or shooting- 
once thought the very essence of 
guides to weather wisdom; and they are 
even looking askance at the moon, and 
asking her to show cause why she also 


Stars 


should not be excluded from their do- 
main. Equally little do they care for 
the interior of the earth, since they have 
learned that the central emanations of 
heat which Mairan imagined as a main 
source of aerial warmth can claim no 
such distinction. Even such problems 
as why the magnetic pole does not coin- 
cide with the geographical, and why the 
force of terrestrial magnetism decreases 
from the magnetic poles to the magnetic 
equator, as Humboldt first discovered that 
it does, excite them only to lukewarm 
interest; for magnetism, they say, is not 
known to have any connection whatever 
with climate or weather. 


HI. 
There is at least one form of meteor, 


however, of those that interested our fore- 
bears, whose meteorological importance 
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they did not overestimate. This is the 
vapor of water. How great was the in- 
terest in this familiar meteor at the be- 
ginning of the century is attested by the 
number of theories then extant regarding 
it; and these conflicting theories bear 
witness also to the difficulty with which 
the familiar phenomenon of the evapora- 
tion of water was explained. 

Franklin had suggested that air dis- 
solves water much as water dissolves 
salt, and this theory was still popular, 
though Deluc had disproved it by show- 
ing that water evaporates even more rap- 
idly in a vacuum than in air. Deluc’s 
own theory, borrowed from earlier chem- 
ists, was that evaporation is the chemical 
union of particles of water with particles 
of the supposititious element heat. Eras- 
mus Darwin combined the two theories, 
suggesting that the air might hold a va- 
riable quantity of vapor in mere solution, 
and in addition a permanent moiety in 
chemical combination with caloric. 

Undisturbed by these conflicting views, 
that strangely original genius, John Dal- 
ton, afterwards to be known as perhaps 
the greatest of theoretical chemists, took 


essays was published; but the full eluci- 
dation of the problem came to him in 
1801. The merit of his studies was at 
once recognized, but the tenability of his 
hypothesis was long and ardently dis- 
puted, 

While the nature of evaporation was 
in dispute, as a matter of course the ques- 
tion of precipitation must be equally un- 
determined. The most famous theory of 
the period was that formulated by Dr. 
Hutton in a paper read before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and published in the 
volume of transactions which contained 
also the same author's epoch-making pa- 
per on geology. This ‘theory of rain” 
explained precipitation as due to the cool- 
ing of a current of saturated air by con- 
tact with a colder current, the assumption 
being that the surplusage of moisture 
was precipitated in a chemical sense, just 
as the excess of salt dissolved in hot wa- 
ter is precipitated when the water cools. 
The idea that the cooling of the saturated 
air causes the precipitation of its moist- 
ure is the germ of truth that renders this 
paper of Hutton’s important. All correct 
later theories build on this foundation. 

The next ambitious 
attempt to explain the 
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the question in hand, and solved it by 
showing that water exists in the air as 
an utterly independent gas. He reaclied 
a partial insight into the matter in 1793, 
when his first volume of meteorological 


phenomena of aqueous 
meteors was made by 
Luke Howard, in his 
remarkable paper on 
clouds, published in the 
Philosophical Maga- 
zine in 18083—the pa- 
per in which the names 
cirrus, cumulus, stra- 
tus, etc., afterwards so 
universally adopted, 
were first proposed. 
In this paper Howard 
acknowledges lis in- 
debtedness to Dalton 
for the theory of evap- 
oration, yet he still 
clings to the idea that 
the vapor, though in- 
dependent of the air, 
is combined with par- 
ticles of caloric. He 
holds that clouds are 
composed of vapor that 
has previously risen from the earth, com- 
bating the opinions of those who be- 
lieve that they are formed by the union 
of hydrogen and oxygen existing inde- 
pendently in the air; though he agrees 
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with these theorists that electricity has 
entered largely into the modus operandi 
of cloud formation. He opposes the opin- 
ion of Delue and de Saussure that clouds 
are composed of par 
ticles of water in the 
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opinion. Dr. Black, with his latent-heat 
observations, had really given the clew to 
all subsequent discussions of the subject 
of precipitation of vapor; and from his 





form of hollow vesicles 
miniature balloons, in 
short, perhaps filled 
with hydrogen), which 
untenable opinion was 
a revival of the theory 
as to the formation of 
all vapor which Dr. 
Halley had advocated 
early in the eighteenth 
century. 

Of particular interest 
are Howard's views as 
to the formation of dew, 
which he explains as 





caused by the particles 
of calorie forsaking the 
vapor to enter the cool 
body, leaving the water 
on the surface. This 
comes as near the truth 
perhaps as could be ex- 
pected while the old 
idea as to the materiality of heat held 
sway. Howard believed, however, that 
dew is usually formed in the air at some 
height, and that it settles to the surface, 
opposing the opinion, which had gained 
vogue in France and in America (where 
Noah Webster prominently advocated it), 
that dew ascends from the earth. 

The complete solution of the problem 
of dew formation—which really involved 
also the entire question of precipitation 
of watery vapor in any form—was made 
by Dr. C. W. Wells, a man of American 
birth, whose life, however, after boyhood, 
was spent in Scotland (where as a young 
man he enjoyed the friendship of David 
Hume) and in London. Inspired no 
doubt by the researches of Black, Hutton, 
and their confréres of that Edinburgh 
school, Wells made observations on evap- 
oration and precipitation as early as 1784, 
but other things claimed his attention; 
and though he asserts that the subject 
was often in his mind, he did not take it 
up again in earnest until about 1812. 

Meantime the observations on heat of 
Rumford and Davy and Leslie had cleared 
the way for a proper interpretation of the 
facts —about the facts themselves there 
had long been practical unanimity of 
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time on it had been known that heat is 
taken up when water evaporates, and 
given out again when it condenses. Dr. 
Darwin had shown in 1788, in a paper 
before the Royal Society, that air gives 
off heat on contracting, and takes it up 
on expanding; and Dalton in his essay of 
1793 had explained this phenomenon as 
due to the condensation and vaporization 
of the water contained in the air. 

But some curious and puzzling observa- 
tions which Professor Patrick Wilson, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow, had communicated to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1784, and some 
similar ones made by Mr. Six of Canter- 
bury a few years later, had remained un- 
explained. Both these gentlemen ob- 
served that the air is cooler where dew is 
forming than the air a few feet higher, 
and they inferred that the dew in forming 
had taken up heat, in apparent violation 
of established physical principles. 

It remained for Wells, in his memora- 
ble paper of 1816, to show that these ob- 
servers had simply gotten the cart before 
the horse. He made it clear that the air 
is not cooler because the dew is formed, 
but that the dew is formed because the 
air is cooler—having become so through 
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radiation of heat from the solids on which 
the dew forms. The dew itself, in form- 
ing, gives out its latent heat, and so tends 
to equalize the temperature. This ex- 
planation made it plain why dew forms 
ona clear night, when there are no clouds 
to reflect the radiant heat. Combined 
with Dalton’s theory that vapor is an in- 
dependent gas, limited in quantity in any 
given space by the temperature of that 
space, it solved the problem of the forma- 
tion of clouds, rain, snow, and hoar-frost. 
Thus this paper of Wells’s closed the 
epoch of speculation regarding this field 
of meteorology, as Hutton’s paper of 1784 
had opened it. The fact that the volume 
containing Hutton’s paper contained also 
his epoch-making paper on Geology, finds 
curiously a duplication in the fact that 
Wells’s volume contained also his essay 
on Albinism, in which the doctrine of 
natural selection was for the first time 
formulated, as Charles Darwin freely ad- 
mitted after his own efforts had made the 
doctrine famous. 
EV. 

The very next year after Dr. Wells's 
paper was published, there appeared in 
France the third volume of the Mémoires 
de Physique et de Chimie de la Société 
d Arcueil, and a new epoch in meteo- 
rology was inaugurated. The society in 
question was numerically an inconse- 
quential band, listing only a dozen mem- 
bers. But every name was a famous one: 
Arago, Bérard, Berthollet, Biot, Chaptal, 
de Candolle, Dulong, Gay-Lussac, Hum- 
boldt, Laplace, Poisson, and Thénard—rare 
spirits every one. Little danger that the 
memoirs of such a band would be rele- 
gated to the dusty shelves where most 
proceedings of societies belong—no milk- 
for-babes fare would be served to such a 
company. 

The particular paper which here inter- 
ests us closes this third and last volume 
of memoirs. It is entitled Des lignes 
isothermes et de la distribution de la 
chaleur sur le globe. The author is Al- 
exander Humboldt. Needless to say, the 
topic is handled in a masterly manner. 
The distribution of heat on the surface 
of the globe, on mountain - sides, in the 
oceans, in the interior of the earth; the 
causes that regulate such distribution; 
the climatic results—these are the topics 
discussed. But what gives epochal char- 
acter to the paper is the introduction of 


those isothermal lines, circling the earth 
in irregular course,joining together places 
having the same mean annual tempera 
ture, and thus laying the foundation for 
a science of comparative climatology. 

It is true the attempt to study cli- 
mates comparatively was not new. Mai- 
ran had attempted it in those papers in 
which he developed his bizarre ideas as 
to central emanations of heat. Euler had 
brought his profound mathematical gen 
ius to bear on the topic, evolving the 
‘*extraordinary conclusion that under the 
equator at midnight the cold ought to be 
more rigorous than at the poles in win 
ter.” And in particular Richard Kirwan, 
the English chemist, had combined the 
mathematical and the empirical methods, 
and calculated temperatures for all lati 
tudes. But Humboldt differs from all 
these predecessors in that he grasps the 
idea that the basis of all such computa 
tions should be not theory, but fact. He 
drew his isothermal lines not where some 
occult calculation would locate them on 
an ideal globe, but where practical tests 
with the thermometer locate them on our 
globe as it is. London, for example, lies 
in the same latitude as the southern ex- 
tremity of Hudson Bay; but the isotherm 
of London, as Humboldt outlines it, passes 
through Cincinnati. 

Of course such deviations of climatic 
conditions between places in the same 
latitude had long been known. As Hum 
boldt himself observes, the earliest set 
tlers of America were astonished to find 
themselves subjected to rigors of climate 
for which their European experience had 
not at all prepared them. Moreover, sa- 
gacious travellers, in particular Cook's 
companion on his second voyage, young 
George Forster, had noted as a general 
principle that the western borders of con- 
tinents in temperate regions are always 
warmer than corresponding latitudes of 
their eastern borders; and of course the 
general truth of temperatures being mild- 
er in the vicinity of the sea than in the 
interior of continents had long been fa- 
miliar. But Humboldt’s isothermal lines 
for the first time gave tangibility to these 
ideas, and made practicable a truly scien- 
tific study of comparative climatology. 

In studying these lines, particularly as 
elaborated by further observations, it be- 
came clear that they are by no means hap- 
hazard in arrangement, but are depend- 
ent upon geographical conditions which 
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in most cases are not difficult to deter- 
mine. Humboldt himself pointed out 
very clearly the main causes that tend to 
produce deviations from the average—or, 
as Dove later on called it, the normal— 
temperature of any given latitude. For 
example, the mean annual temperature 
of a region (referring mainly to the north- 
ern hemisphere) is raised by the prox- 
imity of a western coast; by a divided 
configuration of the continent into pen- 
insulas; by the existence of open seas to 
the north or of radiating continental sur- 
faces to the south; by mountain ranges 
to shield from cold winds; by the infre- 
quency of swamps to become congealed ; 
by the absence of woods in a dry, sandy 
soil; and by the serenity of sky in the 
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summer months, and the vicinity of an 
ocean current bringing water which is of 
a higher temperature than that of the sur- 
rounding sea. 

Conditions opposite to these tend, of 
course, correspondingly to lower the tem- 
perature. In a word, Humboldt says the 
climatic distribution of heat depends on 
the relative distribution of land and sea, 
and on the ‘“‘ hypsometrical configuration 
of the continents”; and he urges that 
‘*oreat meteorological phenomena cannot 
be comprehended when considered inde- 
pendently of geognostic relations” —a 
truth which, like most other general prin- 
ciples, seems simple enough once it is 
pointed out. 

With that broad sweep of imagination 
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which characterized him, Humboldt speaks 
of the atmosphere as the ‘‘ aerial ocean, 
in the lower strata and on the shoals of 
which we live,” and he studies the atmos- 
pheric phenomena always in relation to 
those of that other ocean of water. In 
each of these oceans there are vast per- 
manent currents, flowing always in deter- 
minate directions, which enormously mod- 
ify the climatic conditions of every zone. 
The ocean of air is a vast maelstrom, boil- 
ing up always under the influence of the 
sun’s heat at the equator, and flowing as 
an upper current toward either pole, 
while an under current from the poles, 
which becomes the trade-winds, flows tow- 
ard the equator to supply its place. 

3ut the superheated equatorial air, be- 
coming chilled, descends to the surface in 
temperate latitudes,and continues its pole- 
ward journey as the anti-trade-winds. 
The trade-winds are deflected toward the 
west, because in approaching the equator 
they constantly pass over surfaces of the 
earth having a greater and greater veloci- 
ty of rotation, and so, as it were, tend to 


lag behind—an explana 
tion which Hadley point 
ed out in 1735, but whic) 
was not accepted un 
til Dalton independently 
worked it out and pro 
mulgated it in 1793. For 
the opposite reason, the 
anti-trades are deflected 
toward the east; hence it 
is that the western borders 
of continents in temperate 
zones are bathed in moist 
sea-breezes, while their 
eastern borders lack this 
cold-dispelling influence. 
In the ocean of water 
the main currents run 
as more sharply circum 
scribed streams—veritable 
rivers in thesea. Of these 
the best known and most 
sharply circumscribed is 
the familiar Gulf Stream, 
which has its origin in 
an equatorial current, im 
pelled westward by trade 
winds, which is deflected 
northward in the main at 
Cape St. Roque, entering 
and 
Gulf of Mexico, to emerge 
finally through the Strait 
of Florida, and journey off across the At- 
lantic to warm the shores of Europe. 
Such, at least, is the Gulf Stream as 
Humboldt understood it. Since his time, 
however, ocean currents in general, and 
this one in particular, have been the sub 
ject of no end of controversy, it being 


hotly disputed whether either causes or 


effects of the Gulf Stream are just what 
Humboldt, in common with others of his 
time, conceived them to be. About the 
middle of the century, Lieutenant M. F. 
Maury, the distinguished American hy- 
drographer and meteorologist, advocated 
a theory of gravitation as the chief cause 
of the currents, claiming that difference 
in density, due to difference in tempera- 
ture and saltness, would sufficiently ac- 
count for the oceanic circulation. This 
theory gained great popularity through 
the wide circulation of Maury’s Physical 


Geography of the Sea, which is said to 


have passed through more editions than 
any other scientific book of the period; 
but it was ably and vigorously combated 
by Dr. James Croll, the Scottish geologist, 
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in his Climate and Time, and latterly the 
old theory that ocean currents are due to 
the trade-winds has again come into fa 
vor. Indeed, very recently a model has 
been constructed, with the aid of which it 
is said to have been demonstrated that 
prevailing winds in the direction of the 
actual trade-winds would produce such a 
current as the Gulf Stream. 

Meantime, however, it is by no means 
sure that gravitation does not enter into 
the case to the extent of producing an in- 
sensible general oceanic circulation, inde- 
pendent of the Gulf Stream and similar 
marked currents, and similar in its larger 
outlines to the polar-equatorial circula- 
tion of the air. The idea of such oceanic 
circulation was first suggested in detail 
by Professor Lenz of St. Petersburg, in 
1845, but it was not generally recognized 
until Dr. Carpenter independently lit 
upon the idea 
more than twen 
ty years later. 
The plausibility 
of the conception 
is obvious ; yet 
the alleged fact 
of such cireula- 
tion has been 
hotly disputed, 
and the question 
is still subjudice. 

But whether 
or not such gen- 
eral circulation 
of ocean water 
takes place, it is 
beyond dispute 
that the recog- 
nized = currents 
carry an enor- 
mous quantity 
of heat from the 
tropics toward 
the poles. Dr. 
Croll, who has 
perhaps = given 
more attention 
to the physies of 
the subject than 
almost any other person, computes that 
the Gulf Stream conveys to the North 
Atlantie one-fourth as much heat as that 
body receives directly from the sun, and 
he argues that were it not for the trans- 
portation of heat by this and similar Pa- 
cific currents, only a narrow tropical re- 
gion of the globe would be warm enough 
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for habitation by the existing faunas. 
Dr. Croll argues that a slight change in 
the relative values of northern and south- 
ern trade-winds (such as he believes has 
taken place at various periods in the past) 
would suffice to so alter the equatorial 
current which now feeds the Gulf Stream 
that its main bulk would be deflected 
southward instead of northward, by the 
angle of Cape St. Roque. Thus the Gulf 
Stream would be nipped in the bud, and, 
according to Dr, Croll’s estimates, the re- 
sults would be disastrous for the northern 
hemisphere. The anti-trades, which now 
are warmed by the Gulf Stream, would 
then blow as cold winds across the shores 
of western Europe, and in all probability 
a glacial epoch would supervene through- 
out the northern hemisphere. 

The same consequences, so far as Eu- 
rope is concerned at least, would appar- 
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ently ensue were the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma to settle into the sea, allowing tie 
Caribbean current to pass into the Pacific. 
But the geologist tells us that this isth- 
mus rose at a comparatively recent geo- 
logical period, though it is hinted that 
there had been some time previously a 
temporary land connection between the 
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two continents. Are we to infer, then, 
that the two Americas in their unions 
and disunions have juggled with the cli- 
mate of the otler hemisphere? Appar- 
ently so, if the estimates made of the in- 
fluence of the Gulf Stream be tenable. 
It is a far ery from Panama to Russia. 
Yet it seems within the possibilities that 
the meteorologist may learn from the 
geologist of Central America something 
that will enable him to explain to the 
paleontologist of Europe how it chanced 
that at one time the mammoth and rhi- 
noceros roamed across northern Siberia, 
while at another time the reindeer and 
musk-ox browsed along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

Possibilities, I said, not probabilities. 
Yet even the faint glimmer of so alluring 
a possibility brings home to one with 
vividness the truth of Humboldt’s per- 
spicuous observation that meteorology 
can be properly comprehended only when 
studied in connection with the companion 
sciences. There are no isolated plienom- 
ena in nature. 

As 

Yet, after all, it is not to be denied that 
the chief concern of the meteorologist 
must be with that other medium, the 
‘ocean of air, on the shoals of which we 
live.” For whatever may be accomplish- 
ed by water currents in the way of con- 
veying heat, it is the wind currents that 
effect the final distribution of that heat. 
As Dr. Croll has urged, the waters of the 
Gulf Stream do not warm the shores of 

jurope by direct contact, but by warming 
the anti-trade-winds, which subsequently 
blow across the continent. And every- 
where the heat accumulated by water be- 
comes effectual in modifying climate, not 
so much by direct radiation as by diffu- 
sion through the medium of the air. 

This very obvious importance of aerial 
currents led to their practical study long 
before meteorology had any title to the 
rank of science, and Dalton’s explanation 
of the trade-winds had laid the foundation 
for a science of wind dynamies before our 
century began. But no substantial further 
advance in this direction was effected un- 
til about 1827, when Heinrich W. Dove, 
of Kénigsberg, afterward to be known as 
perhaps the foremost meteorologist of his 
generation, included the winds among the 
subjects of his elaborate statistical studies 
in climatology. 
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Dove classified the winds as permanent, 
periodical, and variable. His great dis- 
covery was that all winds, of whatever 
character, and not merely the permanent 
winds, come under the influence of the 
earth’s rotation in such a way as to be de 
flected from their course, and hence to 
take on a gyratory motion—that, in short, 
all local winds are minor eddies in the 
great polar-equatorial whirl, and tend to 
reproduce in miniature the character of 
that vast maelstrom. For the first time, 
then, temporary or variable winds were 
seen to lie within the province of law. 

A generation later, Professor William 
Ferrel, the American meteorologist, who 
had been led to take up the subject by a 
perusal of Maury’s discourse on ocean 
winds, formulated a general mathematical 
law, to the effect that any body moving 
in a right line along the surface of the 
arth in any direction tends to have its 
course deflected, owing to the earth’s rota- 
tion, to the right hand in the northern and 
to the left hand in the southern hemis- 
pheres. This law had indeed been stated 
as early as 1835 by the French physicist 
Poisson, but no one then thought of it as 
other than a mathematical curiosity; its 
true significance was only understood af- 
ter Professor Ferrel had independently 
rediscovered it (just as Dalton rediscov- 
ered Hadley’s forgotten law of the trade- 
winds) and applied it to the motion of 
wind currents. 

Then it became clear that here is a key 
to the phenomena of atmospheric circu- 
lation, from the great polar-equatorial 
maelstrom which manifests itself in the 
trade-winds, to the most circuinscribed 
riffle which is announced as a local storm. 
And the more the phenomena were stud- 
ied, the more striking seemed the parallel 
between the greater maelstrom and these 
lesser eddies. Just as the entire atmos- 
pheriec mass of each hemisphere is seen, 
when viewed as a whole, to be carried in 
a great whirl about the pole of that hem- 
isphere, so the local disturbances within 
this great tide are found always to take 
the form of whirls about a local storm- 
centre—which storm centre, meantime, is 





carried along in the major current, as one 
often sees a little whirlpool in the water 
swept along with the main current of the 
stream. Sometimes, indeed, the local 
eddy, caught as it were in an ancillary 
current of the great polar stream, is de- 
flected from its normal course and may 
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seem to travel against 
the stream ; but such de- 
viations are departures 
from the rule. In the 
creat majority of cases, 
for example, in the 
north-temperate zone, a 
storm centre (with its 
attendant local whirl) 
travels to the northeast, 
along the main current 
of the anti-trade-wind, 
of which it is a part; 
and though exception- 
ally its course may be 
to the southeast instead, 
it almost never departs 
so widely from the 
main channel as to pro- 
cress to the westward. 
Thus it is that storms 
sweeping over the Unit- 
ed States can be an- 
nounced, as a rule, at 
the seaboard in advance 
of their coming by tele- 
graphic communication 
from the interior, while 
similar storms come to 
Europe off the ocean un- 
announced. Hence the 
more practical availa- 
bility of the forecasts 
of weather bureaus in 
the former country. 
But these local whirls, 
it must be understood, 
are local only in a very 
general sense of the 
word, inasmuch as a 
single one may be more than a thousand 
miles in diameter, and a small one is two 
or three hundred miles across. But quite 
without regard to the size of the whirl, 
the aircomposing it conducts itself always 
in one of two ways. It never whirls in 
concentric circles; it always either rushes 
in toward the centre in a descending 
spiral, in which ease it is called a cyclone, 
or it spreads out from the centre in a 
widening spiral, in which case it is called 
an auti-eyclone. The word cyclone is 
associated in popular phraseology with a 
terrific storm, but it has no such restric- 
tion in technical usage. A gentle zephyr 
flowing toward a ‘‘storm centre” is just 
as much a cyclone to the meteorologist as 
is the whirl constituting a West-Indian 
hurricane. Indeed, it is not properly the 
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WATERSPOUTS IN MID-ATLANTIC, 


wind itself that is called the cyclone in 
either case, but tle entire system of 
whirls—including the storm centre itself, 
where there may be no wind at all. 
What, then, is this storm centre? Mere- 
ly an area of low barometric »ressure— 
an area where the air has become lighter 
than the air of surrounding regions. Un- 
der influence of gravitation the air seeks 
its level just as water does; so the heavy 
air comes flowing in from all sides tow- 
ard the low-pressure area, which thus be- 
comes a ‘storm centre.” But the in- 
rushing currents never come straight to 
their mark. In accordance with Ferrel’s 
law, they are deflected to the right, and 
the result, as will readily be seen, must 
be a vortex current, which whirls always 
in one direction, namely, from left to 
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right, or in the direction opposite to that 
of the hands of a watch held with its 
face upward. The velocity of the cy- 
clonic currents will depend largely upon 
the difference in barometric pressure be- 
tween the storm centre and the confines 
of the cyclone system. And the velocity 
of the currents will determine to some 
extent the degree of deflection, and hence 
the exact path of the descending spiral in 
which the wind approaches the centre. 
3ut in every case and in every part of 
the cyclone system it is true, as Buys 
sallot’s famous rule first pointed out, 
that a person standing with his back to 
the wind has the storm centre at his left. 

The primary cause of the low baro- 
metric pressure which marks the storm 
centre and establishes the cyclone is ex- 
pansion of the air through excess of tem- 
perature. The heated air, rising into cold 
upper regions, has a portion of its vapor 
condensed into clouds, and now a new 
dynamic factor is added, for each particle 
of vapor, in condensing, gives up its mod- 
icum of latent heat. Each pound of va- 
por thus liberates, according to Profes- 
sor Tyndall’s estimate, enough heat to 
melt five pounds of cast iron; so the 
amount given out where large masses of 
cloud are forming must enormously add 
to the convection currents of the air, and 
hence to the storm-developing power of 
the forming cyclone. Indeed, one school 
of meteorologists, of whom Professor 
Espy was the leader, has held that with- 
out such added increment of energy con- 
stantly augmenting the dynamic effects, 
no storm could long continue in violent 
action. And it is doubted whether any 
storm could ever attain, much less con- 
tinue, the terrific foree of that most 
dreaded of winds of temperate zones, the 
tornado—a storm which obeys all the 
laws of cyclones, but differs from ordina- 
ry cyclones in having a vortex core only 
a few feet or yards in diameter—without 
the aid of those great masses of condens- 
ing vapor which always accompany it in 
the form of storm-clouds. 

The anti-cyclone simply reverses the 
conditions of the cyclone. Its centre is an 
area of high pressure, and the air rushes 
out from it in all directions toward sur- 
rounding regions of low pressure. As be- 
fore, all parts of the current will be de- 
flected toward the right, and the result, 
clearly, is a whirl opposite in direction to 
that of the cyclone. But here there is a 


tendency to dissipation rather than to 
concentration of energy, hence, consid- 
ered as a storm-generator, the anti-cyclone 
is of relative insignificance. 

In particular the professional meteo 
rologist who conducts a ** weather bureau” 
—as, for example, Sergeant Dunn, of the 
United States signal-service station in New 
York—is so preoccupied with the obser 
vation of this phenomenon that cyclone- 
hunting might be said to be his chief pur 
suit. It is for this purpose, in the main, 
that government weather bureaus or sig- 
nal-service departments have been estab- 
lished all over the world. Their chief 
work is to follow up cyclones, with the 
aid of telegraphic reports, mapping their 
course, and recording the attendant me- 
teorological conditions. Their so-called 
predictions or forecasts are essentially 
predications, gaining locally the effect of 
predictions because the telegraph out- 
strips the wind. 

At only one place on the globe has it 
been possible as yet for the meteorologist 
to make long-time forecasts meriting the 
title of predictions. This is in the middle 
Ganges Valley of northern India. In this 
country the climatic conditions are large- 
ly dependent upon the periodical winds 
called monsoons, which blow steadily 
landward from April to October, and sea- 
ward from October to April. The sum- 
mer monsoons bring the all - essential 
rains; if they are delayed or restricted in 
extent, there will be drought and conse- 
quent famine. And such restriction of 
the monsoon is likely to result when there 
has been an unusually deep or very late 
snowfall on the Himalayas, because of 
the lowering of spring temperature by 
the melting snow. Thus here it is pos- 
sible, by observing the snowfall in the 
mountains, to predict with some measure 
of success the average rainfall of the fol- 
lowing summer. The drought of 1896, 
with the consequent famine and plague 
that devastated India last winter, was 
thus predicted some months in advance. 

This is the greatest present triumph of 
practical meteorology. Nothing like it 
is yet possible.anywhere in temperate 
zones. But no one can say what may 
not be possible in times to come, when 
the data now being gathered all over the 
world shall at last be co-ordinated, classi- 
fied, and made the basis of broad induc- 
tions. Meteorology is pre-eminently a 
science of the future. 
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P EOPLE rarely consider what an in- 
teresting experiment in the evolution 
of man was going on here in America 
when Columbus set out on his crazy ad- 
venture across the sea, nor how abruptly 
the experiment ended when the white race 
and the red race met. For most of us the 
history of America begins in 1492. 

We, of course, all have some notion, 
framed partly from fact, largely from fic- 
tion, of the original possessors of our con- 


tinent. But, after all, I fancy that most 
of us only dimly realize that back of the 
wars which made the country free, back 
of the struggle with forest and soil and 
forbidding wastes which made it rich, 
back of the bold adventures which made 
it known, stretch long ages, in which 
masses of dusky people, from one sea- 
board to the other, lived out their simple 
lives face to face with nature, won their 
way slowly through savagery to barba- 
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rism, and even here and there began to 
press eagerly through the portals which 
open toward civilization. 

Then from countries in which mankind 
started earlier, or had more quickly scaled 
the heights of communal life, came the 
white men. The native advance was 
stayed, and soon the doors were closed 
forever upon a genuine American barba- 
rism just shaping itself into a crude civili 
zation in favored corners of the land. The 
Old World experiment in man -culture 
was grafted on the New, or, more fre- 
quently, replaced it altogether. 

But here and there in the Southwest 
some small groups of red men, called 
Pueblo or village Indians, the wreckage of 
the abortive experiment in primitive man 
culture in America, still survive. These 


Indians are mostly in Arizona and New 
Mexico, living in quaint stone or adobe 
houses in far-away fertile valleys, or 


perched atop of great plateaus. Until 
within a decade or two they lived and 
thought and worshipped powers unseen 
in just such fashion as they did, and in 
the very places where they were, when 
the Spaniards found them, more than 
three centuries ago; and even in some 
instances they still do so. 

These Pueblo Indians are not to be con 
founded either with the savages upon the 
Atlantic seaboard or in the eastern in- 
terior, with whom much of our early na 
tional history is concerned, nor with the 
nomadic tribes elsewhere in the land. 
Some of them present to-day a significant 
transition phase in the advance of a peo 
ple from savagery toward civilization, 
whose study is of priceless value in the 
understanding of the science of man. 

But each year—nay, each month— 
brings new ideas, new aims, new needs 
into the barbarian simplicity of this na- 
tive life. Old traditions, old customs, old 
aspirations, are fading swiftly and surely 
in the presence of the white man. It is 
humiliating not only for an American, 
but for any educated human being, to 
realize that in this great, rich, powerful 
United States, boasting ever of its general 
enlightenment, there is neither the intel 
ligent public spirit nor the sustained pri- 
vate devotion to the wider aspects of sci- 
ence to secure the myths and traditions 
and lore of those wonderful people before 
this page now open upon the Story of 
Man shall be closed forever. For no- 
where else upon this planet does this par- 
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ticular illumining phase of human life 
exist, nor will it come again. There are 
many fields of science in which it does 
not make very much difference if the 
work which is waiting to be done shall 
wait a little longer. A decade more or 
less is of little importance in the end. 
But here delay is fatal. 

The school-houses near the pueblos, the 
new requirements in food and dress, the 
new conceptious of the world, which be- 
gins for them to reach out beyond the 
cliffs upon the far horizon—these may all 
be very important to the material welfare 
of these waifs from the past, with a higher 
world culture pressing in upon them. 
But it means the speedy extinction of old 
customs in life and worship and ceremo- 
nial, which still are full of the spirit and 
practice of a primitive culture. It means 
that all natural things and happenings in 
their out-of-door world will soon lose their 
spiritual meanings, and that the quaint 
myths out of forgotten centuries will fade 
with the old folks who still may cherish 
them. When such people get on cotton 
shirts. need coffee and sugar, want rum, 
and begin to name their sons after the 
Presidents—for it has come to this save in 
one or two far-away places—they will not 
continue long to send messages to the 
gods by rattlesnakes, nor propitiate the 
elements with feathers and songs. 

It is not an untrodden way which must 
be followed if this treasure in the Man- 
Science is to be secured. The Bureau of 
Ethnology in Washington, under the di- 
rection of Major Powell, has done admi- 
rable work already. Cushing, Bandelier, 
Lummis, Stephen, Fewkes. Mrs. Steven- 
son, and others have rescued much. But 
the work should be more extended, more 
sustained, more amply supported, and 
must withal be quickly under way. 

In a recent issue of this Magazine the 
writer indicated the importance of a prac- 
tical knowledge of the modern Pueblo 
Indians in forming a conception of the 
elder people to whom they are closely 
linked. For the later workers in Ameri- 
can archwology have finally made it clear 
that the Pueblo Indians are in all prob- 
ability the descendants of the erstwhile 
mysterious Cliff- Dwellers of America, 
whose architecture and industries and 
habits, and nodoubt traditions and myths, 
they inherit. Some of the largest and 
most imposing of the old cliff dwellings 
are situated in southwestern Colorado and 
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in northern Arizona, along the tributaries 
of the San Juan River. But from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Colorado River, 
and from the northernmost tributaries 
of the San Juan southward to Mexico, 
smaller cliff-houses are abundantly scat- 


tered in the walls of the cafions. The 
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ruins and burial-places of the Cliff-Dwell- 
ers in many parts of the country have 
been eagerly explored, and their ethnical 
position in the higher stages of barbarism 
has been established. 

The purpose of this paper relates to 
some recent discoveries in the hot wonder- 
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iand which lies along the San Juan River 
and its northern tributaries, mostly in 
southeastern Utah. It relates to people 
whom the Spaniards never saw-—for the 
very good reason that they had long been 
sivied safe under the sand before the Old 
World folks knew how ‘‘the other half 
lived.” or even that there was another 
half. Buried, too, they were in a region 
nto which those intrepid and heroic ex- 
jlorers were never lured by God’s service 
or the color of gold. 

But all these red folks, like their sur- 
viving types in the pueblos, lived no 
doubt in sympathetic touch with the 
spirit of the earth and air and sky; and 
so, before unveiling the secret which the 
parched earth has kept so long, I should 
like to give to the reader a_ passing 
climpse of their deserted land. 

As you go over the Rocky Mountains 
towards the west from Colorado Springs 
or Pueblo or Trinidad, you come into a re- 
gion of jumbled ranges interspersed with 
mountain parks. The Colorado River, 
sweeping southwestward, has sculptured 
the wonderful valleys and sublime gorges 
known as the Grand Cafion. From the 
east the San Juan River, rising in the San 
Juan Mountains, and receiving from the 
north several tributaries, now mostly dry, 
joins the Colorado in southern Utah. 
North of the San Juan River, and be- 
tween its namesake mountains on the 
east and the Colorado River on the west, 
lies a triangular region about as large as 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut together,and called the Northern 
San Juan Plateau Country. A few small 
peaks rise here and there above the pla- 
teau, while everywhere great canons, wild 
and forbidding, or broad valleys with 
terraced sides, and lofty buttes or mesas 
rising gigantic from the bottoms, relieve 
the general level. The plateau region 
south of the San Juan River is the home 
of the Navajos. 

There are two or three small villages 
along the upper reaches of the San Juan 
River. But for the most part the broad 
valley, bordered by imposing bluffs, is in 
summer a hot, bare, stifling stretch of 
desert, with the sullen, muddy stream 
sweeping silently through it. Only tow- 
ard the end the river enters a profound 
chasm, and roars its way to the Colorado. 
But one town, Bluff City by name, with 
some two or three hundred of the Chosen, 
a solitary outpost and oasis of Mormon- 
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dom, exists, and even thrives in a half- 
hearted way, as thrift goes in a desert, in 
the southeastern corner of Utah. This 
town, ninety miles from the railroad, is 
the metropolis of the San Juan Valley. A 
swiftly subsiding gold craze brought many 
adventurers to the valley a few years ago. 
But now only a few placer miners are left, 
struggling here and there against odds, 
far down the stream, picturesque and 
pathetic beside their rough sluices and 
quaint water-wheels. 

It is from Bluff that you most con- 
veniently enter the country of which I 
write, and you see no fixed human habi- 
tation, and probably no white man, until 
you get back, brown, tired, and dusty, to 
Bluff again. The nearest railroad is at 
Mancos, in Colorado, and here at the 
Wetherills’ Alamo Ranch one can obtain 
an outfit and most competent guides, 
hardy, bright sons of the household, and 
wise in the lore of the hills, for the rough 
trip by way of Bluff to the plateau of the 
northern San Juan district. Access from 
3luff to the plateau is mostly by dim and 
devious Indian trails, which meander 
along the rough bottoms of the cafions, 
or clamber toilsomely to the uplands, over 
whose bare or pine-clad surfaces they 
stretch tortuously away. Water is scanty 
at the best, its situations known only to 
a few, and in dry seasons long and try- 
ing marches must often be made to reach 
the hidden and meagre pools and springs. 

The explorer must secure hardy ponies 
or mules, accustomed to forage for them- 
selves on the scantiest of herbage, and 
capable, if need be, of sustaining life for 
a day or two on the willow twigs and 
rank dried weeds of the bottoms. The 
pack is intrusted to mules. A canvas 
wagon-sheet and a blanket must serve in 
lieu of tent and bed. It is no hardship, 
however, in this dry and bracing air, to 
sleep under the stars. Water, no matter 
what color or consistency it may pos- 
sess, is the only thing which the travel- 
ler longs and strives and prays for, and 
for lack of this many an unwise advent- 
urer in these arid wastes has left his 
bones to bleach beside the way. 

The great cafions and their tributary 
gorges, which have been carved out of 
the plateau in the past, thousands of feet 
deep in places, by wind and sand and 
rain and mighty rivers, are now almost 
wholly dry, save when a cloud-burst or a 
storm on the far mountains sends a mad 
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torrent roaring down. But this soon 
passes, and in a few hours the horseman 
may be struggling along the parched bot- 
tom faint from thirst. 

In the high country the great pines 
sing and moan in the wind at night and 
morning. The pifions and cedars on the 
lower levels murmur fitfully to the pass- 
ing breeze. Small lizards rustle in the 
dried grass as they whisk from your 
presence. Prairie-dogs here and there 
chatter and whistle at you as you pass. 
As night comes on, the howls and barks 
of the coyotes circling far about the camp 
are weird and mournful. But the great 
country stretching away for hundreds of 
miles has scarce a human habitation, few 
wild animals and birds, and these large- 
ly of the still kind, and so is mostly si- 
lent. It is very hot in the daytime, with 
the sun straight at you from above and 
back at you from the rocks as you ride. 
It is sometimes rather trying to stop at 
mid-day, unpack, and get dinner. Per- 
haps there is no shade for twenty miles, 
except under your mules—and your mules 
kick. But the air is so dry and bracing 
that a temperature of from 108° to 112° 
in the sun is never disheartening, as is 
the ordinary summer weather of our 
Eastern cities, with that combination of 
heat and moisture which so remorselessly 
saps the energies. And ever above is the 
marvellous sky. The nights are always 
deliciously cool. Altogether, the wan- 
derer who doesn’t mind the wholesome 
sunburn upon the skin, and has a good 
supply of water, is about as free and 
comfortable and happy as good mortals 
deserve to be. How far away New York 
seems! And for the thousand unneces- 
sary things which we gather about us in 
our winter thraldom and dote upon, how 
pitiful are they, if we deign to recall 
them! This is living. You get down to 
sheer manhood, face to face with the 
bare, relentless, fascinating old earth. And 
no memory of art rebukes your willing 
thraldom to the glorious pictures which 
momently rise and fade. 

The tints of the cliffs in Monument Val- 
ley, south of the San Juan, shimmering 
through the hot haze of eighty miles; 
great sand columns which rise from the 
valleys, swaying pillars of pink and yellow 
and gray, now singly, now in groups, 
poising for hours, or gliding in stately 
fashion beyond the vision or melting 
away before you; the deep black shadows 
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upon the broken faces of the cliffs; tl, 
dark moving acres of forest and bush and 
plain, saved for a moment by driftino 
clouds from the pitiless thraldom of t] 
sun—these, and a nameless witchery o 
the air, which makes all far things strang: 
and beautiful, and which more than a] 
else lures back the wanderer to these }\ot 
wastes year after year, dwell in the mem 
ory when the trials are forgotten. 

This great desolate plateau, so inacces 
sible and so far from the usual routes o 
travel, is rarely visited save by cattl 
herders, and is inhabited only by a fey 
renegade Utes, who in summer live in 
wickieups built of boughs, and cultivat 
the few moist bottoms in the valleys 
Even the best government maps are ver 
faulty, and practically useless for the lo 
cation of water. 

One of the great cafions, about fifty 
miles long, and in places two thousand 
feet deep, with sheer cliffs overhanging 
the narrow winding bottom, and un 
named upon the map, is known to the 
herders as Grand Gulch. It harbors scores 
of large and imposing cliff ruins. But 
for the most part the ruined houses of the 
Cliff-Dwellers in this region are small and 
widely scattered. Some are built in shal- 
low caves far up the cliffs; some are under 
the overhanging rock near the bottom. 

Explorations of these ruins and their 
adjacent graves show that these Cliff 
Dwellers were the same sort of folk as 
those who once inhabited the Mesa Verde 
in southwestern Colorado, and the vast 
region stretching southward from the 
valley of the San Juan. The stone wea- 
pons, pottery, fabrics, etc., are similar, as 
are the skulls, which are short and flat- 
tened behind. 

Richard Wetherill and his brothers, of 
Mancos, Colorado, have made many and 
fruitful explorations of the cliff dwellings 
in this region. Part of their collections 
are now at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York, some are in 
Denver, some in Philadelphia, some are 
in their possession at Mancos, and some 
are in private hands elsewhere. Several 
persons from Bluff have gathered valua- 
ble material from these cliff ruins, part of 
which is in Salt Lake City, part dispersed 
without record. 


But I must hasten to my purpose and 


speak of a remarkable discovery made by 
the Wetherills in their work among the 
cliff ruins, and in the caves of the cafion 
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walls in the northern San Juan country, 
which has not, so far as I am aware, been 
vet recorded. In some of their excava- 
tions in this region the explorers were 
impelled, for what reason I do not know, 
to ‘dig under the walls of the houses of 
the Cliff- Dwellers and beneath their 
craves. Here, much to their surprise, 
they came upon another set of graves of 
entirely different construction, and con- 
taining relics of what appear to be a dif- 
ferent group of people. 

These older graves are in the floors of 
shallow eaves. They are egg-shaped 
holes. in the earth or sand, either stoned 
at the side, or lined with clay plastered 
directly upon the sand. The mummies 
of men, women, and children are found, 
often two bodies in one grave. 

Sandals woven of yucca fibre upon the 
feet. a breech-cloth of woven cedar bark, 
strings of rough beads around the neck, 
about the body a rudely constructed 
blanket of rabbit fur, enveloped in a yuc- 
ca cloth, over the head a small flat bas- 
ket, and a great finely woven basket over 
all—such was their burial fashion. 

The graves never contain pottery, as 
those of the Cliff-Dwellers are so apt to 
do, and the skulls of the people are nar- 
row and long, and never flattened at the 
back. Bone implements, stone  spear- 
heads and arrow-heads, twisted cords of 
human hair, well-formed cylindrical stone 
pipes, and baskets filled with seeds and 
ornaments are found with the bodies. 

Spear- points between the ribs, stone 
arrow-heads in the backbone, a great ob- 
sidian spear driven through the hips, 
crushed skulls and severed limbs—these 
secrets of the old graves show clearly 
enough that there were rough times in 
the cafions now and then, and that these 
old fellows were proficient in the bar- 
baric art of killing men—the art towards 
which some of our wind-and-paper patri- 
ots would fain have us climb back. 

Over these graves the rubbish heaps of 
the Cliff-Dwellers have in places accu- 
mulated to a depth of two feet, showing 
a long residence above the graveyards, of 
whose existence they may well have been 
unconscious. In many places great rocks 
have fallen upon the graves. 

The Wetherills soon recognized the eth- 
nological importance of their discovery, 
and have provisionally named the people 
who buried in these older graves the 
‘* Basket-Makers.” 
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There is no evidence that the Basket- 
Makers ever built in these caves. While 
their graves are often found under the 
cliff dwellings, they also occur in caves 
in which the Cliff Men had no houses, 
and with the earth level and hard above 
them. The skull has great significance 
in the lore which anthropology gleans 
here and there the world over out of 
forgotten graves, and the difference in 
the form of the skull between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Basket-Makers would 
seem—I speak with the reserve which be- 
comes a poacher upon anthropological 
preserves—to exclude their identity. 

One need be a student only of the hu- 
man nature of to-day to conclude that the 
newly found people were not mere in- 
truders upon the domain of the Cliff- 
Dwellers, vanquished, and hurriedly bur- 
ied; for the solicitous care wv which 
the bodies are furnished for their journey 
into ‘‘the country which is out of sight” 
forbids the notion. 

It seems to me to be not without possi- 
ble significance in determining the ethni- 
cal status of this new aborigine that no 
pottery of any kind has been found in his 
graves. He certainly knew the value of 
clay, for he plastered his graves with it. 
Students in the crude art of pottery-mak- 
ing have been led to believe that the use 
of clay was preceded by the acquirement 
of considerable skill in basket-making, 
and that from the earliest application of 
clay coverings or clay linings to baskets, 
to make them impervious, or resistant to 
heat, the manufacture of pottery was 
gradually evolved. 

Now if this old American did not know 
how to make pottery, he must, according 
to the widely accepted system of Morgan, 
be denied admission to the ranks of bar- 
barism, and, in spite of the fact that he 
had discovered clay and just missed the 
achizvement of a dish, be thrust sternly 
back among the savages. He might stiil 
be saved, however, by the creed of Tylor, 
if he knew how to till the soil; and though 
no agricultural implements were buried 
with him, as they often are with the Cliff- 
Dwellers, he was thoughtful enough to 
stow away in his excellent baskets some 
corn and seeds. So, as far as I can see, 
while he is damned to savagery by the 
American doctrine, he is saved to barba- 
rism by that of the Englishman. May we 
not give him the benefit of the doubt? 
People who know about these things 
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have told me that the stone hatchet fast- 
ened to a wooden handle by thongs is to 
be considered an implement of very high 
order, when you know, or guess wisely, 
about the genesis of inventions among 
people of the stone age. ButI regret to 
say that while these Basket-Makers pos- 
sessed most excellent stone arrow and 
spear heads, stone hatchets are not found 
among their belongings. Nothing of this 
nature better than a crude pounding- 
stone, bearing the form of a natural un- 
worked pebble, has been as yet unearthed. 
In the ruins and graves of the Cliff-Dwell- 
ers, on the other hand, stone hatchets with 
wooden handles, or with grooves for the 
attachment of these by thongs, are com- 
mon. This fact might perhaps be wisely 
adduced with the rest as evidence of the 
lower status of the Basket-Makers. 

The whole matter at present rests just 
here, until the various furnishings of their 
burial-places shall have received system- 
atic study, and the country shall have 
been more widely explored. But one may 
hazard a guess that these Basket-Mak- 
ers were nomadic Indians who used the 
sheltered caves as burial-places before the 
Cliff-Dwellers settled the country and util- 
ized the rocky shelters for their homes. 
There must in the old days have been 
many a fierce encounter up and down the 
rugged faces of the rocks when the Cliff 
Men met their foes with stone-tipped ar- 
row, axe, and spear— perhaps over the 
very spot where the elder folk, now 
still and crumbling in their unsuspected 
graves, had fought and lost. 

To one who has travelled much in this 
southwest plateau country, and knows 
not only just how dry it is, but also just 
how dry it is not, the residence of these 
early peoples in small scattered communi- 
ties along the now remote cafions and val- 
leys is neither surprising nor mysterious. 
Here were warmth and shelter the year 
round, and for those who had learned to 
build were houses half made already by 
the cave walls of the cliffs. 

It does not require very much food for 
bare subsistence, and a very small patch 
of corn suffices for a family. While 
springs and pools are rare, there are a 
good many places, in valleys apparently 
dry the summer through, in which the 
seepage from the back country comes 
down some sag in the hills and furnishes 
moisture enough for a crop of corn. The 
beds of dry streams also, where sand is 
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plenty, are often moist beneath the sur 
face. 

In fact, here and there all over tli 
Cliff-Dwellers’ country to-day, in stream 
beds, mostly dry, or in low places in tly 
bottoms, with no water visible, one comes 
across groups of Navajos or Utes camp 
ed beside little green patches of corn 
which seems to be growing out of th 
driest of sand banks. It is easier for th« 
corn roots than it is for the humans to 
get enough drinking-water, and the Ind 
ians are very clever to-day, as the olde 
fellows doubtless were, in finding the few 
places here and there in which the deep 
moisture suffices for a modest crop of corn. 

It has been the writer’s good fortune 
half on knowledge, half on pleasure bent, 
to journey over this desolate country un- 
der the skilful guidance of Al. Wetheril], 
to delve among the ruins of the cliff 
dwellings, to search through the opened 
graves of the Basket - Makers, and so to 
gain a conception at first hand of the 
land they lived in, the old folks, and their 
graves. And it is with Richard Wether- 
ill’s permission that I record this inter- 
esting discovery of the Basket - Makers 
which he and his brothers made some 
time ago. I am eager to do this because 
the enthusiasm, devotion, and practical] 
knowledge which he has brought to his 
life work in the cause of American arche 
ology should find more general apprecia- 
tion, and in the hope that means may be 
forth-coming from some quarter for the 
pursuit, under Wetherill’s direction, of 
this promising research. 

Will none of our great universities 
realize before it is too late that the trea- 
sure-house of folk-lore among the Pueblo 
Indians is crumbling fast, and that these 
fields of American archeology in the 
Southwest are wide and fruitful? 

If you have seen the living Indian 
from his better side, which too often is 
the side away from the white man, have 
learned to admire the qualities which so 
well fit him for his life in the open, and 
have come to realize—not mayhap with- 
out a tinge of wistfulness—how close he 
stands in every act and purpose and senti- 
ment to the powers above and to the pres- 
ences about him, you may come to have 
an esteem, and even a certain dreamy af- 
fection, for the silent Cliff -Dweller, so 
abounding that it shall include, bloody 
old warrior though he was, this new-found 
elder brother also. 
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BY OWEN WISTER. 


NXCEPT for its chairs and bed, the 
E cabin was stripped almost bare. 
Amid its emptiness of dismantled shelves 
and walls and floor, only the tiny ances- 
tress still hung in her place, last token 
of the home that had been. This minia- 
ture tacked against the despoiled boards, 
and its descendant, the angry girl with 
her hand on an open box-lid, made a sort 
of couple in the loneliness: she on the 
wall sweet and serene, she by the box 
sweet and stormy. The picture was her 
final treasure waiting to be packed for 
the journey. In whatever room she had 
called her own since childhood, there it 
had also lived and looked at her, not quite 
familiar, not quite smiling, but in its prim 
colonial hues delicate as some pressed 
flower. Its pale oval, of color blue and 
rose and flaxen, in a battered, pretty gold 
frame, unquellably pervaded any sur- 
roundings with a something like last 
year’s lavender, Till yesterday a Crow 
Indian war-bonnet had hung next it, a 
sumptuous cascade of feathers; on the 
other side a bow with arrows had dan- 
gled; opposite had been a Navajo blanket, 
staring in zigzags of barbarity; over the 
door had spread the antlers of a black- 
tail deer; a bear-skin stretched beneath 
it. Thus had the whole cozy log cabin 
been upholstered, lavish with trophies of 
the frontier; and yet it was in front of 
the miniature that the visitors used to 
stop. 

Shining quietly now in the cabin’s 
blankness this summer day, the heirloom 
was presiding until the end. Molly Wood 
did not bear the family name; but as her 
eyes fell on her ancestress of Bennington, 
1777, there flashed a spark of steel in them, 
alone here in the room she was leaving 
forever. She was not going to teach 
school any more on Bear Creek, Wyo- 
ming; she was going home to Benning- 
ton, Vermont. She stood among her pos- 
sessions. Antlers and blanket and all 
were being packed away, and her books— 
Robert Browning, Jane Austen, and oth- 
ers; works that none but herself on Bear 
Creek had found much sincere joy in, 
not even her most constant guest. After 
a long ride one day with the cow-puncher 
from Virginia, she had pressed Pride and 
Prejudice and Emma upon him. He 


had removed the masterpieces carefully 
to Sunk Creek Ranch, where he was now 
foreman, and scrupulously returned them 
upon a later visit. 

‘** How do you like them?” she had then 
inquired; and he had smiled slowly at 
her. ‘* You haven't read them!” she ex 
claimed. 

‘* No, ma’am.” 

‘‘Are you going to tell me there has 
been no time?” 

‘No, ma’am.” 

Then Molly had scolded her cow-punch- 
er, and to this he had listened with plea- 
sure undisguised, as indeed he listened to 
every word that she said. 

‘“Why, it has come too late,” he had 
told her when the scolding was over. ‘‘If 
I was one of your little scholars hyeh in 
Bear Creek school-house, yu’ could learn 
me, I reckon. But ’m a mighty igno- 
rant, growed-up man.” 

‘*So much the worse for you!” 
Molly. 

‘‘No. Iam pretty glad Iam a man. 
Else I could not have learned the thing 
you have taught me.” 

3ut she shut her lips and looked away. 
On the desk was a letter written from Ver- 
mont. “If you don’t tell me at once 
when you decide,” had said the areh 
writer, ‘never hope to speak to me again. 
Mary Wood, seriously, I am suspicious. 
Why do you never mention him nowa- 
days? How exciting to have you bring a 
live cowboy to Bennington! We should 
all come to dinner. Though of course I 
understand now that many of them have 
excellent manners. But would he wear 
his pistol at table?” So the letter ran on. 
It recounted the latest home gossip and 
jokes. In answering it Molly Wood had 
taken no notice of its childish tone here 
and there. 

‘*Hyeh’s some of them cactus blossoms 
yu’ wanted,” said the Virginian. His 
voice recalled the girl with almost a start. 
‘*This ride is the last I'll get for quite a 
while; I've branding and a heap o’ things 
to see to oveh in our country. But I’ve 
brought a good hawse I’ve gentled for 
yu’, and Taylor ’ll keep him till I need 
him.” 

‘*Thank you so much! but I wish—” 

‘*T reckon yu’ can’t stop me lendin’ 
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Taylor a hawse. And you cert’nly ‘ll get 
sick school-teachin’ if yu’ don’t keep out- 
doors some.” 

Once more she received the man’s 
flowers; once more she rode with him 
long and long, as three winters and sum- 
mers had seen them riding whenever he 
could come. Betweenwhiles it would be 
two months sometimes and more, for 
Sunk Creek was far across the mountains, 
and his work often lay from there even 
further, to Butte Creek and Drybone. 
This day the thick bushes along the stream 
were pink with wild roses again,and again 
the meadow-larks, invisible in the grass, 
sent up unexpectedly across the empty 
miles of air their ambushed song. Then 
he had bidden her good-by until next 
time. ‘‘ And there will be a next time,” 
he said at parting. 

‘There always is!” 
lightly. 

“There always will 
know that?” 

She did not reply. 

‘*T have discouraged spells,” he pur- 
sued, ‘‘ but I down them. For I've told 
yu’ you were going to love me. You are 
goin’ to learn back the thing you have 
taught me. I’m not askin’ anything now; 
I don’t want you to speak a word to me. 
But I'm never goin’ to quit till ‘next 
time’ is no more, and it’s ‘all the time’ 
for you and me.” 

With that he had ridden away, not 
even touching her hand. Long after he 
had gone she was still in her chair, her 
eyes lingering upon his flowers, those yel- 
low cups of the prickly-pear. At length 
she had risen impatiently, caught up the 
flowers, gone with them to the open win- 
dow—and then, after al!, set them with 
pains in water. 

But to-day Bear Creek was over. She 
was going home now. By the week’s end 
she would be started. By the time the 
mail brought him her good-by ietter she 
would be gone. She had acted. A new 
schoolmarm was engaged to succeed her 
for the new term, and her mother in Ben- 
nington was even now counting the days 
until her wandering girl should be there 
to lay head once more upon her bosom. 

To Bear Creek, the neighborly, the 
friendly, the not comprehending, this 
move had come unlooked-for, and had 
brought regret. Only one hard word 
had been spoken to Molly, and that by 
her next-door neighbor and kindest 


answered she, 


be. Don’t yu’ 
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friend. In Mrs. Taylor’s house the gir! 
had daily come and gone as a daughter. 
and that lady reached the subject thus: 

‘“When I took Taylor,” said she, sit 
ting by as Robert Browning and Jane 
Austen were going into their box, ‘‘I mar 
ried for love.” 

“Do you wish it had been money?” 
said Molly, stooping to her industries. 

‘** You know both of us better than that. 
child.” 

‘**T know I’ve seen people at home who 
couldn’t possibly have had any other rea 
son. They seemed satisfied too.” 

“Maybe the poor ignorant things 
were!” 

‘* And so I have never been sure how | 
might choose.” 

‘Yes, you are sure, deary. Don’t you 
think I know you? And when it comes 
over Taylor once in a while, and he tells 
me I’m the best thing in his life, and | 
tell him he ain’t merely the best but the 
only thing in mine—him and the chil- 
dren—why, we just agree we'd do it al! 
over the same way if we had the chance.” 

Molly continued to be industrious. 

‘‘And that’s why,” said Mrs. Taylor, 
‘*T want every girl that’s anything to me 
to know her luck when it comes. For I 
was that near telling Taylor I wouldn't!” 

‘‘Tf ever my luck comes,” said Molly, 
with her back to her friend, ‘‘I shall say 
‘I will’ at once.” 

‘Then you'll say it at Bennington next 
week.” 

Molly wheeled round. 

‘*“Why, you surely will. Do you ex- 
pect he’s going to stay here, and you in 
Bennington?” And the campaigner sat 
back in her chair. 

‘He? Goodness! Who is he?” 

‘*Child, child, you’re talking cross to- 
day because you’re at outs with yourself. 
You've been at outs ever since you took 
this idea of leaving the school and us and 
everything this needless way. You have 
not treated him right. And why, I can't 
make out to save me. What have you 
found out in one week you hadn't learned 
in three years? If he was not good enough 
for you, I—. But, oh, it’s a prime one 
you're losing, Molly! When a man like 
that stays faithful to a girl ‘spite all the 
chances he gets, her luck is come.” 

‘‘Oh, my luck! People have different 
notions of luck.” 

‘** Notions!” 

‘*He has been very kind.” 

















‘Kind! Bother! Ithought you were 
waking up.” 

‘‘ And I should like to show him some 
return. I am afraid he would scarcely 
enjoy Bennington society.” 

‘There! And so you actually have 
let the roughness hide the diamond.” 

Molly broke into high dudgeon. What 
she said is not important. 

While it was going on and after it was 
done Mrs. Taylor surveyed the room, and 
then she spoke the hard word—‘‘ I expect 
vou will find better grammar in Vermont, 
deary.” 

She did not wait for Molly to find 
speech. The good dame stalked out and 
across to her own cabin, and left the girl 
flashing independence in solitude among 
her boxes. It was in vain she fell to 
work upon them. Presently something 
had to be done over again, and when it 
was, the box held several chattels less 
than before the readjustment. She played 
a sort of desperate dominoes to fit these 
objects in the space, but here were a paper- 
weight, a portfolio, with two wretched 
volumes that no chink would harbor; and 
letting them fall all at once, she straight- 
ened herself, still stormy with revolt, eyes 
and cheeks still hot from the sting of 
long-parried truth. Then it was that in 
this pause from her forlorn home-break- 
ing her glance rested defiant and inti- 
mate upon the quiet little miniature, ap- 
pealed to it for support across the hundred 
years between them. So the flaxen girl 
on the wall and she among the boxes 
stood a moment face to face in seeming 
communion, and then the descendant 
turned again to her work. But after a 
desultory touch here and there she drew 
a long breath and walked to the open 
door. What use was in finishing to-day, 
when she had nearly a week? This first 
spurt of toil had swept the cabin bare of 
all indwelling charm, and its look was 
chill. Across the lane his horse, the one 
he had ‘‘gentled” for her, was grazing 
idly. She walked there and caught him, 
and led him to her gate. Mrs. Taylor saw 
her go in, and soon come out in riding- 
dress; and she watched the girl throw 
the saddle on with quick ease—the ease 
he had taught her. Mrs. Taylor also saw 
the sharp cut she gave the horse, and 
laughed grimly to herself in her window 
as horse and rider galloped into the beau- 
tiful sunny loneliness. 

To the punished animal this switching 
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was new, and at its third repetition he 
turned his head in surprise, but was no 
more heeded than were the bluffs and 
flowers where he was taking his own un 
directed choice of way. He carried her 
over ground she knew by heart—Corn 
cliff Mesa, Crowheart Butte, Westfall’s 
Crossing, Upper Cafion; open land and 
woodland, pines and sage-brush, all silent 
and grave and lustrous in the sunshine. 
Once and again a ranchman greeted her, 
and wondered if she had forgotten who 
he was; once she passed some cow-punclhi 
ers with a small herd of steers, and they 
stared after her too. Bear Creek nar- 
rowed, its mountain-sides drew near, its 
little falls began to rush white in mid 
day shadow, and the horse suddenly 
pricked his ears. Unguided, he was tak- 
ing this advantage to go home. Though 
he had made but little way—a mere be- 
ginning yet—on this trail over to Sunk 
Creek, here was already a Sunk Creek 
friend whinnying good-day to him, so he 
whinnied back and quickened his pace, 
and Molly started to life. She saw the 
black horse she knew also, saddled, with 
reins dragging on the trail as the rider 
had dropped them to dismount. A cold 
spring bubbled out beyond the next rock, 
and she knew her lover’s horse was wait- 
ing for him while he drank. She pulled 
at the reins, but loosed them, for to turn 
and escape now was ridiculous; and rid- 
ing boldly round the rock, she came upon 
him by the spring. One of his arms 
hung up to its elbow in the pool, the oth- 
er was crooked beside his head, but the 
face was sunk downward against the 
shelving rock, so that she saw only his 
black tangled hair. As her horse snorted 
and tossed his head she looked swiftly at 
the other horse, as if to question him. 
Seeing now the sweat matted on his coat, 
and noting the white rim of his eye, she 
sprang and ran to the motionless figure. 
A patch of blood at his shoulder behind 
stained the soft flannel shirt, spreading 
down beneath his belt, and the man’s 
whole strong body lay slack, and pitiful- 
ly helpless. 

She touched the hand beside his head, 
but it seemed neither warm nor cold to 
her; she felt for the pulse, as nearly as 
she could remember the doctors did, but 
could not tell whether she imagined or 
not that it was still; twice with painful 
care her fingers sought and waited for 
the beat, and her face seemed like one of 
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listening. She leaned down and lifted 
his other arm and hand from the water, 
and as their ice-coldness reached her 
senses clearly she saw the patch near 
the shoulder she had moved grow wet 
with new blood, and at that sight she 
grasped at the stones upon which she 
herself now sank. She held tight by two 
rocks, sitting straight beside him, staring, 
and murmuring aloud, ‘‘I must not faint; 
I will not faint”; and the standing horses 
looked at her, pricking their ears. 

In this cup-round spread of the ravine 
the sun shone warmly down, the tall red 
cliff was warm, the pines were a warm 
film and filter of green; outside the shade 
across Bear Creek rose the steep, soft, 
open yellow hill, warm and high to the 
blue, and Bear Creek tumbled upon its 
sun-sparkling stones. The two horses on 
the margin trail still looked at the spring 
and trees, where sat the neat flaxen girl 
so rigid by the slack prone body in its 
flannel shirt and leathern chaps. Sud- 
denly her face livened. ‘‘ But the blood 
ran!” she exclaimed, as if to the horses, 
her companions in this. She moved to 
him, and put her hand in through his 
shirt against his heart. 

Next moment she had sprung up and 


was at his saddle, searching, then swiftly 
went on to her own and got her small 


flask and was back beside him. Here was 
the cold water he had sought, and she 
put it against his forehead and drenched 
the wounded shoulder with it. Three 
times she tried to move him, so he might 
lie more easy, but his dead weight was too 
much, and desisting, she sat close and 
raised his head to let it rest against her. 
Thus she saw the blood that was running 
from in front of the shoulder also; but 
she said no more about fainting. She 
tore strips from her dress and soaked 
them, keeping them cold and wet upon 
both openings of his wound, and she drew 
her pocket- knife out and cut his shirt 
away from the place. As she continual- 
ly rinsed and cleaned it, she watched his 
eyelashes, long and soft and thick, but 
they did not stir. Again she tried the 
flask, but failed from being still too gen- 
tle, and her searching eyes fell upon ash- 
es near the pool. Still undispersed by 
the weather lay the small charred ends 
of a fire he and she had made once here 
together, and ridden home after coffee 
and fried trout. She built another fire 
now, and when the flames were going 
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well, filled her flask-cup from the sprin: 
and set it to heat, meanwhile returnino 
to nurse his head and wound, which he, 
cold water had stopped bleeding. Then 
she poured her brandy in the steamine 
cup, and, made rough by her desperat; 
helplessness, forced some between his lips 
and teeth. 

Instantly, almost, she felt the tremble 
of life creeping back, and as his dark eyes 
opened upon her she sat still and mute 
But the gaze seemed luminous with an 
unnoting calm, and she wondered if per 
haps he could not recognize her; she 
watched this internal clearness of his 
vision, scarcely daring to breathe, unti 
presently he began to speak, with the 
same profound and clear impersonality 
sounding in his slowly uttered words. 

‘**T thought they had found me. _ I ex 
pected they were going to kill me.” He 
stopped, and she gave him more of the hot 
drink, which he took, still lying and look 
ing at her as if the present did not reach 
his senses. ‘‘I knew hands were touch- 
ing me. I reckon I was not dead. I 
knew about them soon as they began, 
only I could not interfere.” He waited 
again. ‘‘It is mighty strange where I 
have been. No. Mighty natural.” Then 
he went back into his revery, and lay with 
his eyes still full open upon her where she 
sat motionless. 

She began to feel a greater awe in this 
living presence than when it had been 
his body with an ice-cold hand; and she 
quietly spoke his name, venturing scarce- 
ly more than a whisper. 

At this, some nearer thing wakened in 
his look. ‘‘ But it was you all along,” he 
resumed. ‘It is you now. You must 
not stay—’ Weakness overcame him, 
and his eyes closed. She sat ministering 
to him, and when he roused again, he be- 
gan anxiously at once: ‘‘ You must not 
stay. They would get you too.” 

She glanced at him with a sort of fierce- 
ness, then reached for his pistol, in which 
was nothing but blackened empty car- 
tridges. She threw these out and drew 
six from his belt, loaded the weapon, and 
snapped shut its hinge. 

‘* Please take it, ma’am,” he said, more 
anxious and more himself. ‘‘I ain't 
worth tryin’ to keep. Look at me.” 

‘‘Are you giving up?” she inquired, 
trying to put scorn in her tone. Then 
she seated herself. 

‘* Where is the sense in both of us—” 
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‘‘ You had better save your strength,” 
she interrupted. 

He tried to sit up. 

‘‘Lie down!” she ordered. 

He sank obediently, and began to smile. 

When she saw that, she smiled too, and 
unexpectedly took his hand. “Listen, 
friend,” said she. ‘*‘ Nobody shall get 
you, and nobody shall get me. Now take 
some more brandy.” 

‘Tt must be noon,” said 
ynuncher, when she had drawn her hand 
away from him. ‘I remember it was 
dark when—when—when I can remem- 
I reckon they were scared to follow 
me in so close to settlers. Else they would 
have been here.” 

‘‘ You must rest,” she observed. 

She broke the soft ends of some ever- 
creen, and putting them beneath his head, 
went to the horses, loosened the cinches, 
took off the bridles, led them to drink, 
and picketed them to feed. Further still, 
to leave nothing undone she could herself 
manage, she took the horses’ saddles off 
to refold the blankets when the time 
should come, and meanwhile brought 
them for him. But he put them away 
from him. He was sitting up against a 


the cow- 


ber. 


rock, stronger evidently, and asking for 


cold water. His head was fire- hot, and 
the paleness beneath his swarthy skin had 
changed to a deepening flush. 

‘Only five miles!” she said to him, 
bathing his head. 

‘*Yes. I must hold it steady,” he an- 
swered, waving his hand at the cliff. 

She told him to try and keep it steady 
until they got home. 

‘* Yes,” he repeated. ‘‘ Only five miles. 
3ut it’s fightin’ to turn around.” Half 
aware that he was becoming light-headed, 
he looked from the rock to her and from 
her to the rock with dilating eyes. 

‘“We can hold it together,” she said. 
‘You must get on your horse.” She took 
his handkerchief from round his neck, 
knotting it with her own, and to make 
more bandage she ran to the roll of clothes 
behind his saddle and tore in half a clean 
shirt. A handkerchief fell from it, which 
she seized also, and opening, saw her own 
initials by the hem. Then she remem- 
bered: she saw again their first meeting, 
the swollen river, the overset stage, the 
unknown horseman who carried her to 
the bank on his saddle and went away 
unthanked—her whole first adventure on 
that first day of her coming to this new 
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country —and now she knew how her 
long-forgotten handkerchief had gone 
that day. She refolded it gently and put 
it back in his bundle, for there was enough 
bandage without it. She said not a word 
to him, and he placed a wrong meaning 
upon the look she gave him as she re- 
turned to bind his shoulder. 

‘*Tt don’t hurt so much,” he assured 
her (though pain was clearing his head 
for the moment, and he had been able to 
hold the cliff from turning). ‘* Yu’ must 
not squander your pity.” 

‘*Do not squander your strength,” said 
she. ; 

‘**Oh, I could put up a pretty good fight 
now!” But he tottered in showing her 
how strong he was, and she told him that, 
after all, he was a child still. 

‘* Yes,” he slowly said, looking after 
her as she went to bring his horse, ‘‘ the 
same child that wanted to touch the moon, 
I guess.” And during the slow climb 
down into the saddle from a rock to which 
she helped him he said, ‘‘ You have got to 
be the man all through this mess.” 

She saw his teeth clinched and his 
drooping muscles compelled by will; and 
as he rode and she walked to lend him 
support, leading her horse by a backward- 
stretched left hand, she counted off the 
distance to him continually—the increas- 
ing gain, the lessening road, the land- 
marks nearing and dropping behind: 
here was the tree with the wasp - nest 
gone; now the burned cabin was passed ; 
now the cottonwoods at the ford were in 
sight. He was silent, and held to the sad- 
dle-horn, leaning more and more against 
his two hands clasped over it; and just 
after they had made the crossing he fell, 
without a sound, slipping to the grass, 
and his descent broken by her. But it 
started the blood a little,and she dared 
not leave him to seek help. She gave 
him the last of the flask and all the water 
he craved. 

Revived, he managed to smile. 
see, I ain’t worth keeping.” 

‘*It’s only a mile,” said she. So she 
found a log, a fallen trunk, and he crawl- 
ed to that, and from there crawled to his 
saddle, and she marched on with him, 
talking, bidding him note the steps ac- 
complished. For the next half-mile they 
went thus, the silent man clinched on the 
horse, and by his side the girl walking 
and cheering him forward, when sudden- 
ly he began to speak: 


“Yu 
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“I will say good-by to you now, 
ma’am.” 

She did not understand at first. 

‘** He is getting away,” pursued the Vir- 
ginian. ‘‘I must ask you to excuse me, 
ma’‘am.” He would have turned his horse, 
but she caught the bridle. 

‘*You must take me home,” said she. 
‘*T am afraid of the Indians.” 

‘“Why, you—why, they've all gone. 
There he goes. Ma’am—that hawse—”’ 

‘* No,” said she, holding firmly his rein 
and quickening herstep. ‘‘A gentleman 
does not invite a lady to go out riding 
and leave her.” 

His eyes lost their purpose. ‘‘TI'll cer- 
t’nly take you home. That sorrel has 
gone in there by the wallow, and Judge 
Henry will understand.” With his eyes 
watching imaginary objects, he rode and 
rambled, and it was now the girl who was 
silent, except to keep his mind from its 
half-fixed idea of the sorrel. As he grew 
more fluent she hastened still more, listen- 
ing to head off that notion of return, 
skilfully inventing questions to engage 
him, so that when she brought him to her 
gate she held him in a manner subjected, 
answering faithfully the shrewd unreali- 
ties she devised, whatever makeshifts she 
could summon to her mind; and next she 
had got him inside her dwelling and set 
him down docile, but now completely 
wandering ; and then —no help was at 
hand even here. She had made sure of 
aid from next door, and there she hast- 
ened, to find the Taylors’ cabin locked and 
silent; and this meant parents and chil- 
dren were gone to drive; nor might she 
be luckier at her next nearest neighbors’, 
should she travel the intervening mile to 
fetch them. With a mind jostled once 
more into uncertainty, she returned to her 
room, and saw a change in him already. 
Illness had stridden upon him; his face 
was not as she had left it, and the whole 
body, the splendid supple horseman, show- 
ed sickness in every line and limb, its 
spurs and pistol and bold leather chaps a 
mockery of trappings. She looked at him, 
and decision came back to her, clear and 
steady. She supported him over to her 
bed and laid him on it. His head sank 
flat, and his loose nerveless arms staid as 
she leftthem. Then among her packing- 
boxes and beneath the little miniature, 
blue and flaxen and gold upon its lonely 
wall, she undressed him. He was cold, 
and she covered him to the face, and ar- 





ranged the pillow, and got from its box 
her scarlet and black Navajo blanket and 
spread it over him. There was no more 
she could do, and she sat down by him to 
wait. Among the manyand many things 
that came into her mind was a word he 
said to her lightly a long while ago 
‘*Cow-punchers do not live long enough 
to get old,” he had told her. And now 
she looked at the head upon the pillow. 
grave and strong, but still the head of 
luxurious unworn youth. 

At the distant jingle of the wagon in 
the lane she was out, and had met her re 
turning neighbors midway. They heard 
her with amazement, and came in haste 
to the bedside; then Taylor departed to 
spread news of the Indians and bring the 
doctor, twenty-five miles away. The two 
women friends stood alone again, as they 
had stood in the morning when anger 
had been between them. 

‘*Kiss me, deary,” said Mrs. Taylor. 
** Now I will look after him—and you’! 
need some looking after yourself.” 

But on returning from her cabin with 
what store she possessed of lint and stim 
ulants, she encountered a rebel, indepen- 
dent as ever. Molly would hear no talk 
about saving her strength, would not be 
in any room but this one until the doctor 
should arrive; then perhaps it would be 
time to think about resting. So together 
the dame and the girl rinsed the man’s 
wound and wrapped him in clean things, 
and did all the little that they knew- 
which was, in truth, the very thing need- 
ed. Then they sat watching him toss and 
mutter. It was no longer upon Indians 
or the sorrel horse that his talk seemed 
to run, or anything recent, apparently, 
always excepting his work. This flow- 
ingly merged with whatever scene he was 
inventing or living again, and he wan- 
dered unendingly in that incompatible 
world we dream in. In the medley of 
occasion and names, often thickly spoken, 
but rising at times to grotesque coherence, 
the listeners now and then could piece 
out the reference from their own know- 
ledge. ‘‘ Monte,” for example, was his pet 
horse, continually addressed, and Molly 
heard her own name, but invariably as 
‘*Miss Wood”; nothing less respectful 
came out, and frequently he answered 
some one as ‘“‘ma’am.” At these frag- 


ments of revelation Mrs. Taylor abstained 
from speech, but eyed Molly Wood with 
As the night wore on, 


caustic reproach. 











short lulls of silence intervened, and the 
watchers were deceived into hope the fe- 
ver wasabating. And when the Virginian 
sat quietly up in bed, essayed to move 
his bandage, and looked steadily at Mrs. 
Taylor, she rose quickly and went to him 
with a question as to how he was doing. 

‘Rise on your laigs, you polecat,” said 
he, ‘and tell them you’re a liar.” 

The good dame gasped, then bade him 
lie down, and he obeyed her with that 
strange double understanding of the de- 
lirious; for even while submitting he 
muttered ‘‘liar,” ‘‘polecat,” and then 
‘* Trampas.”’ 

At that name light flashed on Mrs. Tay- 
lor, and she turned to Molly; and there 
was the girl struggling with a fit of mirth 
at his speech, but the laughter was fast 
becoming a painful seizure. Mrs. Taylor 
walked Molly up and down, speaking im- 
mediately to arrest her attention. 

** You might as well know it,” she said. 
‘‘He would blame me for speaking of it, 
but where's the harm all this while after? 
And you would never hear it from his 
mouth. Molly, child, they say Trampas 
would kill him if he dared, and that’s on 
account of you.” 

**T never saw Trampas,” said Molly, 
attentive. 

‘*No, deary. But before a lot of men 
—Taylor has told me about it—Trampas 
spoke disrespectfully of you, and before 
them all he made Trampas say he was a 
liar. That is what he did when you were 
almost a stranger among us, and he had 
not started seeing so much of you. I ex- 
pect Trampas is the only enemy he ever 
had in this country. But he would never 
let you know about that.” 

‘** No,” whispered Molly, ‘‘I did not 
know.” 

‘* You had better go to bed, child. You 
look about ready for the doctor yourself.” 

‘*Then I will wait for him,” said Molly. 

So the two nurses continued to sit until 
darkness at the windows weakened into 
gray, and the lamp was no more needed. 
Their patient was rambling again. Yet, 
into whatever scenes he went, there in 
some guise did the throb of his pain evi- 
dently follow him, and he lay hitching 
his great shoulder as if to rid it of the 
cumbrance. They waited for the doctor, 
not daring much more than to turn pil- 
lows and give what other ease they could ; 
and then, instead of the doctor, came a 
messenger, about noon, to say he was gone 
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on a visit some thirty miles beyond, where 
Taylor had followed to bring him here as 
soon as might be. At this Molly con- 
sented to rest and to watch, turn about; 
and once she was over in her friend's 
house lying down, they tried to keep her 
there. But the revolutionist could not be 
put down,and when, as a last pretext, Mrs. 
Taylor urged the proprieties and conven- 
tions, the pale girl from Vermont laughed 
sweetly in her face and returned to sit by 
the sick man. With the approach of the 
second night his fever seemed to rise and 
master him more completely than they 
had yet seen it, and presently it so raged 
that the women called in stronger arms 
to hold him down. There were times 
when he broke out in the language of the 
round-up, and Mrs. Taylor renewed her 
protests. ‘‘ Why,” said Molly, ‘‘ don’t 
you suppose I knew they could swear?” 
So the dame, in deepening astonishment 
and affection, gave up these shifts at de- 
corum. Nor did the delirium run into 
the intimate, coarse matters that she 
dreaded. The cow-puncher had lived 
like his kind, but his natural daily 
thoughts were clean, and came from the 
untamed but unstained mind of a man. 
And towards morning, as Mrs. Taylor sat 
taking her turn, suddenly he asked had 
he been sick long, and looked at her with 
a quieted eye. The wandering seemed to 
drop from him at a stroke, leaving him 
altogether himself. He lay very feeble, 
and inquired once or twice of his state 
and how he came here; nor was anything 
left in his memory of even coming to the 
spring where he had been found. 

When the doctor arrived, he _ pro- 
nounced it would be long—or very short. 
He praised their clean water treatment; 
the wound was fortunately well up on the 
shoulder, and gave so far no bad signs; 
there were not any bad signs; and the 
blood and strength of the patient had 
been as few men’s were; each hour was 
now an hour nearer certainty, and mean- 
while— meanwhile the doctor would re- 
main as long as he could. He had many 
inquiries to satisfy. Dusty fellows would 
ride up, listen to him, and reply, as they 
rode away, ‘‘ Don’t yu’ let him die, doc.” 
And Judge Henry sent over from Sunk 
Creek to answer for any attendance or 
medicine that might help his foreman. 
The country was moved with concern and 
interest; and in Molly’s ears its words of 
good feeling seemed to unite and sum up 
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a burden: ‘‘ Don’t yu’ let him die, doc.” 
The Indians who had done this were now 
in military custody. They had come un- 
permitted from a southern reservation, 
hunting, next thieving, and as the slum- 
bering spirit roused in one or two of the 
young and ambitious, they had ventured 
this in the secret mountains, and perhaps 
had killed a trapper found there. Editors 
immediately reared a tall war out of it; 
but from five Indians in a guard-house 
waiting punishment not even an editor 
can supply war for more than two edi- 
tions, and if the recent alarm was still a 
matter of talk anywhere, it was not here 
in the sick-room. Whichever way the 
case should turn, it was through Molly 
alone (the doctor told her) that the 
wounded man had got this chance—this 
good chance, he repeated. And he told 
her she had done not a woman’s part, but 
a man’s part, and now had no more to do; 
no more till the patient got well, and 
could thank her in his own way, said the 
doctor, smiling, and supposing things that 
were not so—misled perhaps by Mrs, 
Taylor. 

‘*T’m afraid I'll be gone by the time he 
is well,” said Molly, coldly; and the dis- 
creet physician said ah, and that she 
would find Bennington quite a change 
from Bear Creek. 

But Mrs. Taylor spoke otherwise, and 
at that the girl said: ‘‘I shall stay as long 
as I am needed: I will nurse him. I 
want to nurse him. I will doeverything 
for him that I can!” she exclaimed, wifh 
force. 

‘* And that won’t be anything, deary,” 
said Mrs. Taylor, harshly. ‘‘A year of 
nursing don’t equal a day of sweetheart.” 

The girl went walking—she was of no 
more service in the room at present—but 
she turned without going far, and Mrs. 
Taylor spied her come to lean over the 
pasture fence and watch the two horses— 
that one the Virginian had ‘* gentled”’ for 
her, and his own Monte. During this 
suspense came a new call for the doctor, 
neighbors profiting by his visit to Bear 
Creek; and in his going away to them, 
even under promise of quick return, Mrs. 
Taylor suspected a favorable sign. He 
kept his word as punctually as had been 
possible, arriving after some six hours 
with a confident face, and spending now 
upon the patient a care not needed, save 
to reassure the bystanders. He spoke his 
opinion that all was even better than he 
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could have hoped it would be so soon 
Here was now the beginning of the fiftl, 
day; the wound’s look was wholesome. 
no further delirium had come, and thx 
fever had abated a degree while he was 
absent. He believed the serious dange: 
line lay behind, and (short of the unfore 
seen) the man’s deep untainted strengt}, 
would reassert its control. He had much 
blood to make, and must be cared fo) 
during weeks— three, four, five — there 
was no saying how long yet. These next 
few days it must be utter quiet for him; 
he must not talk nor hear anything like 
ly to disturb him; and then the time for 
cheerfulness and gradual company would 
come—-sooner than later, the doctor hoped. 
So he departed, and sent next day some 
bottles, with further cautions regarding 
the wound and dirt, and to say he should 
be calling the day after to-morrow. 

Upon that occasion he found two pa- 
tients. Molly Wood lay in bed at Mrs. 
Taylor's, filled with apology and indigna- 
tion. With little to do, and deprived of 
the strong stimulant of anxiety and ac 
tion, her strength had quite suddenly left 
her, so that she had spoken only in a sort 
of whisper. But upon waking from a 
long sleep, after Mrs. Taylor had taken 
her firmly, almost severely, in hand, her 
natural voice had returned, and now the 
chief treatment the doctor gave her was 
a sort of scolding, which it pleased Mrs. 
Taylor to hear. The doctor even dropped 
a phrase concerning the arrogance of 
strong nerves in slender bodies, and of 
undertaking several people’s work when 
several people were at hand to do it for 
themselves, and this pleased Mrs. Taylor 
remarkably. As for the wounded man, 
he was behaving himself properly. Per- 
haps in another week he could be moved 
toa more cheerful room. Just now, with 
cleanliness and pure air, any barn would 
do. 

‘*We are real lucky to have such a 
sensible doctor in the country,” Mrs. 
Taylor observed, after the physician had 
gone. 

‘“No doubt,” said Molly. 
my room was a barn.” 

‘*That’s what you’ve made it, deary. 
But sick men don’t notice much.” 

Nevertheless, one may believe, without 
going widely astray, that illness, so far 
from veiling, more often quickens the 
perceptions—at any rate those of the nat- 
urally keen. On a later day—and the 
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interval was brief—while Molly was on 
her second drive to take the air with Mrs. 
Taylor, that lady informed her that the 
sick man had noticed. ‘And I could 
not tell him things liable to disturb him,” 
said she, ‘‘and so I—well, I expect I just 
didn’t exactly tell him the facts. I said 
yes, you were packing up fora little visit 
to your folks. They had not seen you for 
quite a while, I said. And he looked at 
those boxes kind of silent like.” 

‘‘There’s no need to move him,” said 
Molly. ‘‘It is simpler to move them— 
the boxes. I could take out some of my 
things, you know. Just while he has to 
be kept there. I mean—you see, if the 
doctor says the room should be cheer- 
ful—” 

‘* Yes, deary.” 

‘*T will ask the doctor next time,” said 
Molly, ‘‘if he believes I am—competent-— 
to spread a rug upon a floor.” Molly’s 
references to the leech were usually acid 
these days. And this he totally failed to 
observe, telling her when he came, why, 
to be sure! the very thing! And if she 
could play cards or read aloud, or afford 
any other light distractions, provided they 
did not lead the patient to talk and tire 
himself, that she would be most useful. 
Accordingly she took over the cribbage- 
board, and came with unexpected hesita- 
tion face to face again with the swarthy 
man she had saved and tended. He was 
not so swarthy now, but neat, with chin 
clean, and hair and mustache trimmed 
and smooth, and he sat propped among 
pillows watching for her. 

**You are better,” she said, speaking 
first, and with uncertain voice. 

“Yes, ma’am. They have given me 
awdehs not to talk,” said the Southerner, 
smiling. 

“Oh yes. Please do not talk—not 
to-day.” 

“No, ma’am. Only this’’—he looked 
at her, and saw her seem to shrink— 
‘*thank you for what you have done,” 
he said, simply. 

She took tenderly the hand he stretched 
to her; and upon these terms they set to 
work at cribbage. She won, and won 
again, and the third time laid down her 
ecards and reproached him with playin 
in order to lose. 

‘*No,” he said, and his eye wandered to 
the boxes. ‘‘ But my thoughts get away 
from me. I'll be strong enough to hold 
them on the cyards next time, I reckon.” 


or 
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Then they played a little more, and she 
put away the board for this first time. 

**You are going now?” he asked. 

‘* When I have made this room look a 
little less forlorn. They haven't wanted 
to meddle with my things, I suppose.” 
And Molly stooped once again among the 
chattels destined for Vermont. Out they 
came; again the bear-skin was spread on 
the floor, various possessions and orna- 
ments went back into their ancient niches, 
the shelves grew comfortable with books, 
and, last, some flowers were stood on the 
table. 

‘*More like old times,” said the Vir- 
ginian, but sadly. 

‘**Tt’s too bad,” said Molly, ‘‘you had 
to be brought into such a looking place.” 

‘*‘And your folks waiting for you,” 
said he. 

‘Oh, [ll pay my visit later,” said 
Molly, putting the rug a trifle straighter. 

‘*May I ask one thing?” pleaded the 
Virginian, and at the gentleness of his 
voice her face grew rosy, and she fixed 
her eyes on him with a sort of dread. 

‘Anything that I can answer,” said 
she. 

‘Oh yes. Did I tell yu’ to quit me, 
and did you load up my gun and stay? 
Was that a real business? I have been 
mixed up in my haid.” 

‘“That was real,” said Molly. ‘‘ What 
else was there to do?” 

‘*Just nothing—for such as you!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘My haid has been mighty 
crazy; and that little grandmother of 
yours yondeh, she—but I can’t just quite 
catch a-hold of these things’—he passed 
a hand over his forehead—‘‘ so many—or 
else one right along—well, it’s all foolish- 
ness!” he concluded, with something al- 
most savage in his tone. And after she 
had gone from the cabin he lay very still, 
looking at the miniature on the wall. 

He was in another sort of mood the 
next time, cribbage not interesting him 
in the least. ‘‘ Your folks will be won- 
dering about you,” said he. 

‘*T don’t think they will mind which 
month I go to them,” said Molly. ‘‘ Espe- 
cially when they know the reason.” 

‘*Don’t let me keep you, ma’am,” said 
he. Molly stared at him; but he pursued, 
with the same edge lurking in his slow 
words: ‘‘ Though I'll never forget. How 
could I forget any of all you have done 
—and been? If there had been none of 
this, why, I had enough to remember ! 
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But please don't stay, ma’am. We'll say 
I had a claim when yu’ found me pretty 
well dead, but I’m gettin’ well, yu’ see— 
right smart, too!” 

‘*T ean’t understand, indeed I can’t,” 
said Molly, ‘‘ why you're talking so!” 

‘Oh, a sick man is funny. And, yw’ 
know, I’m grateful to you.” 

‘*Please say no more about that, or I 
shall go this afternoon. I don’t want to 
go. Lam not ready. I think I had bet- 
ter read something now.” 

‘“Why, yes. That’s cert’nly a good 
notion. Why, this is the best show you'll 
ever get to give me education. Won't yu’ 
please try that Emma book now, ma’am? 
Listening to you will be different.” This 
was said with softness and humility. 

Uncertain —as his gravity often left 
her—precisely what he meant by what he 
said, Molly proceeded with Emma; slack- 
ly at first, but soon with the enthusiasm 
that Miss Austen invariably gave her. 
She held the volume and read away at it, 
commenting briefly, and then, finishing a 
chapier of the sprightly classic, found her 
pupil slumbering peacefully. There was 
no uncertainty about that. 

“You couldn’t be doing a healthier 
thing for him, deary,” said Mrs. Taylor. 
“Tf it gets to make him wakeful, try 
something harder.” This was the lady’s 
searcely sympathetic view. 

But it turned out to be not obscurity 
in which Miss Austen sinned. 

When Molly next appeared at the Vir- 
ginian’s threshold, he said, plaintively, 
‘*T reckon I am a dunce, ma’am.” And 
he sued for pardon. ‘‘When I waked 
up,” he said, ‘‘I was ashamed of myself 
for a plumb half-hour.” Nor could she 
doubt this day that he meant what he 
said. His mood was again serene and 
gentle, and without referring to his sin- 
gular words that had distressed her, he 
made her feel his contrition, even in his 
silence. ‘I am right glad you have 
come,” he said. And as he saw her go- 
ing to the bookshelf, he continued, with 
diffidence: ‘‘As regyards that Emma book, 
ma’am, yu’ see—yu’ see, the doings and 
sayings of folks like them are above me. 
But I think” (he spoke most diffidently), 
“if yu’ could read me something that 
was about something, I—I'd be liable to 
keep awake.” And he smiled with a cer- 
tain shyness. 

‘Something about something!” queried 
Molly, at a loss. 





**Why, yes. Isaw a fine play one time. 
The British king was fighting, and there 
was his son the prince. He cert’nly must 
have been a jim-dandy boy if that is al] 
true. Only he would go around town 
with a mighty triflin’ gang. They sported 
and they held up citizens. And his father 
hated his travelling with trash like them. 
It was right natural—the boy and the 
old man! But the boy showed himself a 
man too. He killed a big fighter on the 
other side who was another jim-dandy— 
and he was sorry for having it to do.” 
The Virginian warmed to his recital. ‘| 
wish I could see that play again. There 
was a fat man kept everybody laughing 
He was awful natural too; except yu’ 
don’t commonly meet ’em so fat. But 
the prince —that play was bed - rock, 
ma'am! Have you got something like 
that?” ‘ 

‘**Yes, I think so,” she replied. ‘‘I be- 
lieve I see what you would appreciate.” 

She took her Browning, her idol, her 
imagined affinity. For the pale deca- 
dence of New England had somewhat 
watered her good old Revolutionary blood 
too, and she was inclined to think under 
glass and to live underdone—when there 
were no Indians to shoot! She would have 
joyed to venture ‘‘ Paracelsus” on him, 
and some lengthy rhymed discourses; 
and she fondly turned leaves and leaves 
of her pet doggerel analytics. ‘‘ Pippa 
Passes” and others she had to skip, from 
discreet motives—things he would have 
doubtless staid awake at; but she chose 
a poem at length. This was better than 
Emma, he pronounced. And short. The 
horse was a good horse. He thought a 
man whose horse must not play out on 
him would watch the ground he was gal- 
loping over for holes, and not be likely to 
see what color the rims of his animal's 
eye-sockets were. You could not see them 
if you sat as you ought to for such a hard 
ride. Of the next piece that she read him 
he thought still better. ‘‘ And it is short,” 
said he. ‘‘ But the last part drops.” 

Molly instantly exacted particulars. 

‘*The soldier should not have told the 
general he was killed,” stated the cow- 
puncher. 

‘*What should he have told him, I'd 
like to know?” said Molly. 

“Why, just nothing. If the soldier 
could ride out of the battle all shot up, 
and tell his general about their takin’ the 
town—that was being gritty, yu’ see. But 
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that truck at the finish—will yu’ please 
say it again, ma’am ?” 

So Molly read: 

‘You’re wounded!’ ‘Nay,’ the soldier's pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 

‘I’m killed, sire!’ And, his chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead.” 

‘** Nay, I’m killed, sire,’” drawled the 
Virginian, amiably; for (symptom of con- 
valescence) his freakish irony was revived 
in him. ‘‘Now a man who was man 
enough to act like he did, yu’ see, would 
fall dead without mentioning it.” 

None of Molly’s sweet girl friends had 
ever thus challenged Mr.Browning. They 
had been wont to cluster over him with a 
joyous awe that deepened proportionally 
with their misunderstanding. Molly 
paused to consider this novelty of view 
about the soldier. ‘‘He was a French- 
man, you know,” she said, under inspi- 
ration. 

‘* A Frenchman,” murmured the grave 
cow-puncher. ‘‘ I never knowed a French- 
man, but I reckon they might perform 
that class of foolishness.” 

‘*But why was it foolish?” she cried. 
‘* His soldier’s pride—don't you see?” 

‘*No, ma’am.” 

Molly now burst into a luxury of dis- 
cussion. She leaned toward her cow 
puncher with bright eyes searching his; 
with elbow on knee and hand propping 
chin, her lap became a slant, and from it 
Browning the poet slid and toppled, and 
lay unrescued. For the slow cow-puncher 
unfolded his notions of masculine courage 
and modesty (though he did not deal in 
such high-sounding names), and Molly 
forgot everything to listen to him, as he 
forgot himself and his inveterate shyness 
and grew talkative to her. ‘I would 
never have supposed that!” she would ex- 
claim as she heard him; or, presently 
again, ‘‘I never had such an idea!” And 
her mind opened with delight to these 
new things which came from the man’s 
mind so simple and direct. To Browning 
they did come back, but the Virginian, 
though interested, conceived a dislike for 
him. ‘He is a smarty,” said he, once or 
twice. , 

‘*Now here is something,” said Molly. 
‘**T have never known what to think.” 

“Oh, heavens!” murmured the sick 
man, smiling. ‘Is it short?” 

‘*Very short. Now please attend.” 
And she read him twelve lines about a 
lover who rowed to a beach in the dusk, 


crossed a field, tapped at a pane, and was 

admitted. 

‘That is the best yet,” said the Vir 
ginian. ‘‘There’s only one thing yu’ 
can think about that.” 

‘‘But wait,” said the girl, swiftly 
‘Here is how they parted: 

“Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim— 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 

And the need of a world of men for me.” 

‘*That is very, very true,” murmured 
the Virginian, dropping his eyes from 
the girl's intent ones 

‘* Had they quarrelled?” she inquired. 

Oh no, ma’am!”’ 

‘* But 

‘I reckon he loved her very much, 
ma’am.” 

‘Then you're sure they hadn’t quar- 
relled?” 

‘*Dead sure, ma’am. He would come 
back afteh he had played some more of 
the game.” 

‘The game?” 

‘Life, ma’am. Whatever he was a-do- 
in’ in the world of men. That’s a bed 
rock piece, ma’am !” 

‘* Well, I don’t see why you think it’s 
so much better than some of the others.” 

‘*T could sea’cely explain,” answered 
the man. ‘‘ But that writer does know 
something.” 

‘I am glad they hadn’t quarrelled,” 
said Molly, thoughtfully. And she began 
to like having her opinions refuted. 

His bandages, becoming a little irksome, 
had to be shifted, and this turned their 
discourse from literature to Wyoming; 
and Molly inquired, had he ever been shot 
before? No, he told her. ‘‘I have been 
lucky in having few fusses,” said he. ‘‘I 
hate them. If a man has to be killed—” 

‘* You never—” broke in Molly. 

‘*No. I have never had to kill a man 
—unless I got one of those Indians, and 
I wasn’t waitin’ to see! But I came 
mighty near doing for a white man that 
day. He had been hurting a hawse.” 

“Hurting?” said Molly. 

‘‘Injuring. I will not tell yu’ about 
that, ma’am. It would hurt you to hear 
such things. But hawses—don’t they de- 
pend on us? Ain’t they somethin’ like 
children? I did notlay up the man very 
bad. He was able to travel ’most right 
away. Why, ma’am, you'd have wanted 


to kill him yourself!” 
So the Virginian talked, nor knew 
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what he was doing to the girl. Nor was 
she aware of what she was receiving from 
him as he unwittingly spoke himself out 
to her in these Browning meetings they 
held each day. But Mrs. Taylor grew 
pleased. The kindly dame would some- 
times cross the road to see if she were 
needed, and steal away again after a peep 
at the window. There, inside, among the 
restored home treasures, sat the two: the 
rosy alert girl, sweet as she talked or read 
to him; and he, the grave, half-weak giant 
among his wraps, watching her. 

Of her delayed home visit he never 
again spoke, either to her or to Mrs. Tay- 
lor; and Molly veered aside from any 
trend of talk she foresaw was leading in 
that subject’s direction. But in those 
hours when no visitors came, and he was 
by himself in the quiet, he would lie of- 
ten sombrely contemplating the girl’s 
room, her little dainty knickknacks, her 
home photographs, all the delicate man- 
ifestations of what she came from and 
what she was. Strength was flowing 
back into him each day, and Judge Hen- 
ry’s latest messenger had brought him 
clothes and mail from Sunk Creek and 
many inquiries of kindness, and returned 
taking the news of the cow- puncher’s 
improvement, and how soon he would be 
permitted the fresh air. Hence Molly 
found him waiting in a flannel shirt of 
highly becoming shade, and with a silk 
handkerchief knotted round his throat; 
and he told her it was good to feel re- 
spectable again. In his lap lay one of 
the letters brought over by the messen- 
ger; and though she was midway in a 
book that engaged his full attention—Da- 
vid Copperfield —his silence and absent 
look this morning stopped her, and she 
accused him of not attending. 

‘** No,” he admitted; ‘‘ I am thinking of 
something else.” 

She looked at him with that apprehen- 
sion which he knew. 

‘*Tt had to come,” said he. ‘‘ And to- 
day I see my thoughts straighter than 
I’ve been up to managing since—since 
my haid got clear. And now I must 
say these thoughts—if I can, if I can!” 
He stopped. His dark eyes were intent 
upon her; one hand was gripping the 
arm of his chair. 

‘* You promised—” trembled Molly. 

‘*T promised you should love me,” he 
sternly interrupted. ‘*‘ Promised that to 
myself. I have broken that word.” 
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She shut David Copperfield mechan 
ically, and grew white. 

‘Your letter has come to me hyeh, 
ma’am,” he continued, gentle again. 

‘*My—” She had forgotten it. 

‘The letter you wrote to tell me good 
by. You wrote it a little while ago—not 
a month yet, but it’s away and away 
long gone for me.”’ 

‘I have never let you know—” begau 
Molly. 

‘The doctor,” he interrupted 
more, but very gently now. 
awdehs I must be kept quiet. 
yu’ thought tellin’ me might—”’ 

‘* Forgive me!” cried the girl. ‘‘In- 
deed I ought to have told you sooner! 
Indeed I had no excuse!” 

‘“ Why, ma’am, why should yu’ tell me 
if yu’ preferred not? You had written. 
And you speak ”’ (he lifted the letter) ‘‘ of 
never being able to repay kindness; but 
you have turned the tables. I can never 
repay you by anything! by anything! 
So I had figured I would just jog back 
to Sunk Creek and let you get away, if 
you did not want to say that kind of 
good-by. For I saw the boxes, ma’am. 
Mrs. Taylor is too nice a woman to know 
the trick of lyin’, and she could not de- 
ceive me. I have knowed yu’ were going 
away for good ever since I saw those box- 
es. But now hyeh comes your letter, 
and it seems no way but I must speak. I 
have thought a deal, lyin’ in this room. 
And — to-day —I can say what I have 
thought. I could not make you happy, 
ma'am.” He stopped, but she did not 
answer. 

‘**Once, I thought love must surely be 
enough,” he continued. ‘‘ And I thought 
if I could make you love me, you could 
learn me to be less—less—more your 
kind. And I think I could give you a 
pretty good sort of love. But that don’t 
help the little mean pesky things of day 
by day that make roughness or smooth- 
ness for folks tied together so awful close. 
Mrs. Taylor hyeh—she don’t know any- 
thing better than Taylor does. She don't 
want anything he can’t give her. Her 
friends will do for him and his for her. 
And when I dreamed of you in my 
home ” he closed his eyes and drew 
a long breath. At last he looked at her 
again. ‘This is no country for a lady, 
ma'am. Will yu’ forget and forgive the 
bothering I have done ?” 

‘**Oh!” cried Molly. 
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I reckon 
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put her hands to her eyes. She had risen, 
and stood with her face covered. 

‘‘T surely had to tell you this all out, 
didn’t 1?” said the cow-puncher in his sick- 
chair. 

‘“*Oh!” said Molly again. 

‘‘T have put it clear how it is?” he pur- 
sued. ‘‘I ought to have seen from the 
start I was not the sort to keep you happy.” 

‘‘ But,” said Molly—‘‘ but I—you ought 
—please try to keep me happy!” And 
sinking by his chair, she hid her face on 
his knees. 


Speechless, he bent down and folded her 
round, putting his hands on the hair that 
had been always his delight. Presently 
he whispered, 

‘““You have beat me; how ean I fight 
this?” 

She answered nothing. So they re- 
mained long, the flaxen head nesting in 
the great arms, and the black head laid 
against it, while over the silent room pre- 
sided the little Grandmother Stark in her 
frame, rosy, blue, and flaxen, not quite 
familiar, not quite smiling. 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE ORCHARD. 


BY ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


)EHIND the old farm-house, stretch- 
B ing from the barn on one side to the 
lane that leads back to the hill wood-lot 
on the other, stands the ancient orchard. 
It was planted perhaps a century ago, 
when this old farm was one of the out- 
posts of civilization, and owes its origin 
to seeds brought from Rhode Island or 
Vermont, or possibly from England it- 
self. The trees have grown to their full 
stature, and their interlocking boughs 
provide a continuous canopy of shade, 
except here and there where one has 
fallen under some fierce blast and has 
been removed for fuel. The stumps of 
these unfortunates soon became nuclei 
for thickets of briers sown by the wind 
from the raspberry and blackberry vines 
along the fence; their rotting roots were 
quickly honeycombed by the galleries of 
the ants, and the dense coverts now form 
a place of refuge for chipmunks, small 
ground - birds, the grass-snakes, and an 
occasional blacksnake that creeps up 
from the brook. Only the wood - pile, 
the vegetable patch and a line of currant 
and gooseberry bushes, intervene between 
the back porch of the house and the gnarl- 
ed and leaning apple and pear trunks. 

No part of the farm is more delightful 
than this ancient orchard. It is the first 
feature to attract the admiring attention 
of the visitor from the city, and it is the 
favorite lounging-place of the rustic in 
his idle moments. In April he watches 
the earliest opening of the foliage, greets 
the first reddening flower buds, and gazes 
with joyful anticipation upon the whiten- 
ing blossoms that soon make a vast bou- 
quet of each aged tree and rejuvenate it. 
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Then, as the flowers carpet the sward 
with their rosy petals, and the tiny caly- 
ces left behind grow larger and greener 
day by day, he observes with interest the 
fattening of the little apples, speculates 
on the prospect of a good yield, and by 
August tries his teeth on a yellowish one 
that has fallen, and perhaps finds a pal- 
atable bit on that side next the sun. 

How the red and yellow and russet 
apples lie in bright heaps on the grass, 
forming zones about each trunk, reflect- 
ing the ruddy afternoon sunlight as it 
glints among the branches and shimmers 
through the September haze in a soft 
golden glory, while dim in the dusk a 
veery rings his vespers in a tree-top, and 
from the fence down by the brook a 
thrasher whistles his happy ‘‘Good-night.” 

This orchard is beloved of all the birds, 
but with some it is a chosen and constant 
home. Here may be heard the disconso- 
late plaint of the wood-pewee, whose nest 
is a prize for sharp eyes—a tiny cup of 
bark shreds saddled upon a bough and 
covered with lichens, looking just like 
an old knot or scar. Of course the robin, 
the brown thrush, the cat-bird, and that 
busybody the wren, are to be seen there 
every day, and now and then a bluejay. 
Here, too, builds the kingbird, and his 
less familiar cousin the great-crested fly- 
catcher, the latter attracting attention by 
his piercing yet not unmelodious whistle, 
and by his brave appearance, as, with crest 
erect, he perches upon some topmost twig 
and scorns the world—a very D’Artignan 
among birds. There is another brown and 
crested bird in the orchard, the cedar-bird 
or cherry-waxwing; but it wears a sleek, 
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Quakerish dress of drab-brown, with 
blackish wings and a short tail tipped 
with yellow, and it has scarlet waxen tips 
on the ends of the smaller quills of the 
wing, and sometimes of the tail. It is 
not likely to be confounded, therefore, 
with the dashing flycatcher; moreover, it 
is the most silent bird in the list. 

Many small warblers, vireos, and fly- 
catchers are likely to be seen here, because 
the decaying trees harbor hosts of insects 
—nuthatches, striped zebra-warblers, agile 
brown creepers, small woodpeckers, and, 
most conspicuous of all, the purple finch, 
whose song has delightful sweetness and 
gayety. The word ‘*‘ purple” conveys to 
my mind a strong sense of blue; but here 
it alludes to the crimson which tints the 
feathers of the bird’s head and breast, as 
though he had dived to the shoulders into 
ripe strawberries. 

But there is one bird whose preference 
for the place is so manifest that it takes 
its name from the circumstance; I speak 
of the orchard oriole, Icterus spurius of 
Linnzeus, which is well known all over 
the middle parts of the United States. 

Although by no means a dandy, like 
the Baltimore oriole, he is eve; inch a 
gentleman, and wears his neat dress of 
crimson and black with an aristocratic 
air. Yet he is not above work. No bird 
is more ceaselessly active, and none is a 
better servitor of the agriculturist; for, 
from his first arrival in May until he 
joins small companies of his fellows for 
the southward journey in October, he is 
untiring in his pursuit of just those in- 
sects that the orchardist most dreads. 

A quarter of,an hour’s watching of one 
will satisfy any one of his rightful claim 
to our admiration and thanks. He flies 
to a branch, moves his head from side to 
side, spies a car ker-worm trusting—vain 
hope !—to its color to hide it on the green 
surface of a leaf, and pounces upon it in 
an instant. Then a nest of tent-caterpil- 
lars catches his eye, and he attacks it furi- 
ously, tearing apart the shreds of silk, and 
greedily devouring every one of the writh- 
ing and horrid mass of worms—a meal 
few other birds will undertake. Even 
that does not satiate him, and he restless- 
ly renews the search for those creeping 
larvz of insects so desirable to him and 
his family, and many of which are so hate- 
ful to the farmer. He seems to revel in 
his work, and hurries about it with a busy 
and gleeful air, heedless of your espio- 


nage, his crimson coat gleaming amone 
the glossy leaves or contrasting sharp], 
with the aromatic blossoms. 

The gayety that marks all his action: 
characterizes his song. He whistles 
clear, full tune—not the reiterated bug): 
call of the Baltimore, but a sprightly, 
impromptu air, hastening from note to 
note as though singing against time, and 
yet under protest at the speed he is forced 
to assume, causing an embarrassed fee] 
ing that he is not doing his best. This 
remarkable song is thus quite indescrib 
able, and is not much heard after the ear]; 
part of June, when family cares begin t 
curb the singer’s exuberant spirits. 

Finding its pleasure and profit in fa 
miliarity with men, this oriole makes its 
home almost exclusively in orchards, and 
is found breeding from the Rio Grande to 
Lake Erie, but rarely eastward of the 
Hudson River. Its migratory journeys 
in winter carry it to the West Indies and 
Central America. It shows a slight ten- 
dency to gregariousness, even in breed 
ing; for several nests may frequently be 
seen in adjoining trees, all the proprietors 
keeping upon the most neighborly terms 
with each other and with other birds. 

The nest is ordinarily suspended only 
a few feet from the ground, between the 
gnarled twigs near the end of an apple 
bough, to which it is strongly bound, and 
beneath which it is essentially pensile, al- 
though by no means so freely swinging a 
pouch as the structure of the Baltimore 
oriole. Nevertheless, it is sometimes hung 
(much after the pendulous manner of its 
cousin’s) among the pendent tips of droop- 
ing willow branches, several of which will 
be found woven into its sides in such a 
way as to serve as upright ribs or stays. 
Such nests are likely to prove of neater 
workmanship, and perhaps a trifle great- 
er in depth, than others. In both cases, 
however, the shape and proportions are 
nearly the same, the cavity being about 
as large as a coffee-cup. The walls are 
rather thin, particularly in nests built at 
the South, where a circulation of air is so 
desirable. 

The material of which this beautiful 
and easily recognized structure is com- 
posed consists usually of pliant stems 
and blades of yellowish-green grass, often 
with the ripe heads left on, giving a some- 
what rough appearance in many cases to 
the outside of the nest. This grass is 


woven into a firm basket, the stems be- 
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ing as closely interlaced as if done with 
a needle. Sometimes there is a lining 
of thistle and cottonwood blossoms, the 
downy breast feathers of ducks, etc. , form- 
ing a soft mat at the bottom. 

The leaves growing about the nest are 
often carefully arranged—apparently by 
the provident skill of the bird—to shed 
the rain, shade the sitting mother, and 
conceal the domicile. The last intention 
certainly is so well accomplished that the 
nest is difficult to discover, no matter how 
familiar you may be with the orchard or 
erove in which you are certain it must 
be situated, since its color harmonizes 
closely with its surroundings. 

While this is the customary type of 
nest in the interior of the country, and 
one remarkable for its uniformity over a 
wide region, interesting variations occur 
on the seaboard. Thus, in the pine woods 
of southern New Jersey these birds build 
homes of a quite different character, pla- 
cing at the extremities of upper branches 
of pine-trees nests which are not pensile 
in any sense, but are supported in the 
midst of a cluster of twigs, and consist 
largely of pine needles. I know a certain 
group of pines upon a farm near Trenton 
where a sociable colony has constructed 
and inhabited such untypical nests year 
after year for half a century. 

Again, in the northern part of New 
Jersey, less than a hundred miles distant, 
the orchard orioles never fix upon pine 
branches as a site, but inhabit fruit trees 
exclusively, making a nest of the usual 
interwoven grasses, without any admix- 


ture of pine needles, but not pensile, it 
being upheld as before in the midst of a 
clump of twigs, to which it is securely 
fastened. Moreover, a competent observ- 
er in this district tells me he has never 
known the orioles there to use the same 
nest twice, whereas at Trenton not only 
do they return to the ancestral tree sea- 
son after season, but always tear the old 
nest to pieces with amusing vehemence to 
obtain material for the construction of a 
new one, which is occasionally erected 
upon the foundation of the old. 

Such traits of individuality, here 
amounting to an alteration in the very 
type of the nest structure, are always ex- 
tremely interesting in bird life; and the 
variations of practice and product to 
which they tend are highly suggestive 
when we lift our study from a single pair 
to the species they represent. 

The elongated eggs are pure white, 
marbled with irregular streaks of black 
and leather-brown, much after the pattern 
of those of the Baltimore and other Amer- 
ican orioles. 

Wilson says this songster may be easily 
reared from the nest, and in confinement 
becomes very tame and familiar. ‘‘A 
friend of ours,” writes Mr. Thomas Gen- 
try, of Philadelphia, *‘ kept one in a cage 
several years, which whistled with re- 
markable clearness and spirit. It was a 
particular favorite with its owner, and 
learned to come at his bidding, and at a 
given signal would pour forth its choicest 
music with an energy and power that 
were truly astonishing.” 


HENRY GLADWIN AND THE SIEGE OF PONTIAC, 


BY CHARLES MOORE. 


The following article is the result of an at- 
tempt to find out something about the man 
who defeated Pontiac. Applying in person to 
Mr. Parkman, he told me that he knew no- 
thing whatever about Gladwin, but gave me 
permission to go through his manuscripts in 
the rooms of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. This I did, but found absolutely no- 
thing. After considerable labor, however, I 
obtained trace of Gladwin’s descendants, and 
from one of them obtained about one hundred 
pages of manuscript written in Detroit in 1763. 
The MS. contained records of courts martial, 
reports, letters, etc. These are to appear 
shortly in the Michigan Historical Society 
publications. I also obtained photographs of 


portraits of Gladwin and his wife. The gen- 
tleman to whom I am indebted for this cour- 
tesy is the Rev. Gladwyn Jebb, of Firbeck 
Hall, Rotherham, England. The photographs 
are the only ones ever sent to this country. 
Also I secured, through Ambassador Bayard, 
copies of all the references to Gladwin in the 
British War Office. On these as a basis I 
have written the Pontiac story from the stand- 
point of Gladwin, the conqueror. 
rFNHE conquest of Canada by the Eng- 
lish brought about several readjust- 
ments within the territory now included 
in the State of Michigan. The only set- 
tlements were at Detroit, at Mackinac 
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(Michilimackinac), at Sault Ste. Marie, 
and at Fort St. Joseph; and of these 
only the ones at Detroit and Mackinac 
were of any importance. The seat of 
government was transferred from Que- 
bec to New York, whence General Jeffrey 
Amherst exercised military control over 
the border posts. Under him Colonel 
Bouquet at Fort Pitt (Pittsburg) ranked 
the commandant at Detroit; but the lat- 
ter held a general supervision over the 
upper-lake posts, and reported directly to 
General Amherst. Indian affairs were in 
charge of Sir William Johnson, whose 
headquarters at Johnson Hall swarmed 
with Indian retainers and dependents, as 
well as with his own half-breed children. 
Under Sir William was his deputy, George 
Croghan, who was constantly engaged in 
going from tribe to tribe in his efforts to 
keep the peace. 

Along the Atlantic coast an American 
population of English and Dutch descent 
peopled the country. Nominally British 
colonists, these people practically formed 
a group of independent states, awaiting 
only the coming of events already fore- 
shadowed to coalesce into a new nation. 
From this sturdy civilization the lake re- 
gion was completely cut off by the Alle- 
ghanies. As under the French, so under 
the English, the lake region continued to 
be held by garrisons maintained in an 
Indian country for the protection of the 
fur trade. The difficulties of the situa- 
tion arose from the fact that the Indians 
disputed the right of the French to dis- 
pose of the lands to the English; while 
on their part the English, having no long- 
er to fear the French power, took less 
and less pains to conciliate the Indians. 

Captain Donald Campbell, as he settled 
down for a long winter at Detroit (1760), 
was not ill pleased with his situation. 
The fort was large and in good repair, 
with two bastions towards the river, and 
a large, strong bastion towards the Isle 
au Cochons (Belle Isle) ; two three-pound- 
ers and three mortars made up the bat- 
tery. Within the high palisades some 
seventy or eighty houses lined the narrow 
streets. The fertile country along both 
banks of the river was cut into narrow 
farms, fronting on the stream and extend- 
ing back into the endless forest. The 
Indians living in the vicinity of the fort 
as well as the settlers looked to the com- 
mandant for both justice and supplies. 
The British soldiers were contented—a fact 


which the captain ascribed to the absence 
of rum; and the Indians were seemingly 
friendly, although the supplies issued to 
them were meagre in the extreme. The 
social life at Detroit especially pleased the 
gray-haired bachelor commandant. The 
French women surpassed his expecta 
tions; and the men, although very inde- 
pendent, were ever ready for pleasure. 
The Sunday card parties at the comman 
dant’s quarters, attended by both sexes, 
gave to life a zest not known at Fort 
Pitt; and at a ball given in honor of the 
King’s birthday the array of ladies was 
so fine as to call forth Captain Campbell's 
hearty commendation in one of his nu 
merous gossipy letters to Colonel Bou 
quet.* Moreover, both the French and 
the Indians were as fond of the pleasure- 
loving captain as their fickle natures 
would allow. 

During the summer, however, emissa 
ries from the Six Nations came to Detroit 
with large belts, for the purpose of stir- 
ring up a general warfare against the 
English. Matters became so serious that 
Sir Jeffrey Amherst thought best to send 
Sir William Johnson to make a treaty at 
Detroit, and to despatch Major Gladwin 
with three hundred light infantry to 
strengthen the western posts. On his 
arrival, in September, Sir William stated 
his conviction that the conspiracy against 
the English was universal; but this opin- 
ion was not shared by General Amherst. 
The latter thought the Indians incapable 
of doing serious harm; but he ordered, 
by way of precaution, that they be kept 
short of powder. 

The visit of Sir William Johnson was 
the greatest social event the people of 
Detroit had ever known. Captain Camp- 
bell was in his element. On Sunday 
evening he gave a ball, to which he in- 
vited about twenty of the French maidens 
of the settlement. The dance began at 
eight o'clock in the evening, and lasted 
until five next morning. It was opened 
by Sir William and the daughter of the 
principal French trader, Mile. Cuillerie, 
whose black eyes made such a lasting im- 
pression on the gallant Indian agent that 
the exchange of compliments between 
them appears in the correspondence for 
several years, the last mention being 


* This correspondence forms a part of the Bou- 
quet Papers, calendared in the Canadian archives, 
and printed at length in vol, xix. of the Michigan 
Pioneer Collection. 
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found in a letter from James Sterling, 
who, on behalf of his wife, returns hearty 
thanks for Sir William’s civilities to her, 
four years previous. Before leaving De- 
troit, Sir William also gave a ball, and on 
this occasion the dancing continued for 
eleven hours. There was also a round of 
dinners and calls, at which wines and 
cordials were served without stint; pres- 
ents were showered upon the Indians by 
Sir William, and after the final council 
the principal inhabitants dined with the 
diplomat of the forest. In all these fes- 
tivities Major Gladwin had no part. Liy- 
ing in a little house within hearing of 
the lively fiddle and the laughter of the 
dancers, the fever of the country racked 
his bones, and made him long for his 
Derbyshire home. At evening Sir Wil- 
liam would visit him to talk over the 
events of the day and to plan for the fu- 
ture; and it was not until the middle of 
October that Gladwin was able to leave 
for Fort William Augustus, on his way 
to England. 

In July, 1762, the Indians learned with 
satisfaction that England was at war with 
Spain, and soon the report spread far and 
wide that the French and Spanish were 
to retake Quebec and all Canada. Here 
at last was the chance for which the sav- 
ages had been waiting. With the help 
of the French they could drive out the 
English, and once more receive the solici- 
tous attention of both nations. At this 
juncture Major Gladwin again appeared 
at Detroit, this time with orders to estab- 
lish posts on Lake Superior and to exercise 
general supervision over the north western 
establishments. Captain Campbell, al- 
though somewhat wearied by the same- 
ness of garrison pleasures, remained as 
second in command; and the favor in 
which he was held by both the French 
and the Indians was a decided help 
to the abrupt and businesslike Gladwin. 
For company, the officers had Sir Robert 
Davers, an Englishman of education and 
adventurous disposition, who had been 
exploring the Lake Superior country. 

As spring came and the February thaws 
and March rains loosened the ice bonds 
that for three long months had locked 
Detroit from the world, Gladwin at even- 
ing must often have stood on the plat- 
form within the palisades to look out on 
the tumultuous river, where the great 
ice cakes from Lake St. Clair, tumbling 
over each other like marine monsters at 
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play, were hurrying down to the warmer 
waters of Lake Erie. By day the details 
of administration kept him busy. The 
French merchants within the fort grum- 
bled at the increased taxes imposed for the 
support of a garrison much larger than 
their own king had maintained ;* the out 
lying posts were continually sending for 
supplies; General Amherst was caution 
ing against gifts of ammunition and rum 
to the Indians; and the savages, having 
bartered their furs for liquor at Niagara, 
had no means to purchase the necessaries 
of life from the traders at Detroit. Some 
of the French and Indians complained 
bitterly that Gladwin called them dogs 
and drove them from his house; and the 
subsequent career of those who made the 
charges shows that the commander was an 
excellent judge of human nature.+ 

Confident of the power of England to 
hold all she had gained from France, 
Gladwin had no suspicion that the Ind- 
ians would foolishly rush to their own 
destruction by an attack on the British 
posts. Living behind palisades, and sur- 
rounded by a cordon of discontented and 
intriguing French, he could have no ac 
curate knowledge of the mischief that for 
months had been plotted by the Ottawa 
chief Pontiac, who had established him- 
self, with his wives, on the narrow Isle 
a Peche (Peach Island), scarcely rising 
above the waters of Lake St. Clair, and 
concealed from the view of the fort by 
the thickly wooded Isle au Cochons. 
There is no reason to believe that Pontiac 
had impressed himself upon Gladwin as 
being in any way distinguished above the 
other chiefs, and doubtless many of the 
reports, like those given by Major Robert 
Rogers, { that have come down to us of the 
Ottawa chief's striking personality are too 
highly colored. He was of medium stat- 
ure, was well built, and was possessed of 
great strength. Absolute and peremptory 
in manner, he had obtained great in- 
fluence among the tribes, and was re- 
spected by the French. During the fifty 
years of his life he had absorbed from 
his contact with white men much that 
was valuable in the conduct of protracted 
warfare; and, according to his own ac 
count, he had saved the French at Detroit 
from massacre in 1746, when the great 
chief Mickinac (the Turtle) came with his 
northern bands ‘to carry off the head of 

* E. K. Roberts’s Sketches of Detroit. 
+ Gladwin MS. ¢ Rogers’s Journal. 
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the French commander and eat his heart 
and drink his blood.” Doubtless, too, he 
had led the Ottawas at Fort Duquesne 
(Fort Pitt) eight years before, when Glad- 
win for the first time heard the Indian 
war-whoop. At a great council (1763), 
held on the banks of the river Ecorse, 
below Detroit, Pontiac had related to the 
superstitious Indians a dream wherein the 
Great Spirit sent his message that they 
were to cast aside the weapons, the manu- 
factures, and the rum of the white men, 
and, with help from above, drive the dogs 
in red from every post in their country. 
The ecredulous Indians heard with awe 
the voice from on high, and left the 
council prepared to obey the summons. 
Detroit being the chief point of attack, 
Pontiae took it upon himself to surprise 
and massacre the garrison. On May 1, 


1763, forty Ottawas danced the calumet 


dance before Gladwin’s house, the visit 
being made for the purpose of spying out 
the land. Four days later M. Gouin, a 
substantial French settler, brought word 
that his wife, while visiting the Ottawa 
camp to buy venison, had seen the Ind- 
ians filing off the ends of their gun-bar- 
rels, evidently preparing for some deed 
of treachery; and on the evening of the 
6th, Gladwin received private informa- 
tion that the next day had been set for 
the destruction of his garrison. The ex- 
act source of this private information is 
still a matter of more or less doubt. 

Carver, who visited Detroit five years 
after the events to be described, and who 
nublished three editions of his Travels 
through North America while Gladwin 
was still living, relates, without contem- 
porary contradiction, a story that Cass 
accepted with little hesitation, and that 
Parkman clings to in spite of the gravest 
doubts thrown upon it by investigations 
made subsequent to the first edition of his 
Conspiracy of Pontiac. John R. Wil- 
liams told Parkman that the plot was dis- 
closed by the daughter of Labutte the in- 
terpreter; but Mr. Askin opined -that a 
Pawnee slave gave the information.* 

The evening of May 7, according to 
Carver, an Indian girl who had been em- 
ployed by Major Gladwin to make a pair 
of moccasins out of curious elk- skin, 
brought her work home. The major was 
so pleased with the moccasins that, in- 
tending them as a present for a friend, 
he ordered her to take back the remain- 
* Parkman's MS. Diary. 


der of the skin and make a pair for him. 
Having been paid and dismissed, the wo- 
man loitered at the door, and Gladwin 
was quick enough to see that something 
was amiss. Being urged to tell her trou 
ble, she said, after much hesitation, that 
as he had always been good to her, she 
was unwilling to take away the remain 
der of the skin, because he put so great a 
value upon it, and she should never be 
able to bring it back. His curiosity be 
ing now excited, he insisted that she dis- 
close the secret that seemed to be strug 
gling in her bosom for utterance. At 
last, on receiving a promise that the in- 
telligence she was about to give should 
not turn to her prejudice, and that if it 
appeared to be beneficial she should be 
rewarded for it, she informed him that at 
the council to be held with the Indians 
the following day Pontiac and his chiefs 
intended to murder Gladwin and his offi- 
cers, and having massacred the garrison 
and inhabitants, to plunder the town. 
Having gained from the woman every 
necessary particular relative to the plot, 
Gladwin dismissed her, with injunctions 
to secrecy and a promise of reward. 

A story at once so romantic and so 
widely accepted deserves tender treat- 
ment; but in the Parkman manuscripts 
this same tale is found in the mouth of 
one of Rogers’s rangers, who, as Cass 
proves, could not have known the facts. 
The truth probably has been related by 
the unknown author of the Pontiac Diary, 
who says that an Ottawa Indian, called 
Mahigan, having entered but reluctantly 
into the conspiracy, and feeling displeased 
with the steps his people were taking, 
came on Friday night, without the know- 
ledge of the other Indians, to the gate of 
the fort, and asked to be admitted to the 
presence of the commander, saying that 
he had something of importance to tell 
him. The gates having been opened, he 
was conducted to Captain Campbell, sec- 
ond in command, and Gladwin was sum- 
moned. They wished to call in the inter- 
preter Labutte, but the Indian objected, 
saying that he could make himself un- 
derstood in French. Thereupon he un- 
folded the conspiracy of the Indians, 
telling how they would come the very 
next day to fall on the English. Having 
obtained a pledge of secrecy, and having 
refused presents lest the Indians should 
discover his treachery and kill him, he 
left the fort secretly. The writer adds 
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that Gladwin made a promise not to dis- 
close the source of his information, and 
that he kept it.* 

The crisis had come in the life of the 
young commandant of his Majesty’s forces 
at Detroit. Although Gladwin could not 
then have known the extent of the wide- 
spread conspiracy which Pontiac had 
planned, yet he did know that his own 
steadfastness and his knowledge of Ind- 
ian warfare were about to be put to the 
test. He was a soldier by choice and 
by training, and the seven years he had 
spent in England’s service on the fron- 
tiers of America had not been without 
its hard lessons. In 1755 he had landed 
on the banks of the Potomac as an en- 
sign in the ill-fated Braddock expedition. 
He had made one of that band of glitter- 
ing officers whom the provincial soldier 
George Washington had envied as they 
congregated in the old Braddock House 
at Alexandria, whose now bare but state- 
ly stairease and broad halls seem to be 
peopled by the ghosts of fair ladies and 
dashing soldier gallants of a century and 
a quarter ago. In the ambush at Little 
Meadows he had learned from the brave 
yet cautious young Virginian that the 
military science of the Old World was 
out of place in battling with the denizens 
of the American forests, and in the cam- 
paigns against Ticonderoga and Niagars 
this new kr~-vledge had stood him in 
good stead. WJcarcely more than a year 
previous he had given a hostage to for- 
tune by leading to the altar of the little 
Wingerwort church in Derbyshire a beau- 
tiful girl of nineteen, from whose side 
military duties in America too quickly 
recalled him. As the prospective head 
of an old and honorable county family, 
yet with little besides his profession of 
arms to give him support and reputation, 
Henry Gladwin, at the age of thirty-three, 
must have realized that the peril which 
now faced his king’s supremacy in the 
wilderness was for him the door to suc- 
cess or to failure in life, according as he 
should succeed or fail in holding the post 
of Detroit against the savages whose hos- 
tility and crafty treachery now threaten- 
ed it. And yet perhaps the warning of 

* The Pontiac Diary was written in French, prob 
ably by a priest of St. Anne’s. It was found in the 
roof of a Canadian house that was being torn down. 
Three translations exist—one in the Parkman MSS. 
in the library of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety ; another in Schoolcraft’s second volume; and 
a third in the Michigan Pioneer Collections. . 


danger to come might be without foun- 
dation, as so many other warnings had 
been. Perhaps the prudent but fickle 
Indians were bent merely on extorting 
more presents and still larger portions of 
rum. Perhaps the broad river, mirror 
ing the placid May stars, was a pathway 
of peace and not of war, and the stillness 
of the trackless forest was not destined to 
be broken by the war-whoop and the 
death-cry. The morrow would tell the 
story. If it was to be war, at least he 
would be found neither unprepared nor 
wanting in the determination that marks 
the soldier. 

About ten o'clock the next morning, as 
Carver relates, Pontiac and his chiefs ar- 
rived, and weye conducted to the coun- 
cil-chamber, wheré Gladwin and his prin- 
cipal officers awaited their coming. As 
the Indians passed on, they could not 
help observing a greater number of troops 
than usual drawn up on the parade. No 
sooner had the Indians entered the coun- 
cil-chamber, and seated themselves on the 
skins prepared for them, than Pontiac 
asked the commandant why his young 
men, meaning the soldiers, were thus 
drawn up and parading the streets. ‘‘To 
keep them perfect in their exercise,” was 
the answer. Then Pontiac began to pro- 
test his friendship and good-will towards 
the English; and when he came to de- 
liver the belt of wampum, which, accord- 
ing to the warning, was to be the signal 
for his chiefs to fire, the governor aud all 
his attendants drew their swords half-way 
from their scabbards, and the soldiers at 
the same instant made a clattering with 
their arms before the doors, which had 
been purposely left open. Even Pontiac 
trembled; and instead of giving the belt 
in the manner proposed, he delivered it 
according to the usual way. His stolid 
chiefs, who had expected the signal, con- 
tinued quiet, awaiting the result. 

Gladwin in his turn made a speech. 
Instead of thanking Pontiac for the pro- 
fessions of friendship just uttered, he a¢- 
cused him of being a traitor. He said 
that the English, who knew everything, 
were convinced of Pontiac’s treachery 
and villanous designs. Then reaching 
down to the Indian chief seated nearest 
him, he drew aside his blanket, discover- 
ing the shortened firelock. This entirely 
disconcerted the Indians. Inasmuch as 
he had given his word, at the time they 
desired an audience, that their persons 
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should be safe, Gladwin said he would 
hold his promise inviolable, though they 
so little deserved it. However, he ad- 
vised them to make the best of their way 
out of the fort, lest his young men, on 
being acquainted with their treacherous 
purposes, should cut every one of them to 
pieces. Pontiac endeavored to contra- 
dict the accusation, and to make excuses 
for his suspicious conduct; but Gladwin 
refused to listen, and the Indians sullenly 
left the fort. 

Late that afternoon six warriors re- 
turned, bringing with them an old squaw, 
saying that she had given false informa- 
tion. Gladwin declared that she had 
never given any kind of advice.* When 
they insisted that he name the author of 
what he had heard in regard to a plot, 
he simply replied it was one of them- 
selves, whose name he promised never to 
reveal. Whereupon they went off, and 
carried the old woman with them. When 
they arrived in camp, Pontiac seized the 
prisoner and gave her three strokes with 
a stick on the head, which laid her flat on 
the ground, and the whole nation, crowd- 
ing around, called, Kill her! kill her! 

The next day was Sunday, and late in 
the afternoon Pontiac and several of his 
chiefs paddled across the placid river to 
smoke the pipe of peace with the officers 
at the fort. Gladwin, suspicious of so 
much protestation, refused to go near 
them; but Captain Campbell, unwilling 
to lose a chance to pacify the Indians, 
smoked the peace-pipe-with them outside 
the fort, and took back to Gladwin the 
message that on Monday all the nation 
would come to council, where everything 
would be settled to the satisfaction of the 
English, after which the Indians would 
immediately disperse, so as to remove all 
suspicion. 

At ten o’clock next morning the anx- 
ious watchers behind the palisades saw 
coming around the point of the low island 
a fleet of canoes; and as the swift-darting 
boats, hurried by paddle and current, cov- 
ered the three miles of water, the soldiers 
counted fifty-six of these barks, each car- 
rying seven or eight Indians. The bows 
of the canoes rested lightly on the sand of 
the sloping bank, and the warriors hur- 
ried to the fort, only to find the gates 
fast barred against them. Instead of the 
cordial welcome they expected, an inter- 


* Rogers’s Journal. Doubtless this is the origin 
of the romance of the Indian girl. 
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preter met them with the message that not 
above sixty chiefs might enter. Where 
upon Pontiac, enraged at seeing the futil 
ity of all his stratagems, and yet confident 
of ultimate success, in his most peremp 
tory manner bade the interpreter say to 
Gladwin that if all the Indians had not 
free access to the fort, none of them would 
enter it. ‘‘Tell him,” said the angry 
chief, ‘‘ that he may stay in his fort, and 
that I will keep the country.” So saying, 
Pontiae strode to his canoe and paddled 
for the Ottawa village; and his followers, 
knowing that the fight was on, ran like 
fiends to the house of an English woman 
and her two sons, whom they tomahawk- 
ed and scalped. Another party paddled 
swiftly to Isle au Cochons, where they first 
killed twenty-four of King George’s bul 
locks, and then put to death an old Eng 
lish sergeant. Afterwards the Canadians 
buried the mutilated corpse; but on re- 
turning to the spot, so tradition relates, 
they were surprised to see an arm pro- 
truding from the grave. Thrice the dirt 
was heaped above the body, and thrice 
the arm raised itself above the ground, 
until the mound was sprinkled with holy 
water. Then the perturbed spirit left the 
body in peace never since disturbed. 
Having put to death all the English out- 
side the fort, the Indians sent to Gladwin 
a Frenchman to report the killing of the 
woman and her children, and also the 
murder of Sir Robert Davers, Captain 
Robertson, and a boat’s crew of six per- 
sons who had been sent to the St. Clair 
Flats to discover a passage for one of the 
schooners bound to Michilimackinac—in- 
formation that removed all lingering 
doubts that the Indians were determined 
to wipe out the English at Detroit. 
Pontiac, on his return to the Ottawa 
village, ordered the squaws to change the 
camp to the western bank, above the fort. 
Then,as the night mists gathered upon the 
tireless river, dropping a curtain between 
the great chief and his enemies, Pontiac 
himself, hideous in war-paint, leaped into 
the centre of the ring of braves, and flour- 
ishing his tomahawk, began to chant the 
record of his valorous deeds. One by 
one the listening braves, catching the 
contagion from their mighty chief, were 
drawn into the ring, until at last every 
savage was wildly dancing the war-dance. 
There was no sleep for the garrison that 
night. Gladwin, as he paced the wide 
street that encircled the buildings of the 
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fort just within the pickets, took council 
with himself as to how he might with- 
stand his crafty enemies. Burning ar- 
rows, silent of destruction, 
might easily set fire to the one hundred 
or more wooden buildings within the en- 
closure; and the church, standing near 
the palisades, was particularly exposed, 
unless, indeed, the superstitious Indians 
should hearken to their only less super- 
stitious French allies, who had threatened 
the savages with the vengeance of the 
Great Spirit if they should attempt to de- 
stroy the house of God. The two six- 
pounders, the one three-pounder, and the 
two mortars that now composed the bat- 
tery of the fort were of little avail against 
an enemy that fought singly and from be- 
hind trees or whatever protection the op- 
portunity might afford; but, on the other 
hand, an English head above the pickets 
or an English body at a port-hole was the 


messengers 
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sure lodgement for an Indian bullet. The 
garrison was made up of one hundred 
and twenty-two soldiers and eight officers, 
together with about forty fur-traders and 
their assistants. These traders would 
fight to save their lives, but were inclined 
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to the French rather than to the English. 
3etween this little garrison and the thon- 
sand savages was a single row of palisades, 
made by planting logs close together so 
that they would stand twenty-five feet 
above-ground. Block-houses at the an 
gles and at the gates afforded additional 
protection; and, best of all, the brimming 
river, whose little waves lapped the sandy 
shore near the south line of palisades, gave 
an abundant water-supply. A schooner 
and a sloop, both armed, might be relied 
on to keep open the line of communica 
tion with Niagara,whence Major Walters 
would send supplies. Promotion was 
certain to be the reward of success; and 
almost as surely the torture-stake would 
be the penalty of failure. 

The chill that comes before dawn was 
in the air when Gladwin joined the anx- 
ious watchers in the block-house. Gradu- 
ally the black outlines of low farm-houses 
and the encircling woods melted into gray ; 
and then beyond the wooded island a disk 
of molten gold, pushing itself higher and 
higher, made of the deep waters a broad 
pathway of shimmering light. On the 
low bluff far up the river Gladwin’s anx- 
ious eye discovered the lodges of Ponti- 
ae’s Ottawas, who, under cover of the 
night, had paddled around the head of the 
island and noiselessly established them- 
selves above the line of French farm- 
This meant a siege; and as the 
commandant was still gazing at the pre- 
parations for war, a pattering of bullets 
against the block -house announced the 
beginning of hostilities. 

During the morning a party of Wyan- 
dottes, summoned by Pontiac to a coun- 
cil, stopped at the fort on their way. 
Fortified by English rum, they went off 
to the meeting - place, under promise to 
Gladwin that they would do all they 
could to appease the Ottawas and dissuade 
them from further hostilities. Next came 
a number of the French settlers, bringing 
with them chiefs of the Ottawas, W yan- 
dottes, Chippewas, and Pottawatomies, 
who told Gladwin that almost all the 
French had gathered at the house of the 
trader Cuillerie,-where the Indians were 
to hold their council. They assured Glad- 
win that if he would allow Captain Camp- 
bell* and another officer to go to the coun- 
cil it would not be hard to persuade the 
Indians to make peace. At any rate, it 

* Cooley and other historians confuse Captain 
Campbell with Major Campbell, who came later. 


houses. 














* ANOTHER PARTY PADDLED SWIFTLY TO ISLE AU COCHONS.” 


could do no harm to try; for both the 
French and the Indians promised to see 
that the popular old captain and his com- 
panion returned in safety that very night. 
Gladwin, having little hope of turning 
Pontiac from his purposes, was reluctant 
to intrust Captain Campbell to their 
hands; but the captain, relying on the 
friendship that had existed between him 
and the savages, no less than on the prom- 
ises of the French, urged to ve allowed to 
go to the council. The deciding influ- 
ence that won Gladwin’s consent was the 
absolute necessity * of getting into the 
fort a supply of corn, flour, and bear's 
grease; for the garrison had in store not 
more than enough for three weeks. So, 
while Captain Campbell and Lieutenant 


* The Pennsylvania Gazette, August 18, 1763, 
quotes a trader just arrived from Detroit as saying 
that the French promised that they would answer, 
life for life, body for body, for the two ambassadors, 
and that Gladwin did not like the scheme, but allow- 
ed them to go, though he would not order them to. 


McDougall went off with high hopes, the 
prudent commandant, under cover of the 
darkness, set about gathering provisions 
from the French settlers across the river. 

Searcely had the embassy of peace cross- 
ed the cleared space about the fort when 
they were met by M. Gouin, who first urged 
and then begged them not to trust their 
lives to the now excited Indians. The 
appeal was vain. Yet even while the 
party were making their way along the 
bank of the river they were set upon by 
a crowd of Indians, at whose hands they 
would have fared ill indeed had not Pon- 
tiac himself come to their rescue. On 
reaching the council-place they found the 
largest room filled with French and Ind- 
ians; and in the centre of the group sat 
M. Cuillerie, arrayed in a hat and coat 
adorned with gold lace. He kept his seat 
when the two officers entered, and remain- 
ed covered during the conference. When 
bread was passed he ate one piece, to show 
the Indians, as he said, that it was not 
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poisoned.* Pontiac, addressing himself 
to M. Cuillerie, craftily said that he look- 
ed upon the Frenchman as his father come 
to life, and as the commandant at Detroit 
until the arrival of M. Bellestre. M. Cu- 
illerie appeared greatly pleased. Then 
Pontiac, turning to the British officers, 
told them plainly that to secure peace the 
English must leave the country, under es- 
cort. and without arms or baggage, as the 
Wrench had done three years previous. 
Thereupon M. Cuillerie warmly sbook 
Lieutenant MecDougall’s hand, saying : 
‘*My friend, this is my work; rejoice that 
[ have obtained such good terms for you. 
[ thought Pontiae would be much hard- 
er.” Hoping against hope for the garri- 
son, but apprehensive of no present dan- 
ger to himself and his brother officer, 
Captain Campbell made a short but ear- 
nest plea for peace. Then he and Lieu- 
tenant McDougall waited anxiously for the 
usual grunt of approval. The moments 
dragged, and still the Indians sat impas- 
sive. For the space of an hour there was 
unbroken silence. Captain Campbell, de- 
jected by evident failure, arose to retrace 
his steps to the fort. ‘* My father,” said 


Pontiac, quietly, ‘‘ will sleep to-night in 
the lodges of his red children.” 


The unusual intelligence that had raised 
Pontiac above every other Indian chief 
had led the English to rely on his sense 
of honor—a quality rare indeed among 
savages. What civilized races call trea- 
chery is to the Indian legitimate warfare. 
It never occurs to a savage to expose him- 
self to harm in order to accomplish an 
end that he can attain safely by decep- 
tion. In spite of all promises, therefore, 
the two Englishmen were sent, under 
strong guard, to the house of M. Meloche. 
That they were not immediately put to 
death was due solely to the fact that Glad- 
win had several Pottawatomie prisoners ; 
and, shrewdly enough, Pontiae feared 
that if the commandant should retaliate 
on his hostages, that tribe would vanish 
into the forest, leaving the leader without 
the support he so much needed. 

Captain Campbell and_ Lieutenant 
McDougall trusted to the promises of the 
French more than to those of the Ind- 
ians. It has been assumed that the French 
at Detroit were victims of the Pontiac 
conspiracy only toa less degree than were 
the English. It is true that there were 
a few prudent French farmers who gave 

* Gladwin MS. 
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Gladwin what assistance they could give 
without drawing down on themselves the 
enmity of the Indians; but it was gen- 
erally believed among the French that 
the English would soon be driven out of 
New France, and that the French king 
would again be their monarch. For two 
centuries the warfare between French and 
English over the fur trade had been as 
barbarous as war was in Europe during 
the same time. On both sides of the 
Atlantic human life was not considered 
worth a king's serious consideration, and 
the soldier of that day in every nation 
was a freebooter, so that it is not surpris- 
ing that the French traders and wood- 
rangers at Detroit should have seized 
upon Pontiae’s war to despoil their an- 
cient enemies and their conquerors of less 
than three years’ standing. The only 
cause for surprise is that the French did 
not from the start openly make common 
cause with Pontiac. That they secretly 
gave aid and encouragement to the Ind- 
ians was repeatedly charged by Gladwin, 
who regarded the French as the source 
of all his troubles; and the convincing 
proof of his assertions is to be found in 
the official reports of inquiries he caused 
to be held at Detroit during the siege. 
The problem for Gladwin was to hold 
out at Detroit until both the French and 
Indians could be convinced that the 
French government would not assist 
them, and that the peace with England 
was definite and lasting. The terms pro- 
posed to Captain Campbell were offered 
next day to Gladwin, and the French 
urged him to escape while he might; but 
the young Englishman absolutely refused 
to make any terms with savages. His 
soldiers cauglit his spirit, so that he was 
able to write confidently to General Am- 
herst that he would hold out until succor 
should come. The schooner Gladwin, 
which bore the despatch, succeeded in 
eluding Pontiac’s canoes; and when the 
chief reported his failure to M. Cuillerie, 
the Frenchman jeered at him because 
five canoes withdrew when but a single 
Pottawatomie was killed. 

At this juncture a long series of disas- 
ters came to show the English how serious 
was the task before them. As one by one 
the results of Pontiae’s cunning planning 
came to light, everything seemed to give 
way before the exulting savages. On 
May 22 news came of the capture of Fort 
Sandusky. At the inquiry Ensign Paully 
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testified that on May 17 his sentry called 
him to speak with some Indians at the 
gate; and on finding some of his own 
Indians in the party he allowed the seven 
to enter the fort, and gave them tobacco. 
Svon one of the seven raised his head as 
a signal, whereupon the two sitting next 
the officer seized and bound him, and 
hurried him from the room. He passed 
his sentry dead in the gateway, and saw 
the corpses of his little garrison lying 
about; his sergeant was killed in the gar- 
den, where he had been planting ; the 
merchants were killed and their stores 
were plundered. The Indians spared 
Paully, however, and took him to their 
camp at Detroit, where he was adopted as 
the husband of a widowed squaw, from 
whose toils he finally escaped to his 
friends in the fort. 

On May 18 Eusign Holmes, who com- 
manded the garrison at The Miamis (St. 
Joseph), was told by a Frenchman that 
Detroit had been attacked, whereupon the 
ensign called in his men and set them 
at work making cartridges. Three days 
later Holmes’s Indian servant besought 
him to bleed one of her friends who lay 
ill in a cabin outside the stockade. On 


his errand of mercy he was shot dead; 
and the terrified garrison of nine were 


only too glad to surrender at the com- 
mand of two Frenchmen, Pontiac’s mes- 
sengers, who were on their way to the II1li- 
nois to get a commander for Detroit. On 
May 25, at Fort St. Joseph, seventeen 
Pottawatomies came -into Lieutenant 
Schlosser’s room on the pretence of hold- 
ing a council. A Frenchman, who had 
heard that treachery was planned, rushed 
in to give the alarm, whereupon Lieuten- 
ant Schlosser was seized, ten of the garri- 
son were killed, and the other three, with 
the commandant, were taken prisoners. 
They were afterwards brought to Detroit 
and exchanged. 

On the 29th the long-expected bateaux 
from Niagara were seen coming up the 
Detroit River. With joyful hearts the 
garrison looked forward to the end of 
their tedious siege. But as the boats 
came nearer, the English saw with dis- 
may that Indians were masters of each 
craft. When the foremost bateau came 
opposite the schooner, two of the soldiers 
in her made the motion to change rowing- 
places. Quickly they seized the Indians 
and threw them overboard. One Indian 
carried his assailant with him, and in the 
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struggle both found death. Another sol 
dier struck the remaining Indian over the 
head with an oar and killed him. Unde: 
the fire of sixty savages on shore, the 
three plucky Englishmen escaped to the 
vessel with their prize, which contained 
eight barrels of most acceptable pork and 
flour. Of the ten bateaux that had set 
out from Niagara under Lieutenant Cuy- 
ler, eight had been captured, and the force 
had been completely routed by an Indian 
surprise and night attack. 

Following the capture of the bateaux 
came the darkest days of the siege. Often 
during a whole day the Indians, drunken 
on the rum from the captured stores, did 
not fire a shot; but in their fiendish glee 
they gave notice of their presence by 
sending the mangled bodies of their Eng- 
lish captives to float past the palisades in 
sight of the sentries. To add to these 
tales of disaster came Father De Jaunay, 
the Jesuit missionary at Michilimackinac, 
to tell the bloodiest story of all. On June 
2 the Chippewas living near the fort as- 
sembled for their usual game of ball. 
They played from morning till noon, 
and Captain George Etherington and 
Lieutenant Leslie stood by to watch the 
sport. Suddenly the ball was struck over 
the palisades. A dozen Indians rushed 
through the gate to get it. Before the 
dazed sentry could recover, the captain 
and lieutenant were seized and hurried 
off. The Indians within the fort had 
received from the waiting squaws hatch- 
ets hidden under their blankets ; in an 
instant Lieutenant Jamet, fifteen  sol- 
diers, and a trader named Tracy were 
put to death ; five others were reserved 
for a like fate, and the remainder of the 
garrison were made prisoners. Had it 
not been for the powerful influence of 
Charles Langlade and his friends the 
Ottawas, all the English must have per- 
ished; as it was, Captain Etherington, 
Lieutenant Leslie, with fourteen men, 
were held till July 18, and were then 
taken to Montreal by the Ottawas. 

On Sunday, the 26th of June, Pontiac, 
for mingled purposes of religion and busi- 
ness, paddled across the green river to at- 
tend mass in the little French chapel at 
Sandwich. When the services were over, 
the chief selected three of the chairs in 
which the thrifty French had been car- 
ried to church, and making the owners 
his chairmen, he and his guard set off on 
a search for provisions. He imitated the 
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redit certificates issued by Gladwin by 
viving,in payment for cattle, billets signed 
by his mark—the picture of a’coon. The 
provisions were transported to Pontiac's 
eamp near Parent’s Creek, and in due 
time the billets were redeemed in furs.* 
The next day Pontiac sent another sum- 
mons to surrender, saying that nine hun- 
dred Indians were on their way from 
Michilimaekinae, and that if Gladwin 
waited till those Indians came, he would 
not be answerable for 
the consequences. Glad- 
win replied that until 
Captain Campbell and 
Lieutenant MeDougall 
were returned, Pontiac 
might save himself the 
trouble of sending mes- 
sages to the fort. To 
this the wily Pontiac 
made answer that he 
had too much regard 
for his~ distincuished 
captives to send them 
back; because the kettle 
was on the fire for the 
entire garrison, and if 
the captives returned 
he should have to boil 
them with the others. 
On the 30th of June 
the Gladwin, returning 
from Niagara, ploughed 
her way up the white- 
capped river, and land- 
ed a force of fifty men, 
together with provisions 
and some much-needed 
ammunition. For two 
months Gladwin had 
guarded Detroit against 
surprise, and had _ sus- 
tained a siege conducted 
by Pontiac in person, 
while fort after fort had 
fallen before the sav- 
ages. As the Indians returned from their 
successes elsewhere, they were more and 
more eager for the overthrow of the one 
fort that hitherto had baffled all their ef- 
forts; and in his extremity Pontiac now 
turned on the French and threatened to 
force them to take up arms against the 


* Rogers cites this issue of Pontiac credit cur- 
rency as a remarkable instance of that chief’s intel- 
ligence; and so it would have been but for the fact 
that it was an imitation. The redemption of it thus 
becomes the striking portion of the tale 


English. During the siege, however, 
copies of the definitive treaty between 
France and England had reached Detroit, 
and on July 4 Gladwin assembled the 
French, read to them the articles of peace, 
and sent a copy across the river to the 
priest. Thereupon forty Frenchmen. 
choosing James Sterling as their leader, 
took service under Gladwin. On this 
same day a party from the fort made a 
sortie for the purpose of bringing in some 
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powder and lead from the house of M. 
Baby, who had taken refuge in the fort. 
Lieutenant Hay, an old Indian - fighter, 
commanded the party, and in his exulta- 
tion over driving off an attacking party 
he tore the scalp from the head of a 
wounded Indian,and shook his trophy in 
the face of his enemies. It happened that 
one of the savages killed was the son 
of a Chippewa chief; and the tribe, on 
hearing of their disaster, went to Pontiac 
to reproach him for being the cause of 
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GENERAL HENRY GLADWIN 


From a photograph of a painting by John M 


their ills, saying that he was very brave 
in taking a loaf of bread or a beef from 
a Frenchman who made no resistance. 
but it was the Chippewas who had all 
the men killed and wounded every day. 
Therefore, they said, they intended to 
take from him what he had been saving 
Lieutenant McDougall had already made 
his escape to the fort,* but they went to 
Meloche’s house, where Captain Campbell 
was still confined. They stripped him, 
earried him to their eamp, killed him 
took out his heart and ate it, cut off his 
head, and divided his body into small 
pieces. Such was the end of a brave 
soldier, esteemed, loved, and sincerely 
mourned in the army, from General Am 
herst and Colonel Bouquet down to the 
privates who served under him.+ 

* During his captivity Lieutenant McDouga}) fell 
in love with Marie Francoise Navarre, the danghier 
of Robert Navarre, and after the siege they were 
married. In consideration of his services the king 
granted him Isle aun Cochons, which he retained 
until his death in 1780. 

+ Amherst to Egremmont, New York, August 13, 


At midnight on Ju 
10 the sentries in 1 
fort saw floating dow 
the black river a grea 
mass of | fire. ‘| 
flames, feeding on fa 
ots) and bireh bar 
leaped high in the ai 
lighting up the forest 
covered island in thi 
background, and bring 
ing into high relief the 
whitewashed cottages 
of the habitans. Hur 
ried by the swift cur 
rent, a great fire-raft, 
built by the French and 
Indians,* made for the 
two vessels anchored 
in the stream; but the 
alert crews had antici 
pated their danger and 
were prepared for it, 
The vessels were an- 
chored by two cables 
and as the flaming 
pile approached, they 
slipped one cable, and 
easily swung out of the 
way of their enemy 
nor were subsequent 
attempts to fire the 
vessels any more suc- 
cessful. 

The hot days succeeded one another 
ull too slowly. On the 29th of July the 
guards heard firing down the river, and 
ialf an hour later the surprised sentries 
saw the broad surface of the river dotted 
vith bateaux, the regular dip of whose 
oars was borne a long way on thie stil] 
morning air. A detachment of 260 men, 
under the command of Captain Dalyell,+ 
1763: “No man ever had more reason to expect 
safety in the hands of these barbarians than this 
officer had, whose constant attention and goodness 

them whilst he commanded at Detroit called at 
least for security to his person.”—Parkman MSS 

Amherst offered a reward of £100 New York 
currency to the slayer of Pontiac,and a like amount 
for the death of the chief who killed Captain Camp 
bell.—Parkman MSS. 

* Gladwin MS. 

+ Spelled also Dalzell. In Canadian archives the 
name is uniformly spelled Dalyell. There is little 
uniformity in spelling proper hames in the records 
The only exception seems to be the name of Glad 
win, which only Parkman and those who follow him 
implicitly, spell Gladwyn. In the Gentleman’s Mag 
azine Gladwin’s name appears in 1781 and repeat- 
edly thereafter, and is always spelled with an “i.” 
The spelling “ Pontiac” represents the Ottawa pro- 
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one of General Amherst’s aides-de-camp, 
and of Major Robert Rogers, had come to 
put an end to the siege. Captain Dal- 
vell was an officer of undoubted bravery, 
and the tales of slaughter he had heard 
at Presque Isle and Sandusky on his way 
to Detroit doubtless made him anxious to 
crush Pontiae by one bold stroke. Glad- 
win, whom months of close acquaintance 
with the wary Indian chief had taught 
discretion, gave consent to Dalyell’s plan 
of a night attack only on the threat of 
the latter to leave Detroit unless such a 
blow should be struck.* As Gladwin 
feared would be the case, the treacherous 
French, learning the details of the plan, 
immediately put Pontiac on his guard. 
In the earliest hours of the 31st of July, 
Dalyell marched a force of 250 men along 
the sandy bank of the swift-flowing river, 
past the well-enclosed cottages of the 
French, and on towards a little stream 
that fell into the Detroit about a mile and 
a half above the fort. The twenty-five 
men in advance had just stepped on the 
rude bridge across the run when from 
the ridges that formed the further side of 
the gully came a volley of musketry that 
hurled the little band in confusion back 
on the main body. In the pitchy dark- 
ness the soldiers, cheered by Dalyell’s 
steady words of command, swept the 
ridges, only to find themselves chasing 
those deadly will-o’-the-wisps, the flashes 
of an enemy’s guns. To fall back was 
absolutely necessary; but here again the 
soldiers were met by the rapid firing of 
the Indians, who had occupied the houses 
and orchards between the English and 
the fort, and were fighting behind the 
strong defences formed by the picket 
fences. Every charge of the soldiers 
only enveloped the pursuers in a maze of 
buildings and trees, while the Indians 
beat a nimble retreat, firing from behind 
any shelter that they could find. From an 
open cellar the concealed savages poured 


nunciation ; Pondiac—as it is often spelled—is the 
Chippewa form. 

* Gladwin and McDougall agree that the night at- 
tack was strenuously opposed by the former. There 
is a tradition (Fred Carlisle relates it as a fact, in his 
report of the Wayne County Historical Society for 
1890) that Dalyell and Gladwin both sought the hand 
of Madeleine de Tonnancour, and that when she fa- 
vored the aide-de-camp, Gladwin willingly sent him 
to his death. Inasmuch as Gladwin was happily 
married during the previous year, this story is sim- 
ply another illustration of the fables that have gain- 
ed currency in connection with the Pontiac con- 
spiracy. 
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a deadly fire into the retreating ranks, 
but still Dalyell was undismayed. Where 
commands were of no effect he beat the 
men with the flat of his sword. Major 
Rogers, trained in Indian warfare, burst 
open the door of a cottage filled with Ind 
ians, and with his New Hampshire ran- 
gers put the ambushed savages to flight. 
Caytain Gray fell mortally wounded in 
acharge. Dalyell, himself twice wound- 
ed, went to the succor of a helpless ser- 
geant, when he too fell dead, and the Ind- 
ians smeared their faces with his heart's 
blood. Major Rogers,* who succeeded to 
the command, took possession of the well- 
built Campau house, where his soldiers, 
fortified without by solid logs and bales 
of fur, and strengthened within by copi- 
ous draughts from a keg of whiskey, held 
the enemy at bay until two bateaux arm- 
ed with swivels came from the fort to the 
rescue. Of the 250 who went out, 159 were 
killed or wounded, while the Indian loss 
did not exceed twenty. 

This victory of Bloody Run—as the 
creek has ever since been called—restored 
the waning fortunes of Pontiac, and ev- 
ery day brought accessions to his forces. 
Yet never since the siege began was Ma- 
jor Gladwin more hopeful of ultimate 
success. So the heats of August passed 
with an occasional skirmish, and Septem- 
ber began. The Indians, powerless against 
the palisades, again turned their attention 
to the vessels that kept open the food 
communication with the seitlers across 
the river, and made occasional trips to 
Fort Niagara for supplies and ammuni- 
tion. From one of these latter voyages 
the schooner Gladwin was returning on 
the night of September 4, when, the wind 
falling, she anchored nine miles below 
the fort, having on board her command- 

* After the Pontiac war Robert Rogers became 
commandant at Michilimackinac, reaching his post 
in August, 1766. There he speculated rashly, ran 
heavily into debt, and plotted with the French, Sent 
in irons to Montreal in September, 1768, he was 
tried for high treason, but was acquitted, and sailed 
for England, where he was received at court and 
féted by the nobility. In 1775 he returned as a 
British major on half-pay. He was arrested by thie 
Pennsylvania Committee of Safety in September, 
1775, but was paroled. Later Washington refused 
him an audience; he was proscribed by the New 
Hampshire Legislature, November 19, 1778; and at 
Mamaroneck, New York, his British force was de- 
feated, October 21,1776. He died in England about 
1800. His wife, a daughter of Rev. Arthur Brown, 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, was divorced from 
him in 1779 on the ground of his desertion and infi- 
delity. 
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er Horst, her mate Jacobs, and a crew of 
ten men. Six Iroquois, supposed to be 
friendly to the English, had been landed 
that morning, and to their brethren was 
probably due the night attack made by 
a large force of Indians, whose light ca- 
noes dropped so silently down the dark 
river that a single cannon-shot and one 
volley of musketry was all the welcome 
that could be given them. Horst fell in 
the first onslaught; and Jacobs, seeing 
that hope was gone, gave the command 
to blow up the vessel. At that word 
some Wyandottes, who knew the mean- 
ing of the command, gave warning to 
their companions, and all made a dash 
overboard, swimming for dear life to be 
clear of the dreaded destruction. Jacobs, 
no less astonished than gratified at the 
effect of his words, had no further trou- 
ble that night, and the next morning he 
sailed away to the fort. Six of the sail- 
ors escaped unhurt, to wear the medals 
presented to them for bravery.* 

From the beginning of the siege Pon- 
tiac had relied on help from the French 
in the Illinois country, to whom he had 
sent an appeal for aid. ‘‘Since Father 
Bellestre departed,” he said, ‘‘ the Indians 
had no news, nor did any letters come to 
the French, but the English alone re- 
ceived letters. The English say inces- 
santly that since the French and Span- 
iards have been overthrown, they own 
all the country. When our father, M. 
Bellestre, was going off from hence, he 
told us, ‘My children, the English to-day 
overthrow your father; as long as they 
have the upper hand ye will not have what 
ye stand in need of; but this will not last.’ 
We pray our father at the Illinois to take 
pity on us and say, ‘These poor children 
are willing to raise me up.’ Why do we 
that which we are doing to-day? It is 
because we are unwilling that the Eng- 
lish should possess these lands; this is 
what causeth thy children to rise up and 
strike everywhere. ”+ 

This message was indorsed by the Chip- 
pewas and by the French inhabitants at 
Detroit, the latter complaining that they 
were obliged to submit to Indian exac- 
tions. M. Neyons, the French comman- 
dant in the Illinois country, acting under 
pressure from General Amherst (who had 
learned from Gladwin how essential to 
Pontiae’s success was the expected help 


* Chapman Abraham's testimony, Gladwin’s MS. 
+ Gladwin’s MS. 


from the French), replied to the appeal 
that ‘‘the great day had come at last 
wherein it had pleased the Master of Life 
to command the great King of France 
and him of England to make peace be 
tween them, sorry to see the blood of men 
spilled so long.” So these kings had or- 
dered all their chiefs and warriors to 
bury the hatchet. M. Neyons promised 
that when this was done the Indians 
would see the road free, the lakes and 
rivers unstopped; ammunition and mer- 
chandise would abound in their villages; 
their women and children would be 
cloaked; they would go to dances and 
festivals not cumbered with heavy clothes, 
but with skirts, blankets, and ribbons. 
‘* Forget, then, my dear children,” he com- 
manded, ‘‘ all evil talks. Leave off from 
spilling the blood of your brethren the 
English. Our hearts are now but one; 
you cannot at present strike the one 
without having the other for an enemy 
also.” 

This message had the desired effect. 
Dated September 27, its contents so dashed 
Pontiac’s hopes that on October 12 he sued 
most submissively for peace. Being in 
need of flour, Gladwin granted a truce, 
but made no promises, saying that Gen- 
eral Amherst alone had power to grant 
pardon. To Amherst the commandant 
wrote that it would be good policy to 
leave matters open until the spring, when 
the Indians would be so reduced for want 
of powder there would be no danger tliat 
they would break out again, “ provided 
some examples are made of our good 
friends the French, who set them on.” 
Gladwin then adds: ‘‘No advantages can 
be gained by prosecuting the war, owing 
to the difficulty of catching them [the 
Indians]. Add to this the expense of such 
a war, which, if continued, the ruin of our 
entire peltry trade must follow, and the 
loss of a prodigious consumption of our 
merchandise. It will be the means of 
their retiring, which will re-enforce other 
nations on the Mississippi, whom they 
will push against us, and make them our 
enemies forever. Consequently it will 
render it extremely difficult to pass that 
country, and especially as the French 
have promised to supply them with every- 
thing they want.” 

Then follows the passage often quoted 
to show Gladwin’s cynical brutality : 
‘‘They have lost between eighty and 
ninety of their best warriors; but if your 
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excellency still intends to punish them 
for their barbarities, it may be easier 
done, without any expense to the crown, 
by permitting a free sale of rum, which 
will destroy them more effectually than 
fire and sword.” Parkman closes the quo- 
tation at this point; but a very different 
turn is given to the matter in the next sen- 
tence, which is taken from the draught of 
the letter in Gladwin’s own handwriting, 
as follows: ‘‘ But, on the contrary, if you 
intend to accommodate matters in spring, 
which I hope you will for the above rea- 
sons, it may be necessary to send up Sir 
William Johnson.” This is the letter of 
a warrior who is also somewhat of a 
statesman. 

Pontiaec’s conspiracy ended in failure. 
For five months the little garrison at De- 
troit had been surrounded by a thousand 
or more savages, and nothing but the 
untiring watchfulness and the intrepid 
coolness of the resourceful commandant 
saved the post from annihilation and 
prevented the Indian occupation of the 
lake country.* General Amherst was so 
well pleased with Gladwin’s course dur- 
ing the first four months of the siege that 
on September 17 he wrote to the Secre- 
tary at War, Ellis: ‘‘ As there have been 
two deputy adjutant - generals serving 
here, I have taken the liberty to show a 
mark of my entire satisfaction of Major 
Gladwin’s good conduct and commendable 
behavior in appointing him a deputy ad- 
jutant- general, but to remain with the 
troops at Detroit in the same manner as 
has been ordered. This is no more than 
a name, but should it be your gracious 
pleasure to approve it, and honor Major 
Gladwin with the rank of lieutenant-col- 
onel, I am firmly of the opinion that the 
promotion of so deserving an officer must 
at any time be a benefit to his Majesty’s 
service, and this is the sole view I have in 
mentioning it to you.” General Amherst’s 
recommendations were followed,and Glad- 
win held the rank of lieutenant - colonel 
until he was made a colonel in 1777; five 
years later he became a major-general. 

It fell to the lot of Colonel Bradstreet, 


* Amherst to Gladwin, New York, August 10, 
1763: “I cannot express to you the satisfaction I 
feel in considering the behavior of your garrison, 
which I am very well convinced was in a great de- 
gree due to your steadiness and good conduct; and 
the measures you have since taken in baffling all 
their schemes fully prove what can be done by Brit- 
ish soldiers when handled by a resolute and prudent 
officer."—Parkman MSS. 


the hero of Fort Frontenac, to lead the 
great force that was to confirm the Brit- 
ish power in the lake country. The 
vainglory of that officer led him to make 
so disgraceful a peace with the Indians 
that General Gates, who had succeeded 
Amherst, was compelled to repndiate it. 
Bradstreet’s expedition got no further 
than Sandusky, but a detachment reached 
Detroit late in the August of 1764, and on 
the last day of that month Colonel Glad- 
win turned over his command and sailed 
for Niagara, on his way to New York. 
He was heartily tired of fighting Indians, 
and preferred to resign rather than to un- 
dertake another campaign of that kind. 
Returning to England, we find him in 
1774 living the contented life of a coun- 
try gentleman. June 22,1791, while on a 
visit to London, as he writes to General 
Gates,* he was presented to George III., 
who asked him how long he had been in 
town. ‘* Three weeks,” replied the sol- 
dier, to the consternation of George Wert, 
who whispered to him to say he had just 
arrived. ‘‘ But as I went to court only 
on that occasion,” says this most unso- 
phisticated of courtiers, ‘‘and thought it 
probable thaf I should never go there 
again, I thought there was no harm in 
speaking the truth.” 

In April, 1769, Pontiac went to St. 
Louis. One day he arrayed himself in 
the uniform of a French officer, given to 
him years before by the Marquis of Mont- 
calm. After visiting his old friends, he 
repaired to the village of Cahokia, across 
the Mississippi, where he joined in a 
feast given by the Illinois. In the early 
morning he left the town for the forest, 
singing as he went. An English trader, 
Wilkinson by name, thinking to rid his 
country of a dangerous enemy, promised 
an Illinois Indian a barrel of rum to mur- 
der the famous chief. This treachery on 
the part of one of their number cost the 
Illinois dear, for Pontiac’s friends did not 
cease in their vengeance until they had 
practically wiped out the Illinois nation. 
The body of the chief was buried with 
military honors near the fort at St. Louis. 
‘* Neither mound nor tablet,” says Park- 
man, *‘ marked the burial-place of Pon- 
tiac. For a mausoleum a city has risen 
above the forest hero; and the race whom 
he hated with such burning rancor tram- 
ple with unceasing footsteps over his for- 
gotten grave.” 

* MS. letter; Gladwin’s original draught. 
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PART VIIIL.—THE DUTCH FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 


THE BOER AT HOME. 


T was in Zululand, after a long and fa- 
tiguing day’s shooting, that my friend 
Bryant Lindley met a Boer and asked 
him the way. He received a surly an- 
swer which amounted to ‘‘Go to the 
devil.” Upon this he protested angrily, 
and the Boer rejoined in equal bad hu- 
mor. At length the Boer shouted, 
‘*What’s your name, anyway?” and when 
he heard it his manner altered at once, 
and he exclaimed, ‘‘ What, and are you 
the son of the great American missionary 
Daniel Lindley?” My friend gladly plead- 
ed guilty to this charge, and the surly 
Boer became at once the most hospitable 
friend, and begged forgiveness for his 
rudeness. As they rode together towards 
the road which my friend was seeking, 
the Boer recounted with grateful satisfac- 
tion the many good deeds performed by 
the elder Lindley, but of -them all the 
best to him was that represented by a 
sound thrashing he had once received at 
the hands of this venerable missionary. 
For it appeared that this particular Boer, 
in his youth, had been sent to a school 
taught by Lindley; that the Dutchman 
was noted for his size and strength, and 
had bragged of his capacity to down the 
teacher, and had actually sought the op- 
portunity by refusing obedience. But he 
soon learned that he had made a gross 
mistake, for this particular missionary was 
also a noted athlete, and gave him such a 
hiding with a bullock-whip that the young 
giant roared for mercy before the whole 
school. And for this and similar deeds 
the Boers loved the elder Lindley, and this 
particular Boer venerated his memory. 
On the evening in question, when the two 
men were about to part,the Boer, who had 
been so uncivil at first, begged Lindley, 
with tears in his eyes, to grant him a 
great favor for the sake of his conscience. 
‘Your father,” said he,‘* did me a service 
so great that I can never repay it—he 
gave me the worst thrashing I ever had 
—he saved my character, and I am a bet- 
ter man to-day, thanks to him.” 
My friend cheerfully promised to grant 
the request, puzzling his head as to what 


was going to be required of him. Thi 
Boer was mounted upon an excellent 
horse, which he prized beyond anything 
he owned. He dismounted, put the reins 
in Lindley’s hand, and then ran away 
into the black forest as though the deyi! 
was after him. Here was no Indian 
giving. On the contrary, this Boer had 
put it out of the power of the American 
to discover even the name or whereabouts 
of the strange giver. 

It is a story typical of the Boer, and 
serves to illustrate many apparent con 
tradictions in his nature. He does not 
hate Englishmen in general; he hates 
only those who seem to threaten his pe 
culiar quality of independence. 

Nor is the Boer as squalid as he has 
been represented. One night while trav- 
elling across the veldt on the borders of 
Basutoland, we outspanned at a Dutch 
man’s farm. The farmer asked our 
names, and shook hands with us in token 
of welcome. The black servants looked 
after our four nags, and we were taken 
into the house and presented to the lady 
of the house and her grown-up daughter. 
The one room which served as dining- 
room, drawing-room, music - room, and 
study was clean and sweet-smelling. The 
supper was plain but good, consisting, 
if I am not mistaken, of broiled steak, po- 
tatoes, bread, butter, coffee, and fresh milk. 
The mother and daughter helped wait at 
table; there was a clean table-cloth and 
napkins. These little things I mention 
because I am constantly hearing people 
refer to the Boers as given to dirty habits. 
Our host invoked a blessing before tlie 
meal, and returned thanks after it. 

My Africander companion told me that 
while there were plenty of poor and dirty 
farmers, I might consider my last night's 
experience typical, in so far as I had en- 
joyed the hospitality of a well-to-do Boer. 


SLAAGTER’S NECK. 


Whenever I heard any savage discus- 
sion regarding English and Dutch, I 
was quite sure, sooner or later, to hear a 
reference to Slaagter’s Neck. I had never 
heard the word before landing at Cane 
Town, and I venture to think that there 
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are thousands of Englishmen, let alone 
Americans, who are equally ignorant. 
[t is a word which from the Cape to the 
Zambesi River calls up to the minds of 
Duteh Africanders thoughts which in 
the American mind are associated with 
such names as Lexington and Saratoga. 
Every Yankee schoolboy knows all about 
the Revolutionary war, but the English- 
man reads of it only as an episode in his 
long, sanguinary history. In regard to 
South Afriea, the Englishman is, if pos- 
sible, more ignorant than about us, but 
the Boer has less to remember, and that 
little has sunk deep into his memory. 
The story of Slaagter’s Neck was told me 
by an accomplished lady of Cape Town, 
whose house is the salon for all that pre- 
tends to social distinction in the Colony. 
She is a woman of the world, has resided 
in the capitals of Europe, and is a per- 
sonal friend of Cecil Rhodes. But when 
she told me the story of Slaagter’s Neck 
her eyes filled with tears and her voice 
vibrated, for her ancestors were amongst 
the earliest Dutchmen at the Cape. 

In October of 1815 the first step was 
taken which culminated in a rebellion 
and a set of executions now referred to as 
Slaagter’s Neck. The official almanac of 
the Transvaal government includes the 
anniversary of this sad event as one of 
the memorable days in the Boer calendar; 
and as it is the first of the many rebellions 
in which South-African Boers have been 
engaged, let us try to understand it. In 
this recital I shall be guided not merely 
by information from the mouth of Boers 
now living, but by the deposition of the 
highly respected Henry Cloete, who was 
officially connected with nearly every de- 
tail of this story, and who is an ancestor 
of Mr. Graham Cloete, secretary of the 
City Club of Cape Town. 

At the opening of the court session 
information was given by the prosecutor 
that a Dutch farmer named Frederick Be- 
zuidenhout had refused to appear before 
the court on the charge of having ill-treat- 
edanative. He had, moreover, threatened 
to shoot any one daring to trespass upon 
his premises, and those who knew him 
considered him capable of carrying out 
any threat he might make. So the court 
sent a military force to bring him in. 
This duty fell upon Lieutenant Rousseau, 
in charge of twenty men. They found 
Bezuidenhout fully prepared to meet them 
from behind the stone walls of a cattle- 
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pen, through which he and a powerful 
half-breed had made loop-holes for their 
rifles. Bezuidenhout cailed upon them 
to leave, or he would fire upon them; 
but the soldier party, instead of retiring, 
spread themselves out in skirmish-line, 
with a view to surrounding the place. 
Realizing his danger, Bezuidenhout, after 
a hasty shot which hurt no one, ran back 
to his house, and thence through tlhe 
back door into a thick bush and jungle 
close to the house. For upwards of an 
hour the twenty pursuers searched in vain 
for him and his companion. They fol- 
lowed his tracks over and over again, lead- 
ing to a ledge of rocks, where they at once 
became lost. But finally they espied the 
shining muzzles of two rifles protruding 
from a hole in this ledge. Lieutenant 
Rousseau, with no thought for his own 
life, sprang up from rock to rock, and 
when close to the two men challenged 
Bezuidenhout to come out and surrender 
himself, assuring him of personal safety 
if he would merely engage to accompany 
the court messenger on the summons he 
was ordered to serve upon him. The 
Boer said he would see him first in hell; 
so the lieutenant disposed his men in two 
columns. These crept up Indian file in 
opposite directions from under the rock, 
and when the first man got within a few 
inches under the entrance, one column 
rushed forward and threw up the two 
projecting barrels, which were fired off 
without effect; and immediately after- 
wards the first man of the second column 
sprang forward and fired his rifle straight 
into the cave. A loud cry for merey 
came out of the darkness, and when the 
firing ceased the half-breed crawled forth 
to surrender himself, saying that his 
master had been badly wounded. But 
even now, without opposition, it was no 
easy job to get into this cave, which 
proved to be a large one, with huge stalac- 
tites hanging from the ceiling. Several 
guns were found here, and abundant am- 
munition, showing plainly that this place 
had been prepared for a safe retreat in 
case of some such emergency. At the en- 
trance lay the expiring body of the obsti- 
nate Boer, whose crouching position had 
enabled the first shot to go clean through 
head and breast. Lieutenant Rousseau 
withdrew his men as quickly as possible 
after the performance of his duty, for he 
anticipated trouble with the surrounding 
natives, who were known to have been 
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carrying on illicit trade with Bezuiden- 
hout. They took the half-breed with 
them, but he was subsequently discharged. 

The incident appeared to be closed, and 
the trials were proceeding in rotation, 
when an officer stationed at a neighbor- 
ing post rode in with the announcement 
that the farmers about him were prepar- 
ing for war. At once Colonel Cuyler, 
who was commandant of the frontier, as 
well as local magistrate, rode off, and 
within forty-eight hours stood in the midst 
of a congress of rebel farmers. On de- 
manding to know what they meant, he 
learned then that after Lieutenant Rous- 
seau and his twenty men had retired, the 
relatives and neighbors had gathered at 
the farm of Frederick Bezuidenhout with 
a view to burying his remains. On that 
occasion a brother of the deceased became 
greatly excited, and called upon his friends 
to resent the act of the law-officers. They 
promised assistance, and determined to 
attack the nearest military post and expel 
the British forces from the frontier. But 
with the true Dutch love of regularity if 
not law, they resolved to issue circular 
letters to the neighbors for the purpose of 
holding a congress at which the state of 
the country should be discussed. <A bro- 
ther-in-law of the dead rebel meanwhile 
started to visit a black chief in order to 
gain his alliance by the promise of plun- 
der. Several meetings were held, two 
leaders were elected, and these sent abroad 
appeals to the remoter parts of the frontier, 
commanding all good burghers to meet 
on a particular day and at a given place, 
for the purpose of expelling ‘‘ the tyrants ” 
from the country. 

At this point let us note that we are 
dealing with Boers who have never recog- 
nized any law excepting what they have 
made for themselves at a general meet- 
ing of their fellows. They broke the 
English law because they recognized no 
right of England to govern them at all; 
but they would have been equally rebel- 
lious had the Dutch East India Company 
claimed jurisdiction over them. They 
were as good specimens of God-fearing 
law-breakers as we can well imagine; it 
would be hard to find their counterpart 
even in the Rocky Mountains or in the 
Sierra Nevadas. The plans of the rebels 
were disclosed to a Dutch magistrate by a 
well-affected Dutch farmer; and one of 
the leaders was arrested while leaving his 
farm to join the first assembly of men in 










arms. He was no sooner brought as a 
prisoner to the nearest military posi 
than some three to four hundred rebels 
assembled and demanded the prisone: 
from the commander. But in the mean 
time the rebel who had gone to stir up the 
blacks came back with an unsatisfactory 
answer, and this produced some vacilla 
tion in the insurgent camp. The govern 
ment party did their utmost to persuad 
the farmers to disband, but such was th: 
anger and eloquence of the immediate 
relatives of Frederick Bezuidenhout that 
they took a mighty oath to remain loyal 
to one another until they had expelled 
‘‘the tyrants” from the frontier. Col 
onel Cuyler after this despaired of bring 
ing about their submission by peaceful 
means, so with a force composed of loyal 
burghers and regulars he attacked an ad 
vance-post of the rebels, whereupon thirty 
of them threw down their arms; but the 
remainder retired with their wagons and 
cattle into the mountains, where they set 
themselves to work preparing for a possi 
ble attack. From the little I have already 
said we see that even at that time the 
Boers were divided amongst themselves 
on the subject of loyalty to the British 
government, just as they are to-day in 
the largest part of South Africa. But the 
government troops pursued these rebels 
into their fastnesses, succeeded in sur 
rounding them, and after a severe skir- 
mish, in which Bezuidenhout’s brother 
was shot, the chiefs of the rebellious 
movement were made prisoners. They 
were put upon their trial on the same 
charge that was brought against Dr. 
Jameson's fellow-conspirators at Johan- 
nesburg in the spring of 1896, namely, 
high treason. After a long and painful 
trial six of the leaders were condemned 
to death, while the rest were sentenced 
to witness the execution of their leaders, 
and to suffer afterwards various degrees 
of punishment. The Governor commuted 
the sentence of one of the leaders into 
transportation for life, but for the other 
five it was ordered that they should be 
hung at Slaagter’s Neck—the very place 
where they had together exacted from all 
their followers the oath to stand by each 
other until they had “expelled the ty- 
rants.” This sentence was passed upon 
men who had been seized while engaged 
in active warfare upon a well-organized 
government. The Reformers who in 1896 
were condemned to death by a Transvaal 
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judge had committed no breach of the 
peace, had not pledged themselves to 
overturn or injure the government under 
which they lived. They were in every 
case enlightened men at the head of great 
industrial enterprises, endeavoring to se- 
cure for the Transvaal reforms which 
had been for many years urgently de- 
manded by every intelligent Boer in every 
part of South Africa. This by way of 
interjection, for ‘‘ Slaagter’s Neck ” is now 
often used to illustrate the clemency of 
the Transvaal tribunal, as compared with 
the justice afforded by English courts just 
eighty years ago. 

On the 6th of March, 1816, Colonel 
Cuyler performed the saddest duty that 
can fall to the lot ofa soldier. A scatfold 
was erected, and the five guilty men 
mounted simultaneously and prepared 
themselves for death. A large number 
of friends and relatives had gathered to 
take leave of them, and many entertain- 
ed some hope that their lives would ul- 
timately be spared. The horror of the 
situation was intensified by a ghastly ac- 
cident, resulting from the hasty and im- 
perfect manner in which the scaffold had 
been constructed. The whole fabric sud- 
denly gave way when the weight of the 
five powerful men was thrown upon it, 
and these, slowly recovering from their 
asphyxiated condition, crawled piteously 
to the officer whose painful duty it was 
to carry out this sentence, and they cried 
aloud to him for merey. The friends and 
relatives saw in this accident an act of 
providential mercy, and added their heart- 
rending screams for mercy to those of the 
condemned. It was with difficulty that 
the impassioned crowd could be restrain- 
ed by the troops. But though Colonel 
Cuyler was a kind-hearted man, the stern 
nature of his duty left him no alternative 
but to see the execution carried out to the 
letter. The five men were again secured, 
and the preparations were hastily made 
so that the execution might take place 
within the time specified in the sentence. 
So the last rays of the setting sun shone 
savagely upon five dangling corpses— 
rebels in the eyes of the law. but martyrs 
in the hearts of their fellow-Boers. They 
were buried by the executioner at the foot 
of the gallows, according to the terms of 
the sentence, and amidst the cries and sobs 
of their friends, who were not allowed the 
custody of their now precious bodies. So 
ends the story of Slaagter’s Neck. 
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THE BOERS AND SLAVERY. 


No sooner had the Napoleonic wars 
closed with the battle of Waterloo than 
the public mind in England commenced 
to agitate vigorously for the total aboli- 
tion of slavery. The Boers had no great 
sympathy with slavery as an institution, 
but they naturally felt that after they had 
purchased a slave for two or three thou- 
sand dollars, that slave should not be set 
at liberty unless the purchase-price was 
first paid. A greater evil, however, than 
the mere abolition of slavery was in their 
minds—having the whole country over- 
run with black vagrants who could not be 
compelled to work at any price, and who 
were sO numerous that they could steal 
with impunity. In the year 1826 the 
self-styled philanthropists of England se- 
cured the passage of a local ordinance 
which allowed the Boers to retain all the 
responsibilities of slave-ownership, but not 
much else. 

The government in this year appointed 
a new office of Slave-Protector. Hence- 
forward many rules of a stringent nature 
were introduced, intended to protect the 
slave against injustice from his owner. 
Many of these rules were dictated by gen- 
uine respect for Christian teaching, but 
the effect in South Africa was not satis- 
factory. 

Henceforward the negro did not re- 
ceive from his white master and mistress 
little gifts and indulgences, but’ demanded 
as his right the observance of an ordi- 
nance. The old happy relation was de- 
stroyed—a relation which the negro per- 
fectly understood—namely, that of a chief 
to his subjects, or a father to his children. 
What would become of family relations 
if a policeman could, on every festive oc- 
casion, determine the amount of every 
gift which a child was entitled to expect 
from its parents?) An inquisitorial office 
was thus created amongst the Boers 
which would have been resented even 
amongst peasant-farmers of Germany. 

This ordinance of 1826 was made even 
less tolerable by another in 1830, which 
made the masters liable to heavy fines, 
and made the punishment of a negro de- 
pend upon so many prerequisites that a 
slaveholder of 1830 had less control of 
his men than a mine-manhager has to-day 
in Kimberley, albeit in the old days we 
called them black slaves, and to-day they 
are British subjects. For instance, by 
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the law of 1830 every proprietor of slaves 
had to keep a record-book containing a 
detailed account of each punishment in- 
flicted upon a black, with the names of 
the witnesses, and many other particu- 
lars; and if thereafter at any time a com- 
plaint should be made against him re- 
garding a punishment inflicted, and if 
this record-book did not tally in every re- 
spect with the case made out against him, 
the master was to be tried for wilful and 
corrupt perjury, independent of the com- 
plaint itself. Thus a Boer farmer who 
could neither read nor write, and who 
was just able to pay his way by farming, 
would have to hire a secretary to walk 
about the fields with him and write down 
the particulars of what happened from 
day to day when this negro was caught 
asleep, or the other one found drunk. 
Great was the consternation at Cape Town 
when this London-made law became 
known. On all sides arose the cry of in- 
dignant protest at the government which 
required each farmer to record and swear 
to his own misdeeds. A huge public 
meeting was held, and all vowed not 
to take out these ‘‘ punishment -record 
books.” 

There was a wise Governor at the Cape 
on that occasion, Sir Lowry Cole, and 
when he saw the enormous excitement 
produced by this unpopular law, he made 
strong representations to the Secretary of 
State, with the result that the obnoxious 
edict became a dead letter. 

From the manner in which the govern- 
ment was thus interfering with the slave 
question, it became clear that total aboli- 
tion would soon arrive, and that there- 
fore it would be well for them to work 
with the government, and thus render the 
transition easy. Many liberal - minded 
slave- proprietors established a ‘‘ Philan- 
thropic Society,” whose object was to buy 
up all young females just reaching the 
age of puberty, to set them free. but not 
to throw them joose upon the world until 
they should have served an apprentice- 
ship of three or four years, and thus se- 
cured training and a small amount of 
money. This was a splendid movement, 
and within a few years two or three hun- 
dred black girls had been set free; and 
there were so many applications of mas- 
ters or mistresses to confer this boon upon 
all their slave girls that the activity of 
the society was limited only by want of 
funds. 





As no slaves were imported during 
these years, and as the number of slave 
mothers decreased steadily, the Boers 
were able to look forward to the day 
when slavery amongst them would be 
eradicated through voluntary effort, and 
without such a social revolution as has 
darkened the annals of American prog 
ress. 

This plan was so thoroughly simple, 
humane, and politic that it seems to us 
incredible that the English government 
of that time treated it with contempt. 
How joyful would the government at 
Washington have been had the slave 
owners of 1860 shown towards the public 
sentiment of the Northern States the same 
conciliatory disposition manifested by the 
Cape Boers towards the fanatical philan 
thropists of London! The Cape-Colonists 
begged the imperial Parliament for a 
grant of seven or eight thousand pounds 
a year (about $35,000) in order that their 
‘Philanthropic Society” might enlarge 
its scope in setting free girl slaves, and 
to assist able-bodied men in the purchase 
of their liberty. It was calculated that 
thus gradually and imperceptibly slavery 
would have been entirely extinguished 
in about ten years, at the small cost of 
$35,000 a year. But the only answer 
they got from London was that the 
British public was impatient, and that 
nothing would satisfy it except instant 
emancipation. 

The English philanthropists were just 
as honest as the ‘‘ abolitionists” of New 
York and Boston who applauded John 
Brown of Ossawatomie, but their zeal 
was directed less by knowledge than by 
a general belief that men who owned 
slaves were necessarily cruel. Personal- 
ly I am opposed to slavery, in spite of 
the many good slave-owners I have 
known; but grievous as may have been 
the sins of Boer farmers and South- 
ern planters before the emancipation of 
slaves, I think that impartial students of 
African and American history will ad- 
mit that the punishment has been more 
than adequate. In America, the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation of 1863 has made 
of our Southern States a social communi- 
ty most discouraging to any white man, 
and by no means ideal to the negro. In 
Africa emancipation resulted in a whole 
body of excellent white people breaking 
up their homes and wandering away into 
the wilderness, as our Puritan ancestors 
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did in 1620. In both cases it was not the 
emancipation alone which produced the 
mischief, but the fact that the liberated 
negro was at once elevated to a position 
equal, if not superior, to that of his for- 
mer master. In many of our Southern 
States we have had the monstrous spec- 
tacle of black majorities voting away 
money raised by taxing the property of 
white men; and in South Africa the 
Boer farmers saw themselves at the mer- 
cy of a black population infinitely nearer 
barbarism than our blacks, and relatively 
ten times as numerous. 

In August of 1833 the British Parlia- 
ment abolished slavery, and sent out to 
the Cape a new Governor, Sir Benjamin 
D'Urban, with express orders to carry 
the new law into execution. Like so 
many English Governors, he was a broad- 
minded, capable gentleman, whose duty 
compelled him to enforce measures un- 
popular with the great majority of those 
whom he was called upon to govern. 
He is more happily recalled in Natal, 
whose chief seaport bears his name. 

On the 1st of December, 1834, the new 
act was to come into force; the late slaves 
were to serve an apprenticeship of four 
years, and on the ist of December, 1838, 
were to be finally free from all control. 
During these four years compensation was 
to be distributed amongst the farmers. 
Appraisers were appointed by the govern- 
ment, who examined slaves personally 
and fixed an average price. When the 
slaves were liberated, therefore, the indi- 
vidual farmer had no knowledge of what 
would be paid for each slave, or even 
how much would be apportioned for the 
total number of slaves in his particular 
colony. The appraisement was conduct- 
ed with a fairness that was generally ad- 
mitted, and the return showed that upon 
the total number of slaves found within 
the colony —nearly thirty-six thousand— 
a sum of about £3,000,000 would be re- 
quired, thus yielding an average of about 
£85 per head. 

The slave-proprietors submitted to the 
right of government in this matter in the 
exercise of its ‘‘dominium eminens ”’—the 
right to take from private individuals 
whatever is necessary to the good of the 
whole state. The average valuation was 
one which must necessarily do material 
injustice to owners of valuable slaves— 
for instance, of such as were worth five 
or six hundred pounds. But in spite of 


this there was general acquiescence, be- 
cause the situation was so bad that slave- 
owners preferred abolition at some pecu- 
niary sacrifice rather than a continuance 
of the agitation that had been vexing them 
since 1815. They were, however, to re 
ceive a rude shock. The British govern- 
ment had voted £20,000,000 for the eman- 
cipation of all slaves in all her colonies, 
and the share of the Boers was on this 
basis to have been £3,000,000; but when 
the money finally arrived, it turned out 
to be only £1,200,000, which reduced the 
average value of each slave from £85 to 
£33 12s. Mr. Cloete himself tells how for 
one of his slaves, worth £600, the highest 
sum allowed by government was given 
him—namely, £60—which sum was ulti- 
mately turned into cash as barely £48. 
If this was the loss sustained by a public 
character, so distinguished as a lawyer, 
what must have been the fate of isolated, 
ignorant farmers, who had probably nev- 
er seen a promissory note or a cheque in 
their lives? Sudden ruin fell upon many 
families, for a large number of slaves were 
mortgaged, and when those who had lent 
their money on this security saw how 
their value had been forcibly diminished, 
they at once took legal proceedings to 
collect their debts, and in many cases re- 
spectable families were sold out by the 
sheriff—families which but a few months 
previous were called rich. 

When, in the autumn of 1896, Ameri- 
cans contemplated the mere possibility of 
the adoption of a policy likely to inju- 
riously affect our national credit, every 
citizen with a dollar in the savings-bank 
became a victim by the mere shadow of 
this impending calamity. But the Boers 
of South Africa suffered in their prop- 
erty not merely to the extent of fifty 
cents on the dollar, but in many cases 
had ninety per cent. of all they owned 
swept away by one vote of legislators six 
thousand miles away, aliens to them in 
speech, and knowing of the slavery ques- 
tion about as much as an average farm- 
hand knows of finance. 

The troubles of the Boers were not to 
end here; they were not to receive pay- 
ment in cash, but in notes that could only 
be cashed at the Bank of England after 
passing through several offices in London. 
No doubt these precautions were well 
meant, but Boer farmers scarcely knew 
where London was. The consequence 
was that these ignorant people, fearful 
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lest they should lose everything, sold 
their government certificates for any- 
where from eighteen to thirty per cent. 


discount. So that the value of the slave, 


as appraised by the government officials 
themselves, was reduced first to one-third 
and finally to one-fifth. Can we wonder 
that the Cape Colony farmers burst out 
into indignant protest against a measure 
which robbed them of property which had 
been acquired by means no less honorable 
than those employed by the average Lon- 
doner in the purchase of a house or the 
good-will of a business? 

The American planters of South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana were less loyal to the 
government of their choice than the Boers 
to the rule of Queen Victoria, for they 
met the anti-slavery propositions of the 
Northern States by organized rebellion, 
and fought until nearly every man in the 
Southern States was either killed or re- 
duced to beggary. At the Cape many 
Dutch farmers were too proud to accept 
the wretched pittance offered them as 
compensation. It was officially recorded 
that in 1856 the Cape government had on 
its hands about £5000, which it had repeat- 
edly tendered to farmers whose slaves had 
been taken from them, but these farmers 
had persistently refused compensation 
which to them suggested insult on top of 
injury. 

When the ist of December, 1838, ar- 
rived, the fate of the farmers was sealed. 
Families who had forty, fifty, perhaps 
eighty, slaves and a large farm establish- 
ment woke up on the 2d of December to 
find that no money or coaxing could in- 
duce their negroes to work any more. In 
the United States, where the negro was 
surrounded by conditions which com- 
pelled him to work or to starve, the harm 
done to the whites was great enough, but 
by no means so disastrous as in the black 
man’s place of origin, where he can escape 
from farm drudgery to the more congenial 
savagery of his tribe without having to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean. 


THE CAUSES OF THE GREAT TREK. 


The discontent roused by British mea- 
sures against slavery was one of the chief 
causes of the migration known as the 
Great Trek. It was strongly helped, how- 
ever, by the manner in which the Eng- 
lish treated their Boer allies in their com- 
mon wars against the natives. The out- 
skirts of the Cape Colony were being 
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constantly plundered by black tribes, and 
whenever the Boers attempted to retalj 
ate, the missionaries and the government 
united in denouncing them as oppressors 
of the blacks, while they listened to the 
fluent fabrications of the negroes, who 
successfully posed as the weak and inno 

cent party. The year 1835 was, however, 
ushered in by the news that not on), 

the Boer farmers of the frontier, but the 
whole Colony was threatened by a force: 

of fifteen thousand natives, who had 
commenced on Christmas day of the 
year before burning every farm - house. 
murdering all the whites, and carrying 
off the cattle. The Governor, Sir Benja 

min D’Urban, called to his aid everything 
white that could fight,and in about fifteen 
months, by aid of these straight-shooting 
Dutch farmers, the Colony was cleared of 
the enemy. 

An official inquiry was made with great 
care, and the losses sustained by the fron 
tier farmers were as follows: 456 farm 
houses burned and completely destroyed ; 
350 others partially destroyed ; 60 big 
farm- wagons captured and destroyed : 
5715 horses; 112,000 head of horned cat 
tle; 162,000 sheep. 

All these animals were irreparably lost. 
The value of that which the natives de 
stroyed or captured in this raid was offi- 
cially fixed at £300,000, or $1,500,000; and 
this is without including the losses by 
the many publie-spirited individuals who 
helped in fitting out the army of whites 
in the field. 

The Boer farmers, who had borne the 
brunt of the campaign and all the incident- 
al fighting, were not allowed even to take 
back to themselves animals and farm- 
wagons which they recognized as having 
been stolen from them. They were told 
that all the trophies of war would be sold 
by government and the proceeds applied 
to defraying general expenses. But here 
again, as when their slaves were taken 
from them, the government offered them 
the prospect of future compensation. This 
was maddening enough to men who had 
sueceeded in expelling the common en- 
emy, and returned to find their houses in 
ashes, their women and children butcher- 
ed—left with nothing but their rifles and 
their hungry horses. Yet so high was 
their esteem for D’'Urban, their Governor, 
that they submitted to a compensation 
which they knew would be inadequate. 
The reward of their loyalty was a sur- 
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prise even to the English at the Cape. It 
was penned just one year after this mur- 
derous raid, by a British Colonial Secre- 
tary whose name should be linked with 
Lord North’s for that quality of judgment 
which unmakes in a day what it has 
required generations to build up. Lord 
North drove the American colonies into 
rebellion, and Lord Glenelg, sixty years 
later, drove from the Cape Colony a body 
of Dutchmen unequalled for courage, ob- 
stinaey, and devotion to the teachings of 
Martin Luther. Let me quote one pas- 
sage alone from Lord Glenelg’s despatch 
of December 26, 1835: 

‘‘Through a long series of years the 
Kaflirs ” (not Boers, you notice), ‘‘ had an 
ample justification of war; they had to 
resent, and endeavored justly though im- 
potently to avenge, a series of encroach- 
ments; they had a perfect right to haz- 
ard the experiment, however hopelessly, 
of extorting by force that redress which 
they could not otherwise obtain; and the 
original justice is on the side of the con- 
quered ”’ (the blacks), ‘* and not of the vic- 
torious party.” 

This was the final cruel insult, hard 
enough upon a Governor so upright and 
intelligent as D'Urban, but can we im- 
agine the feelings of a whole population 
denounced when their crime consisted in 
having offered their lives and their prop- 
erty in defence of their country? There 
could have been no greater surprise had 
the men who marched with Sherman 
‘from Atlanta to the sea” been informed, 
on their return to Washington, that they 
were brigands, and therefore not deserv- 
ing of their country’s gratitude. 


THE GREAT TREK. 


The Boers now at last realized not only 
that they had been treated with injustice 
through many years; that they had been 
plundered by the legislation of alleged 
philanthropists; that they had been most 
cruelly insulted by a Colonial Secretary ; 
they were made to feel that in future, as 
in the past, their petitions and protests 
would be met in London with the same 
cynical rebuff that met Benjamin Frank- 
lin when he appeared as agent for the 
American colonies at the bar of the 
House of Commons. People like the 
Dutch do not leave their homes and ex- 
pose the lives of themselves and their 
families to wild beasts and blacks for the 
mere love of change; and it is only mis- 


chievous that writers of to-day persist in 
tracing Boer antipathy to English rule 
simply to their love of trekking. It was 
England alone that foreed them to be- 
come first trekkers and finally rebels—as 
we shall see later on. 

The future was foreshadowed in the 
spring of 1836 by the sudden offering for 
sale of an unusually large number of 
farms. 

Of course these farms were sacrificed to 
speculators at a ridiculously low figure, 
and the most enlightened government in 
Europe looked on at the strange spectacle 
—the most respectable families of a large 
and eminently God -fearing community 
tramping forth into the wilderness in or- 
der to escape the tyranny of laws passed 
by men who prided themselves upon their 
philanthropic liberality. 

This is a critical point in the history of 
English colonization, only second in im- 
portance to the order which sent a hand- 
ful of regulars from Boston to Lexington 
in the spring of 1775, and let loose the war 
which ended in an English repubtie com- 
posed of three million Americans. The 
Great Trek of 1836 resulted in the estab- 
lishment of two Dutch, or at least Afri- 
cander, republics in the heart of South 
Africa. Public sentiment from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Zambesi River has 
been largely educated in the study of 
their own history, which is the story 
‘rather of their wrongs than of their joys 
under a British dominion. We cannot 
understand the demands of the Boer with- 
out trying to put ourselves in his place; 
and it is only when we have done so that 
we can understand how deeply he resents 
the patronizing, if not insolent, tone 
adopted towards his people by many Eng- 
lish newspapers and public men —for, 
thanks to the cable, the sayings of Lon- 
don are repeated in Pretoria as soon as 
they are in New York or Shanghai. 

The local government sought to dis 
suade the Boers from leaving the Colony, 
and rumors were afloat that force would 
be used for this purpose, on the ground 
that the imperial government could ap- 
peal to an old English writ known to 
lawyers as ‘‘ne exeat regno.” But the 
new Lieutenant-Governor, Stockenstrom, 
used these remarkable words to a deputa- 
tion of Boers who approached him on this 
subject in August, 1836: ‘‘It is but can 
did at once to state that I am not aware 
of any law which prevents any of his 
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Majesty’s subjects from leaving his do- 
minions and settling in another country, 
and such a law, if it did exist, would be 
tyrannical and oppressive.” 

Africanders remember this, particularly 
because at a later date we shall see that 
English officials acted upon the assump- 
tion that the Boers, by emigrating to oth- 
er parts of Africa, lost none of their obli- 
gations as British subjects. 

The pioneer trekking party was made up 
of about two hundred persons, headed by 
Hendrik Potgieter, who crossed into the 
territories now known as the Orange Free 
State, and advanced over the same fertile 
country that I travelled in 1896, through 
Thabanchu, where is now a prosperous 
little town with several churches. This 
was the Boer Mayflower trip, which was 
soon followed by others. To be strictly 
accurate, a small party had preceded that 
of Potgieter, had reached Delagoa Bay, 
where all were seized with the horrible 
fever of that place, and all perished ex- 
cepting two. But the main party, who 
followed in the track of Potgieter, soon 
commenced to have differences of opinion, 
connected, of course, with the distribution 
of land to new arrivals, and a part of 
them decided to try their fortunes further 
northward, along the banks of the Vaal, 
which is the present boundary between 
the two Dutch republics. They were now 
to make their first acquaintance with 
the Matabele, who were particularly jea- 
lous of any approach from this direction. 
The pioneers were attacked and massacred 
at points far in advance of the main body, 
but fortunately news was carried to those 
following, and fifty big wagons were has- 
tily locked together in a circle, in order 
to form a fort against the whole army 
of the Matabele, which now rushed upon 
them. So enormous was the number of 
the blacks, and so insignificant tle hand- 
ful of defenders, that it seems to-day a 
miracle that any white men survived. 
The negroes rushed in upon the “* laager” 
and stabbed in between the spokes of the 
wheels, and furiously sought to break in 
and exterminate the few white men, wo- 
men, and children who were there de- 
fending their lives with heroic coolness. 
But the wagons were well chained to- 
gether, and the bullets of the Boers were 
not wasted; and the women and children 
fought by the side of their husbands and 
fathers as they did in New England against 
the redskins. The Matabele, though at 


least ten to one, were driven off, thoug), 
they carried with them six thousand head 
of cattle and upwards ef forty thousand 
sheep; for, of course, there was no room, 
in the laager for any but the peop). 
themselves. The Matabele have now re 
ceived their death-blow at the hands o 
Cecil Rhodes, who has done more than 
any other to make Africa the heritage of 
English-speaking people. But the Puri 
tan Boers were the first to carry amongst 
the savage negro tribes respect for the 
white man’s rifle, if not for his manner of 
government. For halfacentury have the 
Boers lived in the midst of black tribes 
ready at a moment’s notice to swoop 
down upon their settlements and carry 
off their cattle, burn down their houses. 
and sometimes murder women and chil 
dren. 

There is no room here to tell in detail 
the successive fights with natives, the 
massacres, surprises, hardships, which 
made up the local history of their peo 
ple for many years, and which to-day 
constitute the most precious heritage to 
the descendants of the great pioneers or 
foretrekkers. 


DINGAAN’S DAAG. 


One of the great festival days, in the 
Transvaal particularly, is the 16th of De 
cember, called Dingaan’s daag—the day 


of Dingaan. It commemorates a tragic 
episode of the year 1838, which is worth 
recalling, because it illustrates the qual- 
ity of the Boers’ traditional enemy, as wel] 
as another thorny episode in their rela- 
tions with the English government. 
Those of us who have explored the wil- 
derness know the fascination of going on 
and on, forgetting what we have achieved, 
and thirsting only for the accomplishment 
of another triumph. When the Boers had 
once tasted the sweets of a free roving 
life, it was natural that some of them at 
least should refuse to settle down until 
they had convinced themselves that there 
was no better place left unexplored. This 
explains the movement against the Mata- 
bele, on the one side, and the other move- 
ment with which Dingaan’s daag will be 
forever associated. The rich fields of Na- 
tal were remotely known from ships that 
had visited her chief port, but it was not 
supposed that wagons could cross the 
great mountain range which divides that 
coast from the interior table-land. But 
Piet Retief was the pioneer to lead a 
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party over this very Draaksberg, or Drag- 
on Mountain. He brought his followers 
safely to Port Natal, where he met with a 
hearty reception from a band of British 
emigrants who, strange to say, were liv- 
ing there as an independent community. 
These joined forces in resenting any pre- 
tensions put forward by the Cape govern- 
ment for treating them as included in that 
colony, and based their behavior upon 
language used by the then Secretary for 
the Colonies, Lord Glenelg, who had ex- 
pressly ‘‘ disclaimed in the most distinct 
terms any intention on the part of his 
Majesty’s government to assert any au- 
thority over any part of this territory.” 
Piet Retief felt, however, that to prevent 
future disputes regarding rights to the 
soil he should have treaties with the na- 
tive chiefs. For this purpose he visited 
the capital of Dingaan, where he met with 
a kind reception, and was promised a for- 
mal cession of this territory, on condition 
that he first recovered some cattle alleged 
to have been stolen by a black neighbor. 
Retief accepted the condition, and soon 





brought back seven hundred head of 
cattle, together with sixty horses and 
some guns, which had at various times 
been stolen. 

This was towards the close of 1837, by 
which time nearly a thousand wagons 
had descended over the Draaksberg anc 
spread themselves over a rich and almost 
uninhabited country, anticipating her 
a settled home for themselves and their 
children. In January of 1838 Piet Retief, 
accompanied by seventy of the most re 
spectable and picked men among the emi- 
grants, with about thirty black servants, 
rode in state to the capital of Dingaan, 
and there handed over to him the cattle 
and other property which they had recov 
ered. Dingaan expressed great satisfac 
tion, and treated them to many festivities, 
notably sham war-dances analogous to 
the one I witnessed at Delagoa Bay. The 
4th of February, 1838, had been fixed for 
the signing of the treaty by which Din- 
gaan ceded to the emigrant farmers all 
that part of the world. The treaty was 
carefully explained to the black chief, 
whothereupon affixed 
his sign, and was fol 
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lowed by his princi- 
pal councillors. The 
business on which 
they had come being 
now concluded, the 
Boers announced 
their departure for 
the following day. 
Dingaan asked them 
to come into his kraal 
for a final leave-tak- 
ing, and told them 
they must leave their 
arms outside in sign 
of mutual confidence. 
Retief acceded to all 
this, and the Boer ri- 
fles were stacked out- 
side the kraal, in 
charge of their black 
servants. They found 
Dingaan — effusively 
hospitable, seated in 
the midst of his war- 
riors. He passed the 
loving-cup, and while 
the Boers were thus 
seated upon _ the 
ground drinking his 
health, the black chief 
sprang to his feet and 
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gave a signal which turned the feast 
into a bath of blood Several thousand 
Zulus sprang upon the defenceless white 
men with assegais and knobkirries, and 
massacred them almost before they could 
Their dead 


bodies were dragged out and thrown upon 


draw their hunting-knives 


a heap of bones marking where other vie 
tims of Dingaan had fed the birds of prey 
The savages now rushed upon the settle 
ments, conscious that they must strike 
before the news of the massacre could get 
out Dividing into several little armies 
the yA ilus fel] ipon the foremost part Vv of 
emigrants, who were wholly without sus 
picion of what was to come Men. wo 
men, and children were barbarous! y mur 
dered, for the y were all taken completely 
by surprise. This would have been the 
fate of every white man in Natal but for 
the lucky escape of two young ranchmen 
who succeeded in getting news to emi 
grants in the rear. The country was at 
once alarmed, and the different detach 
ments of farmers at once drew themselves 
into laagers and gave the blacks a hot re 
ception. Besides the massacre of the 
seventy who accompanied Piet Retief to 
the kraal of Dingaan, six hundred were 
massacred before laagers could be formed 
ind the tide of black invasion held in 
check The place where all this precious 
blood was shed is to this day known as 
Weenen, or the place of tears. Six hun 
dred is a small figure in the annals of 
Napoleon c wars, but to the handful of 
Boers holding their own against fearful 
odds even a dozen was a heavy blow 
Most men would have been discouraged 
by this first experience of Zulu hospital 
ity, but not so these Duteh Africanders 
They at once organized an expedition to 
prove once more that one white man is 
not merely the equal of ten, but, if neces 
The Eng 


lish community at Port Natal volun 


sary, of one hundred negroes 
teered their assistance, and together they 
marched upon the headquarters of the 
Zulu army 
and massacred almost to a man not far 
from the present town of Durban, and the 


The English were surprised 


Zulus followed so rapidiy upon the one 
or two Europeans who escaped that there 
vas barely time for the people at the port 
to take refuge on board a ship lying at 
anchor before Dingaan’s army swooped 
down upon the town and carried away all 
the cattle to be found. This happened 
less than sixty years ago, where now stands 


one of the most beautiful cities in tly 
vorld, containing publie buildings whie 
he compared favorably with those « 
yf our country and surrounds 
ifal residences inhabited by pro 
perous merchants 
pD ngvaan himse f headed amnotner arm 
of Zulus, who were watching the main 
body of the emigrants, some four hun 
dred in number Another fight was 
fought m Apr | 1888. and the Boers IS AaIn 
suffered heavy loss, though they killed a 
large number of the blacks For the 
balance of this year the Boers nearly 
died of starvation, because it was impos 
sible to cultivate the fields or to get s ip 
plies from the natives The blacks were 
everywhere watching them, and ready to 
massacre any small party they might run 
across. But on the 16th of December. 1838 
the god of battles gave them a gionous 


victory, though they were but four hun 


dred and sixty raan 


ne army of Din 
rushed upon ther ve thousand strong 
For three hours the blacks made rush 
upon rush, trying to break through their 
The Dutch 


men fought with characteristic coolness 


improvised fort of wagons 


ind courage vomen and children load 
he muskets, and the men shooting 

hb precision The day was finally de 
cided by a cavalry charge of two hun 
dred Boers, who s ipped out at the rear 


of the encampment, and, dividing into 


two squadrons, rushed in upon the flanks 
} 


ot 


the nevroes and frightened them into 
@ panic Dingaan fled with his coward 
ly crew, and left three thousand Zulu 
corpses behind He reached lis capital 
safely, burnt every building in the place 
and then ran on to conceal himself with 
the remnant of his army in the forests 
It was a wonderful victory, this glorious 
Dingaan’s daag, and no wonder that the 
Boers celebrate it with a thanksgiving 
once a year. And it should be a day 
dear to all Africanders of every nation 
ality, for Dingaan was the common ene 
my of all white men, and he united Dutch 
as well as English against his treachery 
and cruelty When the Boers reached 
Dingaan’s capital, which they found stil] 
smouldering, they gazed with sorrow and 
anger wpon the great pile of bones and 
carcasses, made up partly of the seventy 
brave men who had gone with Piet Re- 
tief a few months before. Many of the 
‘riems,” or strips of rawhide, which had 
been used to drag these victims to the 
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gave a signal which turned the feast 
into a bath of blood. Several thousand 
Zulus sprang upon the defenceless white 
men with assegais and knobkirries, and 
massacred them almost before they could 
draw their hunting-knives. Their dead 
bodies were dragged out and thrown upon 
a heap of bones marking where other vic- 
tims of Dingaan had fed the birds of prey. 
The savages now rushed upon the settle- 
ments, conscious that they must strike 
before the news of the massacre could get 
out. Dividing into several little armies, 
the Zulus fell upon the foremost party of 
emigrants, who were wholly without sus- 
picion of what was to come. Men, wo- 
men, and children were barbarously mur- 
dered, for they were all taken completely 
by surprise. This would have been the 
fate of every white man in Natal but for 
the lucky escape of two young ranchmen, 
who succeeded in getting news to emi- 
grants in the rear. The country was at 
once alarmed, and the different detach- 
ments of farmers at once drew themselves 
into laagers and gave the blacks a hot re- 
ception. 3esides the massacre of the 
seventy who accompanied Piet Retief to 
the kraal of Dingaan, six hundred were 
massacred before laagers could be formed 
and the tide of black invasion held in 
check. The place where all this precious 
blood was shed is to this day known as 
Weenen, or the place of tears. Six hun- 
dred is a small figure in the annals of 
Napoleonic wars, but to the handful of 
Boers holding their own against fearful 
odds even a dozen was a heavy blow. 
Most men would have been discouraged 
by this first experience of Zulu hospital- 
ity, but not so these Dutch Africanders. 
They at once organized an expedition to 
prove once more that one white man is 
not merely the equal of ten, but, if neces- 
sary, of one hundred negroes. The Eng- 
lish community at Port Natal volun- 
teered their assistance, and together they 
marched upon the headquarters of the 
Zulu army. The English were surprised 
and massacred almost to a man not far 
from the present town of Durban, and the 
Zulus followed so rapidiy upon the one 
or two Europeans who escaped that there 
was barely time for the people at the port 
to take refuge on board a ship lying at 
anchor before Dingaan’s army swooped 
down upon the town and carried away all 
the cattle to be found. This happened 
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less than sixty years ago, where now stands 
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one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world, containing public buildings which 
may be compared favorably with those of 
any city of our country, and surrounded 
by beautiful residences inhabited by pros- 
perous merchants. 

Dingaan himself headed another army 
of Zulus, who were watching the main 
body of the emigrants, some four hun- 
dred in number. Another fight was 
fought in April, 1838, and the Boers again 
suffered heavy loss, though they killed a 
large number of the blacks. For the 
balance of this year the Boers nearly 
died of starvation, because it was impos- 
sible to cultivate the fields or to get sup- 
plies from the natives. The blacks were 
everywhere watching them, and ready to 
massacre any small party they might run 
across. But on the 16th of December, 1838, 
the god of battles gave them a glorious 
victory, though they were but four hun- 
dred and sixty, while the army of Dingaan 
rushed upon them twelve thousand strong. 
For three hours the blacks made rush 
upon rush, trying to break through their 
improvised fort of wagons. The Dutch- 
men fought with characteristic coolness 
and courage—women and children load- 
ing the muskets, and the men shooting 
with precision. The day was finally de- 
cided by a cavalry charge of two hun- 
dred Boers, who slipped out at the rear 
of the encampment, and, dividing into 
two squadrons, rushed in upon the flanks 
of the negroes and frightened them into 
a panic. Dingaan fled with his coward- 
ly crew, and left three thousand Zulu 
corpses behind. He reached lis capital 
safely, burnt every building in the place, 
and then ran on to conceal himself with 
the remnant of his army in the forests. 
It was a wonderful victory, this glorious 
Dingaan’s daag, and no wonder that the 
Boers celebrate it with a thanksgiving 
once a year. And it should be a day 
dear to all Africanders of every nation- 
ality, for Dingaan was the common ene- 
my of all white men, and he united Dutch 
as well as English against his treachery 
and cruelty. When the Boers reached 
Dingaan’s capital, which they found stil] 
smouldering, they gazed with sorrow and 
anger upon the great pile of bones and 
carcasses, made up partly of the seventy 
brave men who had gone with Piet Re- 
tief a few months before. Many of tlie 
‘*riems,” or strips of rawhide, which had 
been used to drag these victims to the 
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DINGAAN AND THE MURDER OF THE BOER EMISSARIES. 


pile of bones still adhered to the bones 
of their legs and arms. Their skulls 
were smashed into little pieces by the 
cruel war-clubs. Piet Retief, their brave 
leader, was oddly enough discovered by 
a leathern pouch which he had strapped 
about him, and which contained the deed 
by which Dingaan solemnly agreed *‘ to 


resign to Retief and his countrymen a 
place called Port Natal, together with all 
the land annexed,” which deed was a 
grant of Natal to the Dutch. And what 
was at first the act of a paramount chief 
was now made effectively valid by victo- 
ry over a treacherous and savage enemy. 
The Boers of to-day are familiar with all 
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that I have been telling, and they do not 
appreciate the good motives of that Eng- 
lish government which persistently de 
nounces them for their harsh treatment 
of the natives. Nor can they quite un- 
derstand why they are not to-day in pos- 
session of Natal. 

After the destruction of Dingaan’s 
army the Boers went down to Port Natal, 
to discover that English troops had taken 
possession of the place, and that these 
had orders to seize all arms and muni- 
tions of war, and to treat the immigrant 
Boers as a conquered people. 

Looking at this from the Boer point of 
view, it was an act of injustice, but from 
the stand-point of the English govern- 
ment it was an act of benevolence, for it 
guaranteed sound and stable governinent 
for settlers of all nations and creeds. 
Had England not seized Natal in 1838, 
Durban would to-day have been only 
another Pretoria or Delagoa Bay, gov- 
erned by the spirit of privileges, monopo- 
lies, and other products of protectionism. 

On the 14th of February, 1840, England 
withdrew all her forces from Natal; the 
commander addressed a touching farewell 
to the Boers, and, so far as neutral minds 
could judge, that colony was definitely 
abandoned to the Dutch immigrants. 
Meanwhile there had been more fighting 
with natives, Dingaan had been again 
defeated, and the present capital, Pieter- 
maritzburg, founded. The action of Eng- 
land was singular first in driving the 
Boers out of the Cape Colony, then an- 
nexing Natal after they had made it val- 
uable, and within two years abandoning 
it as though by caprice. We have already 
noted how the mother-country afterwards 
annexed the Orange Free State, only to 
abandon it also within a few years. 
And we all remember how the Transvaal 
was annexed in 1879, only to be aban- 
doned in 1881, after a disgrace to British 
arms unmatched in the annals of war 
since the battle of Jena. Let us note 
here that the abandonment of these three 
territories naturally forced the loyal Eng- 
lish who remained either to abjure Brit- 
ish citizenship and become members of a 
Dutch community, or else to remain in a 
society where they would be isolated, if 
not boycotted. 

The year 1842 already brought war be- 
tween the Dutch immigrants and England, 
for the Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope attempted to regard the Boers as 
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British subjects, while they in turn insist- 
ed upon being recognized as an indepen- 
dent state. Here again England was 
justified by the event, because the Dutch 
at that time were altogether too weak to 
have resisted an attack made upon them 
by a rival power, and therefore to grant 
them independence would have been prac 
tically handing them over to the influence 
of France or any other maritime power. 
The Boers, however, did not share this 
feeling, and declined any connection with 
England whatever. The farmers were 
easily routed by the regulars on this oe- 
casion, and their Volksraad, on July 5, 
1842, declared their ‘‘ submission to the 
authority of her Majesty the Queen of 
England.” This submission was acceler- 
ated by the fact that the natives sided 
with England, and the Boers had reason 
to fear the massacre of their helpless wo- 
men and children on the farms while they 
were at the front. They were at that time 
encouraged in their opposition to Eng- 
land by certain vague promises held out 
to them by unauthorized agents of the 
Dutch government, which acted upon 
their minds much as did the famous ca- 
blegram of the German Emperor at the 
time of the Jameson raid. After submis- 
sion the English did what was possible to 
establish good relations; the Boers were 
allowed to go freely back to their farms, 
taking with them their horses and fire- 
arms, and they were promised efficient 
protection against the Zulus. 

Natal is to-day the besi-governed state 
in Africa, where Englishmen and Dutch- 
men work side by side in developing this 
favored soil. 

From the time of leaving the Cape, only 
five years before, the immigrant trekkers 
had not only founded the prosperity of 
Natal, but had spread themselves north- 
ward across the Orange River, and to 
some extent within the present limits of 
the Transvaal. They had not as yet es- 
tablished any government, but they had 
cleared the way for less adventurous set- 
tlers by impressing the native black man 
with the feeling that it takes at least ten 
negroes to kill one white man; and that 
the treacherous massacre of isolated farm- 
ers will be inevitably followed by swift 
and substantial retribution. If to-day 
missionaries and white traders can travel 
without arms and without escort about 
native territories where a white face is 
rarely seen, it is because the tradition of 
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Dutch. pioneer-work survives. It is un- 
grateful of us to repeat charges of cru 
elty against the Boers, as though they 
were more cruel than should have 
under similar circumstances. We 
Americans can better appreciate the Boers 


we 
been 


if we know the feelings of our frontiers- 
men toward the North American Indian: 
and in England the men most just to the 
Soers are 


Men with 


well. 
amongst 


who know Africa 
their lives at 


those 


stake 


savages who respect nothing that is not 
associated with superior physical force 
become weaned from 
legal procedure. 


the forms of 
We have in our blood 


soon 
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the Norse instincts as the Boer 
and we become predatory and lawless the 
moment we leave the atmosphere of law 
courts and policemen. 


same 


As boys our fa 
vorite amusement is to play Indians o 
pirates, and as we grow older we see] 
adventure by exploring dangerous coun 
tries or joining in a filibustering expedi 
tion. The American cowboy of New 
Mexico or Wyoming views organized so 
ciety as contemptuously as does the Boer 
vortrekker, the principal difference being 
that the cowboy uses his knowledge of 
Holy Writ mainly by way of adornment 
to a vernacular mostly slang. 
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PART I. 


T is impossible to begin any article on 
the contemporaneous celebrities in the 
House of Commons without a few words 
on the greatest of its figures, although he 
has now for some time departed from the 
scene of his triumphs. I never can for- 
get the morning when I had to write 
about Mr. Gladstone in the House of Com- 
mons for the last time. Apart from the 
sense of political loss, I had a personal 


and selfish reason for regretting his de- 
parture. Accustomed for years to write 
a description of the scenes in the House 
of Commons, I always found Mr. Glad 
stone supplied inexhaustible 
There was an infinite 


. copy.” 
variety in him 


which always gave material for graphie 
description: and when all else failed one 
could fall back on him, and try at least 
to make the proceedings of the popular 
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MR. GLADSTONE BECOMES SUDDENLY 


Chamber interesting. I have just been 
reading a book—The Early Public Life 
of W. E. Gladstone, by A. F. Robbins— 
which throws an interesting light even on 
the Gladstone whom we saw when he was 
an octogenarian, and had exchanged the 
very rigid code and narrow creed—eccle- 
siastical and political—of his early years 


for the broader sympathies of popular 


statesmanship; but, nevertheless, those 
early years and their impress can be seen 
through all that had followed, just as 
one could trace some of the leading char- 
acteristics of the young curatelike face 
and figure of the fifties in the gray-haired 
and somewhat robuster form of the nine- 
ties. And one of the most prominent 
traces of his early days in Mr. Gladstone 
was his curious habit of retiring into self- 
communing. It is known that men who 
are brought up in strong devotional sur- 
roundings—at least it is the case among 
Catholics, and, I assume, among High- 
Churchmen—are taught to fall baek on 
their inner selves; to hold communings 
with things far remote from the garish 
day of ordinary life; to meditate and 
dream and pray. Mr. Gladstone had a 
good deal of this left, in spite of the ex- 
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traordinary readiness which he 
always displayed to correct any 
erroneous personal allusion. 
The fits of abstraction did not 
last very long, except on oceca- 
sions of special anxiety or spe 
cial solemnity. And, as I have 
said, it never interfered with his 
readiness to correct an erroneous 
allusion. Indeed, the watchful- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone as to per 
sonal allusions had in it some 
thing at once phenomenal and 
comic. It was phenomenal be 
cause he often seemed to be fast 
asleep, when suddenly that deep- 
throated voice, like the low grow] 
of a lion, would resound across 
the floor, and some hapless mem- 
ber would find that the old man 
was but half asleep. And the 
comic part of it was tliat the 
youngest and least significant 
member of the House could al 
ways attract the attention of Mr. 
Gladstone, and get reported in 
the newspapers by making some 
allusion to Mr. Gladstone of a 
personal character. 

The disappearance of Mr.Glad- 
stone has had a very curious effect on the 
House of Commons—at least on my im- 
pression of that assembly. I thought for 
a while that it would make the place pro 
foundly uninteresting, and for some time 
it certainly did affect the House of Com- 
mons that way. But, after all, an assem- 
bly dealing with interests so vast, peopled 
by men with passions so vellement and 
ambitions so keen, and always subject to 
changes of fortune so sudden and so un- 
accountable—such an assembly must re- 
main permanently interesting. whatever 
may happen. The interest in the House of 
Commons, then, soon revived,even among 
those who were most affected by the dis- 
appearance of Mr. Gladstone. 3ut the 
other impression to which I have alluded 
remains; and that is, that the House of 
Commons has all of a sudden seemed to 
age in an extraordinary way. Our stand- 
ard of age in England is very different 
anyhow from that in the United States. 
With us a man is still called young at 
fifty if he be in the House of Commons. 
I remember, indeed, that people were 
quite scandalized when Mr. James Low- 
ther was appointed Chief Secretary for 
Ireland at so disgracefully early an age 
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s forty. But still, so long as Mr. Glad- 
stone remained in the House of Com- 
mons, the standard was kept up to a 
height unnaturally great even for us. 
With a man vivacious, active, master of 
all his resources, at eighty-four, it was 
ridiculous for anybody to feel old who 
Sir William 
Harcourt is well on to seventy; Mr.Cham- 
erlain and Mr. John Morley are approach- 
ing their sixtieth year; but what were 
these but mere boys so long as that won- 
derful octogenarian was there ? Well, 
the octogenarian is gone; and the result 
is that we have fallen back on the ordi- 
nary standards of age, and people are be- 
evinning to realize that, after all, when a 
man has reached his threescore and ten 
he is getting old, even for a politician. 

The first celebrity of the House of 
Commons, now that Mr. Gladstone is 
gone, is of course Sir William Harcourt, 
the leader of the oppo- 
sition. I need searce- 
ly remind Americans 
that on the question 
of recognized and of- 
ficial leadership we 
have very different 
methods from those 
in the United States. 
Republican senti 
ments—or some other 


was still a septuagenarian. 


reason—do not permit 
any man to assume 
the official position of 
leader in either your 
Senate or House of 
Representatives ; but 
in the House of Com- 
mons the position of 
leader is as much an 
officially recognized 
institution as the 
Queen and the Lord 
Chancellor. There are 
advantages and incon- 
veniences in both sys- 
tems. With usa lead- 
er has a power of com- 
mitting his party that 
would be resented in 
the United States; on 
the other hand, the 
responsibility and the 
strength which he 
thus enjoys” give 
his party and _ its 
counsels and _ tactics 


a promptitude which would otherwise be 
lacking. 

Sir William Harcourt has now sat in 
the House of Commons since the gen 
eral election of 1868-—that is to say, for 
He did not, like Mr. 
Gladstone, enter the House of Commons 
while he was still a stripling; he had 
passed his fortieth year, and he had been 
a practising barrister for a considerable 
period. His entrance into the House of 
Commons was the end of his professional 
eareer. He was a member of what is 
called the Parliamentary bar—that is to 
say, of the bar which practises before 
those committees of the House of Com- 
mons which decide such questions as 


twenty-nine years. 


concessions to a railway corporation, or 
to a gas company, or the like. It is a 
wise rule of the House of Commons that 
no member shall be allowed to practise 
before such a tribunal; there is the very 
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obvious reason that afterwards the mem- 
ber might be called upon to exercise a 
judicial capacity with regard to the very 
matters in which he had been engaged 
as counsel. When, therefore, a member 
of the Parliamentary bar enters the House 
of Commons he has to surrender all his 
practice. This means the end not merely 
of this particular branch of his business, 
but usually of all professional business. 
For in London professional specialization 
has gone so far that an advocate now ap- 
pears not merely on only one side of law 
practice 
mon law 


that is to say, in equity or com- 
but also in only one court. To 
surrender the Parliamentary bar is there- 
fore to surrender all professional income. 

In the case of Sir William Harcourt 
the sacrifice was very large, for when he 
entered Parliament he had got to the top- 
most rung of this branch of the profes 
sion, and was making an income of some 
thing like £15,000 a year. To surrender 


an income so enormous was certainly a 


strong proof of devotion to political duty. 
He was not more than a month or two in 
the House of Commons when he began to 
make himself felt. He had the advan- 


MR. GLADSTONE ASLEEP IN HIS CHAIR. 


tage of entering there with a reputation, 
for he had written the letters on ‘* His- 
toricus” to the Times—letters which cre- 
ated immense attention. For some time 
he adopted the favorite attitude of all be- 
ginners who seek to attract attention: he 
was a very free critic of his own side. 
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And his own side gave plenty of ground 
for criticism at the time. The Gladston 

Ministry of 1868, politically, was the mos 

active, energetic, and successful of mod 
ern English history. In these days, wit! 
all our revised forms of closure and othe 

methods of putting down obstruction, it 
almost takes one’s breath away to recount 
merely the names of the vast measures 
which that Ministry succeeded in passing 
into law. But the Ministry was also 
personally the most disagreeable and of 
fensive that possibly ever held power. It 
was a Ministry of bad-tempered men. | 
have heard it said that a temper which 
in my time I have seen to be remarkable 
for composure—I mean the temper of Mr. 
Giadstone — was far less amiable in that 
period of Sturm und Drang, and that he 
was regarded by even men who followed 
him as one of the most despotic leaders 
that ever controlled the House of Com 

mons. But Mr. Gladstone was angelic 
in comparison with some of the men who 
were his colleagues. Robert Lowe—Lord 
Sherbrooke — was one of the testiest of 
men. He seemed to take a delight in cyn- 
ically treading upon everybody's corns, 
and though a member of a popular party, 
had feelings of hatred and distrust-for the 
people. Mr. Ayrton, who was Commis 
sioner of Works, was even more brusque 
in manners and more unpopular; and 
one night it was discovered by a delight 

ed House of Commons that the hatred 
which these ministers created outside had 
extended within their own sacred domain, 
and that Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton were 
not on speaking terms. 

When Sir William Harcourt, therefore, 
entered the House of Commons he had 
splendid quarries for his arrows, and he 
was just the man to fit such a place ad- 
mirably. He has inexhaustible funds of 
sarcasm and invective, and everything he 
says is spiced. Indeed, there is no man of 
his time who has a wit so brilliant and 
so destructive. I remember hearing him 
make a speech at Manchester once. It was 
when the National Federation—the Cen- 
tral Liberal organization — was holding 
its annual meetings. The speech in half 
an hour worked devastation in the whole 
programme of Sir William’s political op- 
ponents. And yet all the speech did was 
to take up the report of a similar meeting 
of the Conservative party, which had 
taken place a few days before. But the 
unerring instinct with which he seized 








MR. BALFOUR 


hold of the weak or the comic point in 
these reports enabled him not merely to 
convulse the friendly audience he ad- 
dressed, but to leave nothing standing of 
the platform of those he criticised. For 
witty invective of this kind there is no 
man of his time that can be compared to 
him. And yet, curiously enough, it is 
this tremendous power that has occasion- 


ally injured him, and that is partly re- 
sponsible for the fact that he did not 
reach the Premiership. The English are 
a serious—it would be rude in an ITrish- 
man to call them a dull people, though I 
have heard the phrase applied to them by 
their own countrymen—and many sec- 
tions of them suspect a man who makes 
people laugh. I have been told that sev- 
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eral good Liberals in the provinces refuse 
to read Sir William Harcourt’s speeches 
on no better ground than that they are 
very amusing. A laugh not yet 
ceased to be sinful in certain Liberal sec- 
tions. 

His wit has another and a greater defect 
—it is not impromptu. He is one of the 
few men in the House of Commons who 
always carefully prepare their speeches. 
And when I say carefully prepare, I do 
not mean that he simply takes copious 
notes—nearly every man in a responsible 
position does that, and ought to do ii—but 
that he writes out literally every single 
word of the speech he delivers. When 
he speaks, whether it be on the platform 
—where probably he is at his best—or in 


has 


the House of Commons, you always see 


before him the copious quires of note-pa- 
per, written on one side; and as he speaks 
he calmly lifts page after page until the 
end. Mr. John Morley, a penman all his 
life, has the same habit, though he is 
abandoning it somewhat now that he is 
becoming a House of Commons veteran ; 
and Sir George Trevelyan used to carry 
it to such lengths that I have seen him 
produce the MS. of every one of three 
electioneering speeches which he deliv- 
ered daily in the course of an election 
contest. There is no practice which works 
such evil to a speaker. Next to being 
without any preparation, there is no vice 
so great as over-preparation. So much 
have I seen this to be the case in my Par- 
liamentary experience that most of the 
great orators of the House of Commons 
have seemed to me to fail in proportion 
to the elaborateness of their preparation. 

In the case of Sir William Harcourt the 
result has been that he is, for a great and 
powerful debater, one of the most un- 
ready speakers in the House of Commons. 
I have rarely seen him rise to an occasion 
when he was taken up suddenly and had 
to answer a sudden attack. In this re- 
spect he is so different from Mr. Glad- 
stone. Mr. Gladstone never reached any- 
thing like the same heights of dazzling 
oratory as when he was suddenly con- 
fronted with a difficult situation or a 
damaging attack; and the orations which 
live in men’s memories are little speeches 
dashed off in the middle of the dinner 
hour. I have never known Sir William 
Harcourt to make an extemporaneous 
speech which was successful. 

Another leading defect in Sir William 
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Harcourt’s style is that when he is serious 
he is wont to be ponderous. He overdoes 
it. And thus people have often found it 
difficult to keep from laughing even when 
the occasion was solemn and the language 
was appropriate. The words he spoke 
when he first took the place of Mr. Glad 
stone were eloquent, dignified, and full of 
sincere feeling, but the speech narrowly 
escaped being As leader of the 
House of Commons, in the last Parlia- 
ment, Sir William was a considerable, I 
might even say a great success. He was 
free from Mr. Gladstone's characteristic 
faults of undue intervention—that rest- 
less temperament of his never allowed 
Mr. Gladstone to be still. On some oe- 
casions when Sir William was proposing 
the most drastic and momentous measures 
—as, for instance, what was called the 
gagging of the debate on the Evicted 
Tenants’ bill-—-he disappointed and en- 
raged his opponents by confining his re- 
marks within the compass of ten min- 
utes. He believed in following the line 
of least resistance. And then he did not 
show those faults of temper which were 
anticipated; he was conciliatory, good- 
humored, and flexible at the proper time. 
His budget, a remarkable and even rev- 
olutionary transformation of taxation, 
has made him the idol of the democracy ; 
and the manner in which he conducted a 
measure so complex and so portentous 
safely through the House of Commons 
raised his reputation enormously. At no 
moment in his political career did he 
stand in a higher position than at the 
close of the session of 1894. 

Two men could not be much more di- 
verse in look and type than Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. John Morley. Sir 
William Harcourt is a giant in height 
and figure. He is about six feet four 
high, and he is stout in proportion. The 
bold and strong aquiline nose, the full 
mouth—all the strongly marked features 
—give him the appearance of the stout 
Norman race that for so long ruled the 
Saxon proletariat; and he has also the 
distinct air of a man of the world who 
has enjoyed life and laughed a good 
deal at it. There is no epithet, I believe, 
which Mr. Morley regards as so inappre- 
priate to him as that which is constantly 
applied to him by the newspapers—the 
epithet of ‘‘sombre.” The epithet is next 
in offensiveness to him to Jacobin. But 
his appearance will render both epithets 


a fiasco. 
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telligible. 


1e general impression it gives is one of 
nelancholy and severity. The eye, blue, 
clear, but cold and quiet, increases this 
And it is undoubted that he 
does not take by habit a cheerful view of 


mpression. 
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He is of middle height, very when 
iin, very alert in his movements; the years 
ice is long, thin, and clean-shaven, and 





é 


he was younger in polities than in 
all these things have not helped to 
make a naturally melancholy disposition 
more cheerful. People attribute too much, 
in my Opinion, to men’s philosophy as 
shaping their spirits, and therefore I do 
not attach the same importance to his 
agnostic philosophy as a formative influ 


MR. GOSCHEN. 


human affairs, or of the fortunes of the 
A hour. A French interviewer described 
him as sadly resigned to the faith that 
the world was bad, had been bad, and 
would be bad to the end; and undoubt- 
edly he has not a too iofty estimate of 
human qualities or human destinies. A 
life of hard struggle, a sensitive nature 
that has got many a hard and cruel knock 
in the glorious profession of literature, 
and some very bitter experiences of per- 
fidy and treachery which came to him 


ence on his temperament as some people 
do. I believe the liver and the tempera- 
ment generally have a good deal more to 
do with men’s spirits and outlook on life 
than their theological beliefs; and Mr. 
Morley’s temperament is not naturally 
cheerful. And yet it should immediately 
be added that he is, in many respects, one 
of the most genial of men. There is a 
cruel and old joke at the expense of Sir 
William Harcourt that six men agreed 
each to invite the most disagreeable man of 
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their acquaintance to dinner, and that 
when the day came there were only seven: 
they had allinvited Sir William Harcourt. 
The story is very absurd, and probably 
quite untrue, for Sir William Harcourt is 
one of the pleasantest and best of fellows, 
and is especially delightful at a dinner 
table. But there is the very opposite 


story with regard to Mr. Morley—that a 
certain number of persons being asked 
whom they would choose for a six months’ 
companion on a desert island, all agreed 


in fixing on Mr. Morley. This is partly 
due to his powers as a conversationalist. 
He has also one of the sweetest smiles of 
any man in the House of Commons; and 
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though he has nerves and a temper, no 
man bears his honors more modestly. 

As a Parliamentarian he labored for 
several years after his entrance into the 
House of Commons from the perilous de- 
fect of having entered there at too late an 
age. Men have done extraordinarily well 
in the House of Commons who have made 
but few appearances there, and have paid 
little attention to its life from day to 
day; but, speaking generally, the House 
of Commons is a hard taskmaster. Like 
other occupations, at least in England, it 
is exacting and monopolizing. I used 
to wonder—as everybody has sometimes 
done—why it was that great advocates 
proved such poor sticks in the House of 
Commons, as they have done from time 
immemorial. All kinds of explanations 
have been given; the real explanation is 
very simple—it is that it is impossible for 
the human mind to suddenly transfer it- 
self from one plane of thought and activ- 
ity to another; that lawyers engaged in 
a court of law all day cannot possibly 
come down and begin a new kind of men- 
tal occupation in the House of Commons; 
and, finally, that human energy is inca- 
pable of beginning at four o’ciock in the 
evening an entirely new day’s work. 
Similarly a man who wants to be a good 
House of Commons man must usually 
start on his Parliamentary career early in 
life. It is not the case that men do this 
as a rule in England, for the member of 
the House of Commons is usually a man 
who brings to it the dregs of his exist- 
ence—the wine of life has been given to 
the counting-house or the bank until for- 
tune has been achieved. And as Mr. Mor- 
ley was not far removed from fifty when 
he entered the House of Commons, it will 
be clear that he started with an enormous 
disadvantage. And then he had the ad- 
ditional disadvantage of being one of the 
most sensitive and self-distrustful of men. 
I remember when he made his first speech 
in the House of Commons. I never saw 
a man much more nervous; his tongue 
seemed to cleave to his mouth, and he had 
to take a glass of water before the parched 
lips could continue the utterance. And 
for many years afterwards he was almost 
as bad. He had made up his mind that 
he was not a good speaker, and this affect- 
ed his speaking. I remember seeing him 
a few moments after he delivered what 
was really a good speech in the home- 
rule struggle, and he said, ‘‘I did badly, 
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of course; I always do badly.” Like Sir 
William Harcourt, as I have already said, 
he had the fatal habit—very natural in a 
man who had had a pen in his hand all 
his life—of writing down every word of 
his speeches, and this took away all spon- 
taneity and vivacity from them. And like 
a good many other self-distrustful and in- 
experienced speakers, Mr. Morley began by 
an extreme vehemence. In the desire to 
produce effect—in the fear that he would 
not produce it—he lashed himself into 
extravagance of language and of gesture 
and of voice. There is no more fatal de- 
fect in the House of Commons. I forget 
who said it first, but whoever said it said 
a very true thing, when he declared that 
the language and speech and demeanor 
of the House of Commons should never 
go beyond the tone of polite and well-bred 
society. This was the art the secret of 
which Mr. Gladstone had learned better 
than any man of his time. He could be 
deadly effective and speak scarcely above 
the tone of the drawing-room; he could 
thrill with a whisper; he could kill with 
a statement of a case that was moderate 
to reserve. 

Curiously enough, it was the platform 
that first taught Mr. Morley something of 
what was in him. At the very moment 
when his speeches in the House of Com- 
mons were ineffective, he used to address 
vast gatherings throughout the country 
and hold them spellbound for upwards 
of an hour at a time. And finally prac- 
tice, increase of self-confidence, success, 
have produced their effect in the House 
of Commons; and though he has yet 
much to learn in the shape of readiness 
and ease, he has become a most effective 
speaker. He was at his best in introducing 
a measure when he held office in the last 
Parliament. The introduction of a mea- 
sure demands the kind of temperament 
and mind which is his. A minister who 
is intrusted with a bill has the carriage 
of it as his first and supreme duty; and 
this, of course, means that he must go out 
of his way to smooth its course. Mr. Mor- 
ley has an impartial and clear mind, is 
free from any ferocity of partisan temper, 
and therefore always used to introduce 
his measure with an impartiality and a 
sweetness of temper which started the 
measure well; it is the same qualities, as 
well as the conviction of his sincerity 
and honesty, which have made him one 
of the most popular figures of the House 
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of Commons. I have heard him also 
make some very effective replies—some- 
times even when he was taken unawares. 

Whatever the defects of his style in 
elocution, demeanor, and the like, there 
is no man whose speeches have so en- 
during an effect. The perfect lucidity 
of the style, the closeness of the argument, 
and now and then the glow and poetry 
of the language, make all his speeches, 
like all his writings, singularly fascina- 
ting. I should put him at the very head 
of the men who have helped home-rule 
by their speeches. 

I should add to these qualities, as ac- 
counting for the success of the speeches, 
their exalted tone. In the matter of re- 
ligious freedom for public men we are 
ahead of the people of America. Such a 
thing as the refusal to confirm the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Ingersoll to an embassy 
because of his religious views is impossi- 
ble among us. Mr. Morley’s style of con- 
troversy is not quite the same as that of 
Mr. Ingersoll, but Mr. Morley is as out- 
spoken, and never has made the smallest 
abatement of the rigidity of his theologi- 
cal creed, even since he attained to high 
office. But it speaks highly for the re- 
ligious tolerance of the non-conformists of 
England, who form the backbone of the 
Liberal party, and who are for the most 
part strenuously orthodox in opinion, that 
there is no man who stands higher in 
their confidence and affections than Mr. 
Morley. And, curiously enough, it is for 
the reason that he, an avowed unbeliev- 
er, is regarded as an eminently religious 
man. His views of life, serious to sombre- 
ness, overcast with melancholy thought, 
make him far more akin to Puritanism 
than many a more orthodox believer. 
This is the distinction between him and 
Sir William Harcourt and other Parlia- 
mentary leaders who might be named. 
The exuberance of Harcourt’s wit, the 
daring audacity of some of his scorn, and 
an impression, universal and yet not alto- 
gether well founded, that he does not take 
political convictions seriously—all these 
things cause him to be regarded with some 
suspicion by an essentially serious people 
and an essentially serious party. Mor- 
ley’s temperament is the temperament of 
the Puritan, while his convictions on the- 
ological subjects are those of the Voltai- 
rian. It is temperament, perhaps, more 
than opinions, that tells in political life. 

I have said that the House of Commons 
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is a hard taskmaster, and that those wh. 
are to win its favors can only do so }\ 
constant and persistent attendance ai: 
attention to its business. But the ex 
traordinary and rapid elevation of M: 
Henry Asquith is an entire overthrow o 
this theory. He came into Parliament 
for the first time in the general electio: 
of 1886. He then had very little positio: 
outside the House; for he was a youn; 
barrister, rising, but far from risen. Mem 
ber of a non-conformist family, and with 
out any fortune, he belonged to the great 
middle class, few of whose children start 
life in such a country as England with 
any advantages. Even in the Parnel 
commission — which was his first great 
trial—he did not achieve any great dis 
tinction beyond a very skilful cross-ex 
amination of the late Mr. McDonald, the 
hapless manager of the Times, who had 
been one of the main instruments in get 
ting up the Pigott case. He was then a 


junior counsel, and was mainly occupied 
in helping Lord Russell, his great senior. 
The assistant of the leading counsel in 
London is known as the “devil,” in fa 
miliar language; and when Sir Charles 
Russell—as he then was—paid a warm 
tribute to Mr. Asquith, Mr. Asquith re 


marked that this might be called giving 
the devil his due. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Asquith 
was a comparatively scant figure. In the 
Parliament that sat from 1886 to 1892 he 
did not make more than about five or six 
speeches—and that is to say, a speech a 
session. In the laborious drudgery of the 
House of Commons—in committee-work, 
in fighting bills in committee, where really 
the hard fighting is done—in all this Mr. 
Asquith was quite unknown. He came 
down early in the evening, when every- 
body is in the House of Commons; once 
every year he made his set speech; and 
for the rest of the time he calmly paired 
at seven o’clock, and went home to his 
briefs and his books. And yet there were 
few people who did not think that his 
appointment was fully deserved—or, at 
least, who did not believe that it would 
turn out successfully. And these proph- 
ecies were more than fulfilled. If I were 
asked the reason, I should say it was be- 
cause he has the true oratorical gift in 
him. It is curious how soon that gift re- 
veals itself. I have seen several cases in 
the course of my Parliamentary experi- 
ence in which the very first word spoken 
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by a man has revealed to some at least of 
an audience that an orator was addressing 
them. I remember the first time I heard 
the voice of Mr. Sexton in public; it was 
at the meeting in the City Hall, Dublin, in 
1880. when Parnell was first elected to the 
leadership. I never doubted for a mo- 
ment that a great orator had arisen in the 
Irish ranks from the first minute when I 
heard this rich voice. Indeed, it is the 
voice which is the great weapon of the 
orator; and there are very few cases in 
history in which it will not be found that 
the voice was the orator’s first and strong- 
est claim to consideration. I remember 
the time when I could not hear Jolin 
Bright say ‘‘ Mr. Speaker” without hav- 
ing tremors down my back. And, curi- 
ously enough, when Bright’s voice went, 
his power went also. The last speech I 
heard him make in the House of Com- 
mons was a piteous and almost tragic 
failure; by that time the leonine voice 
had come down to a hoarse and feeble 
and rather petulant whisper. 

It was his voice that first showed the 
world what was in Mr. Asquith. The 
very first time he raised it in the House 
of Commons there was communicated to 
the nerves of that assenibly, with the ra- 
pidity with which these things happen, 
the sense that one of its masters had 
arrived. A few sentences only were re- 
quired to contirm the impression; and 
ever since Mr. Asquith has never stood 
up without profoundly influencing the as- 
sembly. And yet it is easy to point out 
defects in his oratory. He is not very 
sympathetic—he may even be described 
as hard; he is not imaginative; he sees 
things with a cruel clearness that allows 
no mists or glows. For instance, it fell to 
his lot to propose the bill disestablishing 
the Welsh Church. Here was a theme 
which might well invite fiery enthusiasm 
and passion from even an opponent. One 
can well imagine the rich rhetoric in which 
it would be clothed by Gladstone — the 
reverential melancholy in which he would 
aim a blow at an institution sacred by its 
age, still more sacred wy its character. 
Mr. Asquith showed no symptom of even 
feeling that he was doing anything in 
particular; or that, in dealing a deadly 
blow at a great historic and sacred edi- 
fice, he touched chords of the human 
heart more passionate or profound than 
if he were asking for the compulsory ap- 
propriation of a piece of land for a rail- 


way crossing. The strength of Mr. As 
quith is, first, his lucidity; secondly, his 
vigor of thought and purpose, and third- 
ly, the fine rhetorical swell of his sen- 
tences. He rarely makes a brief sentence; 
they are nearly all not only long, but 
very long; but there is in them the natu- 
ral cadence of the born orator. Even in 
that speech on Welsh disestablishment to 
which I have alluded this quality of his 
sentences marked him out as a very strik- 
ing and a very interesting figure. Physi- 
cally he has few of the advantages of the 
orator beyond the beauty of his voice. 
He is barely of the middle height, and the 
clean-shaven face, wonderfully young, 
without a line upon it, surmounted by 
light brown hair, without one gray lock 
in it, makes him look almost like a school- 
boy. The tight-lipped mouth gives an 
impression of firmness and hardness; and 
there is in the whole air a certain intel- 
lectual scorn that does not tend to make 
him popular with smaller men. But he 
is shrewd, self-confident, in complete ac- 
cord with the more forward tendencies in 
his party, and nobody can yet tell how 
far he may go. 

These three men conclude the tale of 
what may be called orators on the Front 
Opposition bench. But one of the most 
capable men of the late cabinet must not 
be omitted when talking of the celebri- 
ties of the House of Commons, though 
he could scarcely be ranked as an orator. 
Sir Henry Fowler, the late Secretary for 
India, has a splendid House of Commons 
manner. Even its defects are suitable 
to the place. He is a solicitor by pro- 
fession, and he was forty years of age 
when he entered the House of Commons. 
But all his previous training had been 
of a kind to suit him for a successful 
career in the House of Commons. He 
had been an active member of the mu- 
nicipality of Wolverhampton, the town 
in which he lives and which he repre- 
sents. With a natural aptitude for fig- 
ures, he learned all the details of civic 
finance; and if there is one talent which 
impresses the House of Commons more 
than another, it is a talent for figures. 
Statistics are in the very blood of Eng- 
lishmen, and the master of statistics is 
the master of the House of Commons. 
Sir Henry Fowler is a master of statistics. 
He can take up a whole bundle of figures 
and handle them with the facility and 
dexterity of a juggler dealing with balls. 
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When a stormy attack has been made on 
a Liberal proposal, when the landed in- 
terest cries out through some one of the 
squirarchy that radicalism has oppressed 
and overburdened the land, and that rad- 
icalism is the enemy of the farmers and 
the agriculture of the country, Sir Henry 
Fowler gets up, and rolling off figure after 
figure, and pelting them at his hapless op- 
ponents as though he were delivering a fu- 
sillade of hot shot, leaves the poor country 
gentlemen sprawling, cowed, speechless 
with conscious guilt. Sir Henry Fowler is 
a typical representative of the middle-class 
dissenter. He belongs to the Wesleyan 
Methodist body, and, like other laymen 
of that connection, he has occasionally, I 
believe, preached. These pulpit appear- 
ances have left their indelible mark upon 
his oratorical style, and now and then 
there are profound and hollow- voiced 
depths on comparatively trivial matters 
which could only have been imparted 
by the habits of supersolemnity of the 
preacher. It is urged against him, too, 
that he has the tendency to moderation 
and compromise developed to a larger ex- 
tent than men of strong opinions like. 
This isa charge which one cannot wholly 
accept in any particular case without 


knowing all the facts, compromise being 
the very essence of statesmanship on cer- 
tain occasions. But undoubtedly the uni- 
versal belief that Sir Henry Fowler is not 
thorough-going enough, has largely dam- 


aged his prospects. If it were not for the 
reputation, I believe he would certainly 
have the succession of the Liberal leader- 
ship in the House of Commons. He had 
everything in his favor, even of the style 
to which I have alluded; for these faults, 
after all, are characteristic of his country 
and of his party, and instead of being an 
injury, are probably a benefit to a man 
who belongs to the Liberal ranks. He 
has a businesslike mind and a method 
of dealing with public questions which are 
particularly popular with a British assem- 
bly; but self-distrust and want of go and 
daring have kept him back; and though 
he has a great position, it is not as great 
as a firmer character would have secured 
for such essentially effective abilities. 

I pass from the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion to the leaders of the Government; and 
first, of course, must be mentioned Mr. Bal- 
four. I know few men who in so short a 
time have entirely changed their reputa- 
tion and also their methods. Mr. Balfour 
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was for nearly thirteen years a member of 
Parliament without making any particu 
lar mark there. In the Parliament o 
1874 he was chiefly known as one of tly 
younger generation of Churechmen an 
Tories who come from the universiti: 
with their heads stuffed with all kinds o! 
theological nonsense. It was on theolo 
gical subjects—or rather on those pseudo 
theological subjects which divide sects no} 
so much in doctrine as from social anc 
political reasons—that he chose usually to 
speak. It is probably only in Englan 
that there could be a fierce controvers\ 
over the question whether the dead—be 
longing in all essentials to the same com 
munion—should be buried in one kind 
of graveyard or another. But for many 
generations the question whether th: 
corpse of the non-conformist should lie 
beside the corpse of the Churchman 
fiercely divided political parties; and Mr. 
Balfour, fresh from the ecclesiastical at 
mosphere of our still clerically ridden 
universities, was mightily concerned in 
the question, and, if 1 remember rightly, 
was the author of one of many compro 
mises by which it was proposed to settle 
a question so simple. He had also in 
these days the absoluteness that comes 
from the study of books and from ig- 
norance of men, and, it should be added, 
from the tendency to logic - chopping of 
the race of Cecil to which he belongs. 
All this led the House of Commons to 
pay little regard to him, and to view 
him as one of those dilettante young 
men who saunter into politics and then 
saunter out of them. And then his per- 
sonal appearance was calculated to in- 
crease this estimate. Tall, very thin, with 
a thin face, and a manner that might well 
be described as lackadaisical, he had in 
many respects the whole appearance and 
manner of the curate who has been the 
butt of the caricaturists and the satirists 
for two generations. He also had and 
has an incurable and not altogether well- 
bred tendency to what I may call languid 
sprawling. His favorite attitude used to 
be to lie poised on a neck as narrow and 
as slender as that of a delicate woman. 
Finally, to complete the picture of Mr. 
Balfour as he was at this period, it should 
be added that he had the typical curate 
habit of appealing for inspiration to his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

When such a man—a compound, as 
everybody thought, of curate and Punch’s 
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Postleth waite— wasappointed to the Chief- 
Seeretaryship of Ireland, there was a shout 
of derision from all quarters. The Chief- 
Secretaryship of Ireland is one of those 
curious offices which bring every day to 
the nineteenth-century politics of Eng- 
ind some of the risks, ideas, and conflicts 
that belonged to a past age of violence in 
England, and to such disturbed coun- 
tries as Russia and France in our own 
times. It is not an office in which men 
fight their opponents in the tranquil at- 
mosphere of conflicting ideas and rival 
speeches; physical force, revolution, and 
deadly conspiracy—popular outbreaks on 
the one hand, violent repression through 
the grim agencies of scaffolds and jails 
and police and soldiers on the other— 
these are the things which are asso- 
ciated with the office of governing Ire- 
land. In addition, the Chief-Secretary- 
ship for Ireland has been associated with 
nothing but a succession of disastrous 
failures; and especially since the time 
when Ireland, conscious of her strength, 
has been unquiet and agitated and suc- 
cessful. In recent years the late Mr. 
Forster went to Ireland with one of the 
highest reputations of his time, and left 
it a discredited politician and a broken 
man. His successor, the late Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish, went there full of all the 
good intentions of a fine and a lovable 
nature, and he found death through as- 
sassins within a few hours of his arrival 
on Irish shores. Sir George Trevelyan 
went there a still young man, with 
black beard and hair, and left it gray 
and bent and discredited. In short, the 
office is one haunted by ghosts. The 
figure of this tall, delicate, limp young 
man with the scented pocket-handker- 
chief, facing such an office, appeared to 
everybody as grotesque and ridiculous 
a contrast as that of the fop who vexed 
the soul of Hotspur by his genteel mine- 
ings in face of villanous saltpetre. It 
is one of the most unexpected things of 
modern history that such a man should 
have emerged from such a trial not bro- 
ken either in health or in mind; and that 
instead of finding a grave for his reputa- 
tion there, he should have built upon it 
the solid fabric of fame and eminence. 

It would be going over past and some- 
what embittered history to trace the 
causes for this astonishing outcome of an 
apparently hopeless enterprise, but I may 
hurriedly point to the main sources of 


Mr. Balfour’s success. In the first place, 
he has the relentless logic of a clear mind. 
There are plenty of political situations in 
which the relentless logic is one of the 
worst of political follies; the Chief-Secre 
taryship of Ireland—especially in the cir 
cumstances in which Mr. Balfour assumed 
it—was not one of them. On the con 
trary, it was a place, above all others, 
where the statesmen had to follow the 
French motto of Qui veut la fin, veut les 
moyens. There is still—there was far 
more in the days of Mr. Balfour’s Secre- 
taryship—an open war of classes in Ire- 
land; and in war, the great thing is re- 
lentlessness until victory has permitted 
forbearance. This was the reasoning of 
Mr. Balfour, and it succeeded. He took 
his side, and in spite of every difficulty, 
of all stress, of every form of persuasion 
even from friends, he adhered to his side, 
with the result that, commanding a whole 
army of otficials—amounting in numbers 
to thousands, and an army engaged in 
fierce and active conflict — he was able 
to inspire them all with the feeling that, 
whatever happened, their commander-in- 
chief would stand by them to the end. 
The policy of Mr. Balfour failed, for it 
was reversed at a general election, and 
would have been reversed still more over- 
whelmingly if it had not been for the 
great Irish split; and of course I think it 
is a policy which in the long-run aggra- 
vated the evils of Irish life. But view- 
ing it simply from the stand-point of Mr. 
Balfour’s Parliamentary fortunes, it was 
the right course to pursue, and it certain- 
ly led him on to fortune. 

The next cause of his extraordinary 
and unexpected success was the dexterity 
he displayed in debate. There is no con- 
viction which the experience of the House 
of Commons has more deeply impressed 
upon me than the absolute necessity of 
constant practice for developing debating 
ability. Mr. Balfour had this opportunity 
for the first time when he became Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Hitherto he had 
spoken on rare occasions, and fitfully; 
above all things, without any sign of te- 
nacity of purpose or intensity of interest 
in the affairs and ambitions of the House 
of Commons. In 1880 he joined the little 
band which gathered around Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, and which was known as 
the Fourth Party. But his contributions 
to the work of this band were intermittent 
and half-hearted. Lord Randolph Church- 
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ill was the last survivor in our times of 
what—using the word in no offensive 
sense—might be called the Parliamentary 
adventurer. Reckless, audacious, trust- 
ing to luck, careless of pledges, promises, 
and declarations in irresponsible positions 
—regarding all such things as mere tem- 
porary expedients, to be forgotten or de- 
rided when responsibility and office ma- 
tured them for payment—Lord Randolph 
made war after the fashion of the guerilla 
and the franc-tireur. In those far-off 
days of the Fourth Party, Lord Randolph 
always appeared to me like one of those 
characters whom Balzac described, and is 
said to have brought into being in the 
world of reality as well as of fiction—the 
bold young adventurers that cared nei- 
ther for man nor woman, nor for country, 
nor God nor devil. Mr. Balfour was nei- 
ther so reckless, nor so irresponsible, nor so 
short-sighted,nor so unscrupulous. Wide- 
ly as I differ from him politically, I be- 
lieve that, according to his lights, he is an 
honest and a high-minded politician, and 
that he has the interests of his country at 
heart. And therefore it was that in time 
he found himself out of sympathy with 
the methods of Lord Randoijph Churchill, 
and that one evening the House tittered 
loudly when Mr. Balfour was seen to rise 
from a place above the gangway, and not 
from the little group below the gangway 
where Lord Randolph Churchill reigned. 
A previous article of mine would have 
made the American reader familiar with 
all that is implied by the fact whether a 
man sits above or below the gangway; 
suffice it here to say that the region above 
the gangway is that of moderation, repute, 
and respectability—that below the gang- 
way belongs to the land of Alsatia. 

But when Mr. Balfour came to be Chief 
Secretary for]reland he had to speak night- 
ly. At first he madea very bad hand of it. 
I remember well the first night he had 
to deliver a speech of any magnitude; it 
was in introducing the Coercion Bill. The 
bill was a very drastic measure, and there 
were misgivings even among Mr. Bal- 
four’s own friends as to its wisdom or ne- 
cessity; and when Mr. Balfour sat down, 
after passing rather shamefacedly through 
a hurricane of derision, anger, and inter- 
rogation from the Irish benches, the cause 
of coercion and of Mr. Balfour seemed to 
be lost. These were the days in which 
Mr.Goschen was regarded as the great man 
of the Unionist party; and I also remem- 
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ber from that period the look of almos: 
childlike delight with which Mr. Balfou, 
looked up at Mr. Goschen as he droy 
home, with all the effectiveness of a grea: 
and a trained debater, the case which M 

Balfour should have made and had faile« 
to make for himself. But time went on 

every night Mr. Balfour was subjected tv 
a torrent of questions; his policy in Ire 
land was of a character to provoke con 

stant Parliamentary attack; and the re 
sult was that, having to fight nightly for 
his life, Mr. Balfour was kept in constan' 
practice, and the House woke up one day 
to find that the stumbling, ineffective, and 
almost despised man had grown to be one 
of the most effective and powerful and 
ready debaters of the House of Commons 
The struggle in Ireland was such as to 
bring out his peculiar powers. To defend 
a régime of coercion in a free nation and 
before a representative assembly, with al! 
the representatives of the coerced nation 
arrayed on the other side, required a won 
derful subtlety —the power to obscure 
issues in words; above all, a fearlessness 
of partisanship which only a strong and 
clear mind could have grasped. Mr. Bal 
four was blessed by fortune, for he had 
behind him throughout nearly the whole 
of this Parliament a solid and unassail 
able majority of 100, and a large portion 
of his ordinary political opponents had, 
by the exigencies of politics, become his 
most ardent admirers and warmest advo 
cates. These things must of course be 
taken into account; but even allowing 
for all these abatements, it is impossible 
to deny that Mr. Balfour, throughout this 
Parliament of 1886 to 1891, did fight one 
of the most interesting and one of the 
most successful combats of modern pol 
itics. When the vacancy in the leader- 
ship came, through the death of the late 
Mr. W. H. Smith, there could be no ques- 
tion as to who should have the succession, 
and, almost by unanimity, Mr. Balfour 
rose to the vacant place. 

Here again Mr. Balfour began badly ; 
his first speeches and moves were want- 
ing in tact and strength, and at once there 
was one of those sudden and irrational 
outbursts of rash judgment which are a 
peculiarity of the House of Commons—a 
body as changeable and as reflective of 
change as the thermometer. When his 
party came into office after the last gen- 
eral election, Mr. Balfour again had to go 
through some trying criticisms—some de- 
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served, some wholly unmerited. It is 
urged that his philosophic detachment, 
his want of industry, and his lack of all 
interest in the mere day-to-day details of 
Parliamentary work have left him and 
his party open to attack and to defeat. 
He himself would probably be the first 
to acknowledge his defects in all these 
respects, for he is a genuinely modest 
man. But, on the other hand, these very 
defects are his protection. Philosophie, 
le is free from the trammels of a creed; 
from the rancor of intolerance; is urbane, 
sweet- tempered, and easy-going. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that no leader in Eng- 
land holds his place by a tenure more 
secure. 
Mr. Balfour, as leader of the House, 
shows, in his happiest moods, that he 
is learned the secret of an excellent 
House of Commons style. I have al- 
ready indicated in my passing allusions 
to Mr. Gladstone what that style should 
The only man in the House of 
Commons who seems to have shown any 
power of inheriting it is Mr. Balfour. 
Lightness of touch weuld perhaps best 
describe its chief characteristic—the pow- 
er, that is to say, of expressing one’s opin- 
ions clearly and strongly, and yet without 
unnecessary emphasis, with self-control 
and with good temper. And then the 
House of Commons dearly loves its lit- 
tle joke, and especially a little joke with a 
personal touch in it. The personal touch 
must not be malignant—for the House of 
Commons is really a very good-natured 
assembly — Englishmen generally are 
good-natured, and do not relish, there- 
fore, anything like bitter personal at- 
tack. Besides, men of even strong po- 
litical antagonism are united by many 
ties —some.umes by blood -relationship; 
sometimes by joint commercial enter- 
prises; often by strong personal friend- 
ships. This is the style which Mr. Bal- 
four has cultivated with great ability; 
with this consequence, that he now is 
listened to with almost equal pleasure 
by friend and by foe, that his speeches 
rarely wound, and that they inspire his 
own side without angering the other. 
But it would be ridiculous to say that 
the style is perfect. Though Mr. Bal- 
four’s voice is strong and penetrating, 
it is not pleasant; it is often harsh; and 
sometimes, when he is vehement, it rises 
to something like a feminine scream. He 
is also too much of a logic-chopper not 


to attach too much importance to small 
points; and, on the whole, he gives me 
the impression of subtlety rather than of 
strength or sagacity. 

Mr. Goschen is one of the figures that 
are declining in the House of Commons. 
I make the statement with regret, because 
I have a very high respect for Mr. Go 
schen’s abilities, and have always regard- 
ed him as one of the best qualified public 
men of his time. But the House of Com- 
mons, with all its geniality, does not like 
failure, and any man who has not got 
what he is supposed to have wanted is 
regarded as a failure. When Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill was writing that short 
letter which turned his career from the 
most prosperous to the most disastrous of 
our times he left Mr. Goschen out of his 
calculations of what the deserted Tory 
party could do; and when Mr. Goschen 
accepted the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer and threw in his lot with the 
Tories, it was universally supposed that 
he was on the highroad to the highest 
position it was in the power of the party 
he had joined to bestow. And he cer- 
tainly started with immense advantages. 
He had long experience, and most of his 
competitors were either old men of too 
much past or young men who had no 
past at all. And beyond all question he 
was at that time far and away the best 
debater on the Tory benches. I have al- 
ready told how he came to the rescue of 
Mr. Balfour on the historic night when 
Mr. Balfour brought in his Coercion Bill; 
all through the coercion struggle he was 
magnificent. Coercion is a policy that 
is subject to awkward and sinister epi- 
sodes, which a government finds it very 
difficult frequently to confront; for the 
natural man in a free country revolts 
against some of the excesses which coer- 
cion, however carefully administered, is 
certain now and then to involve. The 
footfall of tragedy, too, always pursues 
coercion; and tragedy, as the result of 
ministerial action, is always a difficult 
thing for a government to encounter. It 
was on such occasions that Mr. Goschen 
came to the rescue of the Tory govern- 
ment. I have often seen him get up tow- 
ards the end of a debate, when his own 
side was silent and depressed, and before 
many minutes I have seen these same 
benches riotous with triumph and delight. 
To accomplish such a transformation is 
possible only to a great debater. 
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These debating powers of Mr. Goschen 
were not known until he got into the midst 
of the fight over home-ruie. An astute, a 
dexterous, and even an effective debater 
he had been known to be, but he was al- 
ways regarded as a man of statistics, and 
of the sluggish blood of the man of the 
Bourses; but when this Irish struggle 
came he developed, especially on the plat- 
form, a power of passionate and lofty 
appeal and invective entirely unsuspect- 
ed before. When the coercion struggle 
was transferred to the House of Com- 
mons, these same qualities were in good 
stead, and made Mr. Goschen’s speeches 
wonderfully effective. 

In addition to all these things, Mr. Go- 
schen has many of the highest qualities 
of a member of Parliament. He is a mas- 
ter of finance. When he was but a strip- 
ling he wrote a work on the abstruse 
problem of foreign exchanges, which be- 
same at once the text-book in every school 
of political economy. I am not competent 
to pronounce on his financial record as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but nobody 
denied that he was eminently fitted to be 
the guardian of the finances of the na- 
tion. He isa thoughtful, well-read, well- 
equipped public man, with a conscience 


and patriotism and learning. And yet 
there are few men who have so many 


physical disadvantages as an orator. His 
voice is as raucous as that of a Californian 
group of frogs, and his gestures are pos- 
itively ungainly. It tells enormously for 
his powers as a speaker that he is able to 
overcome all these defects, and make even 
popular audiences forget them. But,as I 
have said, Mr. Goschen is on the decline. 
When the vacancy came in the Conser- 
vative leadership he was passed over; 
and the disappointment, though borne 
with outward equanimity and even mag- 
nanimity, has told, and he has never ap- 
peared to me to be the same man since. 
At all events, he has not shone in op- 
position in recent Parliaments. While 
Mr. Balfour has gained in ascendancy 
over the House of Commons, Mr. Goschen 
has lost; and while the oratorial style of 
Mr. Balfour has improved, that of Mr. 
Goschen appears to me to have deterio- 
rated. Mr. Balfour has cultivated light- 
ness of hand; Mr. Goschen has descended 
to over-emphasis and shrillness, which 
have proved exasperating to his foes, and 
not very serviceable to his friends. But 
then his career is not yet ended. 
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Mr. Chamberlain also belongs to the 
class of Parliamentarians who develope 
somewhat late. He came into the Hous: 
of Commons with a considerable reputa 
tion from Birmingham, which, by an ex 
penditure daring but wise, he had trans 
formed into one of the healthiest, mos: 
beautiful, and most wisely governed mu 
nicipalities in England. But he also ei- 
tered the House with the prejudice to fight 
which London always has shown against 
the provincial, and especially against the 
provincial celebrity, and his manners 
and methods were not calculated to d 
crease this prejudice. He was the inven 
or of what we have called the ‘‘ caucus, 
borrowing the word, but misusing it 
With us the caucus means a local politi 
cal organization to which is given the duty 
of nominating candidates for elections 
The Liberals lost several seats at the elec 
tion of 1868, and, indeed, lose seats at ey 
ery election, by conflicting candidatures 
and as these candidatures were the result 
of the want of some nominating body, 
Mr. Chamberlain and some Birmingham 
friends, notably Mr. Schnadhorst, con 
ceived the idea of establishing in each 
constituency a nominating body chosen 
at meetings of the electors. The idea was 
regarded as un-English, as creating the 
‘‘machine” and other transatlantic abom 
inations, and, above all, as calculated and 
intended to place Mr. Chamberlain in the 
position of ‘‘ boss” of the Liberal party. 
One of the first signs of the resentment 
which these proceedings created was the 
blackballing of two of Mr. Chamberlain's 
brothers at the Reform Club—the chief 
Liberal club of London. When Mr. Glad 
stone came to form his ministry of 1880, 
everybody was considerably surprised to 
find that he had chosen Mr. Chamberlain 
to be one of the cabinet. There had been 
nothing in his House of Commons per- 
formances up to that moment to justify 
such a sudden elevation; for he had not 
been more than four or five years in 
Parliament when he attained to this great 
station, and.many a man has considered 
himself fortunate who has reached that 
height after a score of years. 

Nor can it be said that he did anything 
as a minister to increase his hold upon 
the House of Commons. He made acer- 
tain number of speeches—not a great 
many; he passed some measures ; he 
failed to pass others—largely by faults of 
temper and exaggeration; and altogether 
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ie did not shine as a great Parliamentary 
personage. And yet it speaks highly for 
the natural dominance of the man’s char- 
acter that he should have been looked to 
\y so many radicals in the country as 
their leader and as the heir-apparent to 
the Premiership when Mr. Gladstone went. 
This was largely due to the organization 
vhich he had brought into existence, and 
still more to the difference of the attitude 
he assumed from that of his colleagues. 
He spoke the language of extreme rad- 
icalism ; he put forward at the general 
election of 1885 a scheme of legislative re- 
form far beyond, in some respects, that 
which Mr. Gladstone had yet shown his 
willingness to adopt— what came to be 
known by-and-by as ‘‘the unauthorized 
programme”; and altogether he estab- 
ished a cleavage between himself and the 
more moderate element of the Liberal 
party. It was thought at the time that 
all this was part of a complete and well- 
organized scheme to oust Mr. Gladstone 
from the leadership and the Marquis of 
Hartington —now the Duke of Devon- 
shire — from the succession, and to re- 
place the Whig element of the Liberal 
party by a frankly radical body of men 
under the leadership of Mr. Chamberlain. 
An oratorical tour which Mr. Chamber- 
lain undertook at this period increased 
his growing reputation, especially among 
the masses. He went to Scotland, and he 
spoke to the Highland crofters after their 
own hearts; he went to the agricultural 
laborers, and he placed before them the 
vision of a promised land; he everywhere 
advocated free education and the aboli- 
tion of all school fees; and the end of it 
was that during this election, without any 
exaggeration, Mr. Chamberlain had _be- 
come a name to conjure with even more 
powerful than that of Mr. Gladstone. For 
every cheer raised by the name of the 
leader three were given for the name of 
the daring radical lieutenant. It is a 
curious instance of the unexpectedness of 
political life that what seemed to every 
one and according to every calculation 
the eve of Mr. Chamberlain’s attaining 
the supreme position in the Liberal party 
turned out to be the close of his connec- 
tion with all Liberal movement and with 
the Liberal party. 

Everybody knows the political history 
of Mr. Chamberlain since that period, and 
there is no need to recapitulate it. Iam 
concerned here rather with an analysis 
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of his personal and oratorical position in 
the House of Commons. I have said al 
ready that it was some time before the 
House recognized him as one of its able 
debaters. But from the time he took part 
in the struggle over home-rule he has 
steadily gone up in oratorical reputation, 
and he has undoubtedly steadily improved 
in oratorical powers. At the present mo- 
ment he can claim to be the most formi- 
dable and the readiest debater in that as 
sembly. If I were asked to say what is 
the chief secret of his success as a speaker, 
I should answer that it is lucidity. No- 
thing could be more transparent than his 
language and meaning. The most in- 
volved and intricate subject, or the long- 
est and closest line of reasoning, becomes 
under his hand as simple, as readily in- 
telligible, as an elementary lesson in the 
alphabet. The second secret of his success 
is his power of making what are called 
“hits.” His humor is not a genial one, 
nor is his temper sweet, and therefore 
there is considerable acidity in his wit, 
but it is a kind of wit that is relished 
by those who happen to agree with Mr. 
Chamberlain. In the art of crushing an 
adversary by an inconvenient quotation, 
by some form of personal thrust, Mr. 
Chamberlain is also unequalled. It is this 
gift which makes him as formidable on the 
platform as he is in the House of Com- 
mons—indeed, sometimes more so, for on 
the platform he is free from some of the 
restraints by which a man is limited in a 
legislative assembly. The third secret of 
his success is his extraordinary industry. 
When he entered public life he gave up 
commercial life almost entirely. He is 
still interested in the new industry of the 
Bahamas—mainly, I should think, with a 
view to encouraging the fortunes of one 
of his children; but with the exception of 
an occasional excursion like this into the 
realms of speculation, Mr. Chamberlain is 
a man of only one pursuit in life, and 
that pursuit is politics. To just as small 
an extent are his energies diverted by the 
pursuit of pleasure or sport. Most Eng- 
lishmen are compelled by their training 
and surroundings to devote a certain por- 
tion of every year to some form of out- 
door exercise—to shooting or fishing or 
hunting; Mr. Chamberlain is entirely free 
from any of these wants. He has not 
even taken up with any of the milder sub- 
stitutes which are becoming daily more 
employed by middle-aged men in Eng- 
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land. He does not golf like Mr. Balfour; 
he does not cycle like many other public 
men; he even does not walk. It is said 
that sometimes he does not for weeks put 
foot to ground; and as he is said to enjoy 
the pleasures of the table with keen relish, 
his health must be regarded as phenome- 
nal. Not only does he always seem to be 
in the best of spirits and health, but he 
looks almost the youngest man in the 
House of Commons for his years. There 
is a story—which is probably apocryphal 
—that he was once addressed as a boy who 
could find accommodation in any kind of 
hole on a somewhat overloaded vessel. It 
is certainly true that though he is ap- 
proaching his sixtieth year, his face is al- 
most boyish in appearance, and there is 
not a gray hair in his head—certainly not 
one that can be seen ata distance. This 
absorption in political life renders him 
especially formidable in the House of 
Commons. He comes down there night- 
ly with a store of quotations ready for 
use against any opponent who happens to 
leave himself open to attack,and no sooner 
has the victim sat down than Mr. Cham- 
berlain is on his legs ready to split him 
with a quotation from some previous ut- 
terance. I have no doubt that Mr. Cham- 


berlain is well served by his secretary, and 
probably also by his son—a clever young 
fellow who has already given considera- 
ble promise; but, nevertheless, it is Mr. 


Chamberlain who knows how to make 
use of the material, and the use he makes 
of it is certainly a very remarkable, and 
moreover a very deadly Parliamentary 
gift. 

The fault which I find in the speeches 
of Mr. Chamberlain is that they are thin, 
shallow, and ungenial. He never strikes 
me as a man who has thought out his 
proposals profoundly, and as really con- 
cerned much beyond the debating success 
of the moment. In listening to him you 
get the impression of a very clever and a 
very strong man; but you do not—at 
least I do not — get the impression of a 
powerful intellect. Indeed, I should say 
that Mr. Chamberlain's strength is one of 
temperament rather than of naked intel- 
lect. Even the defects of his tempera- 
ment are an addition to its strength. He 
himself, I have heard, declares that he 
has never forgiven; and he does give the 
impression of a man that it is not safe to 
antagonize, and that views life in the 
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archipersonal manner of a man who sees 
in its broad and varied panorama a strug 

gle for personal supremacy. It is fron 
this temperament that he derives tli 
power of commanding so much obedienc: 

He is not a man who is much loved, and 
yet he is able to wield a political influenc: 
in Birmingham and around it almost as 
formidable as what the ‘‘ boss”’ wields i: 

some American cities. He has got his 
position by sheer strength of will and 
character, and it is this which makes hin 

a man who has always to be counted with 

The character so hard otherwise has, how 

ever, a very soft side where his own fam 

ily is concerned. He is, I believe, be 
loved by his children; and when Mr 
Gladstone, with inimitable grace, paid a 
compliment to Mr. Chamberlain on the 
oratorical promise of his son, Mr. Cham 

berlain was immediately and profound 

ly moved ; before the whole astonished 
House this hard man was seen to wipe 
away the tears that had sprung to his 
eyes. What the future of Mr. Chamber 
lain will be it is impossible to tell. 1] 
believe, however, he may be regarded as 
definitely parted from his old compan 

ions in arms. Members of Parliament 
are a compromising race of short mem 

ories and forgiving tempers; but the 
masses are of a different material, and at 
this moment undoubtedly Mr. Chamber 
lain is more hated than any other public 
man by the British masses. The mere 
mention of his name at any Liberal meet- 
ing suffices to elicit a long and fierce how] 
of execration; and therefore if the men 
at Westminster were ready to take him 
back, the people outside would probably 
refuse. Nor can it be said that the Tories 
have any great desire to number him in 
their ranks. No party is especially anx- 
ious to take into its fold even the most 
brilliant deserters from the other side; 
and Mr. Chamberlain, after all, remains 
a radical on some questions still. But 
whether the Tories like him or not, they 
will have to accept him if he insists on his 
rights; and, on the whole, my expectation 
is that he will be a prominent member of 
the next Tory. cabinet. 

Here for the moment I have to leave 
him and other celebrities. Next’ month 
I shall be able to recur to the House of 
Commons, and in addition speak of some 
of the celebrities and oddities of the House 
of Lords. 
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PART IX, 


“Cara deim soboles, magnum 


fYVHE immense fame and success that 
| Barty Josselin achieved were to him 
a source of constant disquiet. He could 
take neither pride nor pleasure in what 
seemed to him not his; he thought him- 
self a fraud. 

Yet only the mere skeleton of his work 
vas built up for him by his demon; all 
the beauty of form and color, all the 
erace of movement and outer garb, are 
absolutely his own. 

it has been noticed how few eminent 
men of letters were intimate with the 
Josselins, though the best among them— 
except, of course, Thomas Carlyle—have 
been so enthusiastic and outspoken in 
their love and admiration of his work. 

He was never at his ease in their soci- 
ety, and felt himself a kind of charlatan. 

The fact is, the general talk of such 
men was often apt to be over his head, as 
it would have been over mine, and often 
made him painfully diffident and shy. 
He needn’t have been; he little knew the 
kind of feeling he inspired among the 
highest and best. 

Why, one day at the Marathonceum, 
the first and foremost of them all, the 
champion smiter of the Philistines, the 
apostle of culture and sweetness and light, 
told me that, putting Barty’s books out of 
the question, he always got more profit 
and pleasure out of Barty’s society than 
that of any man he knew. 

‘Tt does me good to be in the same room 
with him; the freshness of the man, his 
voice, his aspect, his splendid vitality and 
mother-wit, his boyish spirit, and the tow- 
ering genius behind it all. I only wish 
to goodness I was an intimate friend of 
his, as you are; it would be a liberal edu- 
cation to me!” 

But Barty’s reverence and admiration 
for true scholarship and great literary 
culture in others amounted to absolute 
awe, and filled him with self-distrust. 

There is no doubt that, until he was 
universally accepted, the crudeness of his 
literary method was duly criticised with 


Jovis incrementum,.”’—Virem. 


great severity by those professional liter 
ary critics who sometimes carp with such 
a big mouth at their betters, and occasion- 
ally kill the Keatses of this world! 

In writing, as in everything else, he 
Was an amateur, and more or less re 
mained one for life; but the greatest of 
his time accepted him at once, and laughed 
and wept, and loved him for his obvious 
faults as well as for his qualities. Tous 
les genres sont bons, hormis le genre en 
nuyeux! And Barty was so delightfully 
the reverse of a bore! 

Dear me! what matters it how fault- 
lessly we paint or write or sing, if no one 
will care to look or read or listen? He is 
all fault that hath no fault at all, and we 
poor outsiders all but yawn in his face for 
his pains. 

They should only paint and write and 
sing for each other, these impeccables, 
who so despise success and revile the suc 
cessful. How do they live, I wonder? 
Do they take in each other’s washing, or 
review each other's books? 

It edifies one to see what a lot of 
trouble these deriders of other people's 
popularity will often take to advertise 
themselves, and how they yearn for that 
popular acclaim they so scornfully de 
nounce. 

Barty was not a well-read man by any 
means; his scholarship was that of an 
idle French boy who leaves school at 
seventeen, after having been plucked for 
a cheap French degree, and goes straight- 
way into her Majesty's Household Brigade. 

At the beginning of his literary career 
it would cut him to the quick to find him- 
self alluded to as that inspired Anglo- 
Gallie buffoon, the ex-guardsman, whose 
real vocation, when he wasn't twaddling 
about the musie of the spheres, or writing 
moral French books, was to be Mr. Toole’s 
understudy. 

He was even impressed by the smart- 
ness of those second-rate decadents, French 
and English, who so gloried in their own 
degeneracy—as though one were to glory 
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in scrofula or rickets; those unpleasant 
little anthropoids with the sexless little 
Muse and the dirty little Eros, who would 
ride their angry, jealous little tilt at him 
in the vain hope of provoking some retort 
which would have lifted them up to glory! 
Where are they now? He has improved 
them all away! Who ever hears of de- 
cadents nowadays? 

Then there were the grubs of Grub 
Street, who sometimes manage to squirt 
a drop from their slime-bags on to the 
swiftly passing boot that scorns to squash 
them. He had no notion of what man- 
ner of creatures they really were, these 
gentles! He did not meet them at any 
club he belonged to—it was not likely. 
Clubs have a way of blackballing grubs 
—especially grubs that are out of the com- 
mon grubby; nor did he sit down to din- 
ner with them at any dinner table, or come 
across them at any house he was by way 
of frequenting; but he imagined they were 
quite important persons because they did 
not sign their articles! and he quite mis- 
took their place in the economy of crea- 
tion. C’était un naif, le Beau Josselin! 

Big fleas have little fleas, and they’ve 
got to put up with them! There is no 


‘*poudre insecticide’ for literary vermin 


—and more’s the pity! (Good Heavens! 
what would the generous and delicate- 
minded Barty say, if he were alive, at my 
delivering myself in this unworthy fash- 
ion about these long-forgotten assailants 
of his, and at my age-too—he who never 
penned a line in retaliation! He would 
say I was the most unseemly grub of them 
all, and he would be quite right; so I am 
just now, and ought to know better—but 
it amuses me.) 

Then there were the melodious bardlets 
who imitate those who imitate those who 
imitate the forgotten minor poets of the 
olden time, and log-roll each other in 
quaint old English. They did not log- 
roll Barty, whom they thought coarse and 
vulgar, and wrote to that effect in very 
plain English that was not old, but quite 
up to date. 

‘*How splendidly they write verse!” 
he would say, and actually once or twice 
he would pick up one or two of their 
cheap little archaic mannerisms and proud- 
ly use them as his own, and be quite an- 
gry to find that Leah had carefully ex- 
punged them in her copy. 

‘* A fair and gracious garden indeed !” 
says Leah. ‘‘I won’t have you use such 
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ridiculous words, Barty — you mean 
pretty garden, and you shall say so; o) 
even a beautiful garden if you like !—an( 
no more ‘manifolds,’ and ‘ there-anents 
and ‘in veriest sooths,’ and ‘waters wan 
and ‘wan waters,’ and all that. I won’ 
stand it; they don’t suit your style at all 

She and Scatcherd and I between 
soon laughed him out of these innocen 
little literary vagaries, and he remaine 
content with the homely words he had 
inherited from his barbarian ancestors i: 
England (they speak good English, our 
barbarians), and the simple phrasing he 
had learnt from M. Durosier’s classe de 
littérature at the Institution Brossard. 

One language helps another; even th: 
smattering of a dead language is bette: 
than no extra language at all, and that’s 
why, at such cost of time and labor and 
paternal cash, we learn t6 smatter Greek 
and Latin, I suppose. ‘‘ Arma, virumqui 
vano”—‘‘ Tityre, tu, patulae ”—‘* Meecenas 
atavis "— ‘‘Miyw aeide”—and there you 
are! It sticks in the memory, and it’s as 
simple as ‘‘ How d’ye do?” 

Anyhow it is pretty generally admitted 
both here and in France, that for grac: 
and ease and elegance and absolute clear 
ness combined, Barty Josselin’s literary 
style has never been surpassed, and ver) 
seldom equalled; and whatever his other 
faults,when he was at his ease he had the 
same graceful gift in his talk, both French 
and English. 

It might be worth while my translating 
here the record of an impression made by 
Barty and his surroundings on a very ac 
complished Frenchman, M. Paroly, of the 
Débats, who paid him a visit in the sum 
mer of 1869, at Campden Hill. 

I may mention that Barty hated to be 
interviewed and questioned about his lit 
erary work—he declared he was afraid of 
being found out. 

But if once the interviewer managed to 
evade the lynx-eyed Leah, who had a hor- 
ror of him, and get inside the studio, and 
make good his footing there, and were a 
decently pleasant fellow to boot, Barty 
would soon get over his aversion, utterly 
forget he was being interviewed, and talk 
as to an old friend; especially if the re- 
viewer were a Frencliman or an American. 

The interviewer is an insidious and 
wily person, and often presents himself 
to the soft-hearted celebrity in such hum 
ble and pathetic guise that one really 
hasn’t the courage to snub him. He has 
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come such a long way for such a little 
thing! it is such a lowly function he plies 
at the foot of that tall tree whose top you 
reached at a single bound! And he is 
supposed to be a ‘‘ gentleman,” and has 
no other means of keeping body and soul 
together! Then he is so prostrate in ad- 
miration before your Immensity. ... 

So you give way, and out comes the 
ittle note-book, and out comes the little 
cross-exam ination. 

As a rule, you are none the worse and 
the world is none the better; we know 
all about you already—all, at least, that 
we want to know; we have heard it all 
before, over and over again. But a poor 
fellow-ereature has earned his crust, and 
goes home the happier for having talked 
to you about yourself and been treated 
like a man and a brother. 

3ut sometimes the reviewer is very 
terrible indeed in his jaunty vulgariza- 
tion of your distinguished personality, 
and you have to wince and redden, and 
rue the day you let him inside your 
house, and live down those light familiar 
paragraphs in which he describes you and 
the way you dress and how you look, and 
what jolly things you say; and on what 
free and easy terms he is with you, of all 
people in the world! 

But the most terrible of all is the plea- 
sant gentleman from America, who has 
yearned to know you for so many years, 
and comes perhaps with a letter of intro- 
duction—or even without!—not to inter- 
view you or write about you (good Hea- 
vens! he hates and scorns that modern 
pest, the interviewer), but to sit at your 
feet and worship at your shrine, and tell 
you of all the good you have done him 
and his, all the happiness you have given 
them all—‘‘ the debt of a lifetime!” 

And you let yourself go before him, 
and so do your family, and so do your 
old friends: is he not also a friend, though 
not an old one? You part with him al- 
most in sorrow, he’s se nice! And in 
three weeks some kind person sends you 
from the other side such a printed ac- 
count of you and yours—so abominably 
true, so abominably false —that the re- 
membrance of it makes you wake up in 
the dead of night, and most unjustly 
loathe an entire continent for breeding 
and harboring such a shameless type of 
press reptile! 

I feel hard - hearted towards the inter- 
viewer, I own. I wish him, and those 


who employ him, a better trade; and a 
better taste to whoever reads what he 
writes. But Barty could be hard-hearted 
to nobody, and always regretted having 
granted the interview when he saw the 
published outcome of it. 

Fortunately, M. Paroly was decently 
discreet. 

‘“Tve got a Frenchman coming this 
afternoon —a tremendous swell,” said 
Barty at lunch. 


LEAH. “* Who is he?” 

Barty. ‘‘M. Paroly, of the Débats.” 

LEAH. ‘‘What is he when he's at 
home?” 

3ARTY. ‘A famous journalist; as you'd 
know if you'd read the French newspa- 
pers sometimes, which you never do.” 

LEAH. ‘‘ Haven't got the time. He's 
coming to interview you, I suppose, and 
make French newspaper copy out of 
you.” 

3ARTY. ** Why shouldn't he come just 
for the pleasure of making my acquaint- 
ance?” 

LeaAH. ‘‘ And mine—TI'll be there and 
talk to him too!” 

3ARTY. ‘‘ My dear, he probably doesn't 
speak a word of English ; and your 
French, you know! You never would 
learn French properly, although you've 
had me to practise on for so many years— 
not to mention Bob and Ida.” 

LEAH. ‘‘ How unkind of you, Barty! 
When have I had time to trouble about 
French? Besides, you always laugh at 
my French accent and mimic it—and 
that’s not encouraging!” 

Barty. ‘* My dear, I adore your French 
accent; it’s so unaffected! I only wish I 
heard it a little oftener.” 

LEAH. ‘‘You shall hear it this after- 
noon. At what o'clock is he coming, 
your Monsieur Paroly?” 

Barty. ‘ At four thirty.” 

LEAH. ‘‘ Oh, Barty, don't give yourself 
away—don't talk to him about your writ 
ings, or about yourself, or about your 
family. He'll vulgarize you all over 
France. Surely you've not forgotten that 
nice ‘gentleman’ from America who 
came to see you, and who told you that 
he was no interviewer, not he! but came 
merely as a friend and admirer—a dis 
tant but constant worshipper for many 
vears! and how you talked to him like a 
long-lost brother in consequence. “There's 
nobody in the world like the best Amer- 
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icans,’ you said. You adored them all, 
and wanted to be an American yourself 
—till a month after, when he published 
every word you said, and more, and what 
sort of cravat you had on, and how si- 
lent and cold and uncommunicative your 
good, motherly English wife was—you, 
the brilliant and talkative Barty Josselin, 
who should have mated with a country- 
woman of his own! and how your bosom- 
friend was a huge, overgrown, every-day 
3riton with a broken nose! J saw what 
he was at, from the low cunning in his 
face as he listened; and felt that every 
single unguarded word you dropped was 
a dollar in his pocket! How we've all 
had to live down that dreadfully facetious 
and grotesque and familiar article he 
printed about us all in those twenty 
American newspapers that have got the 
largest circulation in the world! and how 
you stamped and raved, Barty, and swore 
that never another American ‘ gentle- 
man’ should enter your house! What 
names you called him: ‘cad!’ ‘sweep!’ 
‘low-bred, little Yankee penny-a-liner!’ 
Don’t you remember? Why, he de- 
scribed you as a quite nice-looking man 
somewhat over the middle height!” 

‘Oh yes; damn him, J remember!” 


said Barty, who was three or four inches 
over six feet, and quite openly vain of his 
good looks. 


LeaH. ‘‘ Well, then, pray be cautious 
with this Monsieur Paroly you think so 
much of because he’s French. Let him 
talk—interview him—ask him all about 
his family, if he’s got one—his children, 
and all that; play a game of billiards 
with him—talk French polities —dance 
‘La Paladine ’—make him laugh—make 
him smoke one of those strong Trichi- 
nopoli cigars Bob gave you for the tops 
of omnibuses—make him feel your biceps 
—teach him how to play cup and ball— 
give him a sketch—then bring him in to 
tea. Madame Cornelys will be there, 
and Julia Ironsides, and Ida, who'll talk 
French by the yard. Then we'll show 
him the St. Bernards and Minerva, and 
I'll give him an armful of Gloire de 
Dijon roses, and shake him warmly by 
the hand, so that he won't feel ill-natured 
towards us; and we'll get him out of the 
house as quick as possible.” 


Thus prepared, Barty awaited M. Paro- 
ly, and this is a free rendering of what 
M. Paroly afterwards wrote about him: 
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‘*With a mixture of feelings difficult 
to analyze and define, I bade adieu to the 
sage and philosopher of Cheyne Row 
and had myself transported in my han 
som to the abode of the other great son 
mité littéraire in London, the light one 
—M. Josselin, to whom we in France also 
are so deeply in debt. 

‘** After a longish drive through sordid 
streets we reached a bright historic vicin 
ity and a charming hill, and my invisible 
Jehu guided me at the great trot by ver 
dant country lanes. We turned throug) 
lodge gates into a narrow drive in a well 
kept garden where there was a lawn oj 
English greenness, on which were c)ii| 
dren and nurses and many dogs, and 
young people who played at the lawn 
tennis. 

‘**The door of the house was opened } 
acharming young woman in black with, 
a white apron and cap, like a waitress 
at the Bouillon Duval, who guided nix 
through a bright corridor full of pictures 
and panoplies, and then through a hand 
some studio to a billiard-room, where M 
Josselin was playing at the billiard to 
himself all alone. 

‘M. Josselin receives me with jovial 
cordiality; he is enormously tall, enor 
mously handsome, like a drum-major of 
the Imperial Guard, except that his lip 
and chin are shaved and he has slight 
whiskers; very well dressed, with thick 
curly fair hair, and regular features, and a 
singularly sympathetic voice: he is about 
thirty-five. 

‘*T have to decline a game of billiards, 
and refuse a cigar—a very formidable 
cigar, very black and very thick and very 
long. Idon’t smoke, and am no hand at 
a cue. Besides, I want to talk about 
Etoiles Mortes, about Les Trépassées dé 
Frangois Villon, about Déjanire et Da- 
lila. 

‘*M. Josselin speaks French as lhe 
writes it, in absolute perfection; his mo 
ther, he tells me, was from Normandy 
the daughter of fisherfolk in Dieppe; he 
was at school in Paris,and has lived there 
as an art student. 

‘*He does not care to talk about Les 
Trépassées or Les Etoiles, or any of his 
immortal works. 

‘‘He asks me if I'm a good swimmer, 
and can do la coupe properly: and lean 
ing over his billiard table he shows me 
how it ought to be done, and dilates on 
the merits of that mode of getting through 
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the water. He confides to me that he suf- 
fers from a terrible nostalgia—a consum- 
ing desire to do la coupe in the swimming- 
baths of Passy against the current; to 
take a header & la hussarde with his eyes 
open and explore the bed of the Seine be- 
tween Grenelle and the Ile des Cygnes, 
as he used to do when he was a school- 
boy—and pick up mussels with his teeth. 

“Then he explains to me the peculiar 
virtues of his stove, which is almost en- 
tirely an invention of his own, and shows 
me how he can regulate the heat of the 
room to the fraction of a degree centi- 
erade, which he prefers to Fahrenheit— 
just as he prefers metres and centimetres 
to inches and feet—and ten to twelve! 

‘‘After this he performs some very 
clever tricks with billiard balls; juggles 
three of them in each hand simultaneous- 
ly, and explains to me that this is an ex- 
ceptional achievement, as he only sees 
out of one eye, and that no acrobat living 
could do the same with one eye shut. 

‘‘T quite believe him, and wonder and 
admire, and his face beams with honest 
satisfaction—and this is the man who 
wrote La quatriéme Dimension! 

‘Then he tells me some very funny 
French schoolboy stories; he delights in 
my hearty laughter; they are capital 
stories, but I had heard them all before— 
vhen I was at school. 

“* And now, M. Josselin,’ I say, ‘a pro- 
pos of that last story you've just told me; 
in the T'répassées de Francois Villon you 
have omitted ‘‘ la trés sage Héloise ” alto 
gether.’ 

‘**Oh, have 1? How stupid of me!— 
Abélard and all that! Ah, well—there’s 
plenty of time—nous allons arranger tout 
ca! All that sort of thing comes to me in 
the night, you know, when I’m half asleep 
in bed—a—a—I mean after lunch in the 
afternoon, when I take my siesta.’ 

‘Then he leads me into his studio 
and shows me pencil studies from the 
life, things of ineffable beauty of form 
and expression — things that haunt the 
memory. 

*** Show me a study for Déjanire,’ I say. 

**Oh! Tl draw Déjanire for you,’ and 
he takes a soft pencil and a piece of 
smooth card-board, and in five minutes 
draws me an outline of a naked woman 
on a centaur’s back, a creature of a touch- 
ing beauty no other hand in the world 
could produce — so aristocratically, deli- 
cately English and of to-day—so severe- 


ly, so nobly and classically Greek. C'est 
la chasteté méme 
janire! 

‘*He gives me this sketch, which I re 
christen Godiva, and value as I value few 
things I possess. 

‘*Then he shows me pencil studies of 
children’s heads, from nature; and I ex 
claim: 

‘***Oh Heaven, what a dream of child 
hood! Childhood is never so beautiful as 
that.’ 

‘**Oh yes, it is, in England, I assure 
you,’ says he. ‘Ill show you my chil- 
dren presently; and you, have you any 
children?’ 

*** Alas! no,’ I reply; ‘lama bachelor.’ 

“*T remark that from time to time, just 
as the moon veils itself behind a passing 
cloud, the radiance of his brilliant and 
jovial physiognomy is eclipsed by the 
expression of a sadness immense, myste 
rious, infinite; this is followed by a look 
of angelic candor and sweetness and gen 
tle heroism, that moves you strangely, 
even to the heart, and makes appeal to all 
your warmest and deepest sympathies— 
the look of a very masculine Joan of Arc! 
You don’t know why, but you feel you 
would make any sacrifice for a man who 
looks at you like that—follow him to the 
death—lead a forlorn hope at his bidding. 

‘* He does not exact from me anything 
so arduous as this, but passing round my 
neck his powerful arm, he says: 

‘**Come and drink some tea; I should 
like to present you to my wife.’ 

‘* And he leads me through another cor- 
ridor to a charming drawing-room that 
gives on to the green lawn of the garden. 

‘** There are several people there, taking 
the tea. 

‘*He presents me first to Madame 
Josselin. If the husband is enormously 
handsome, the wife is a beauty absolute- 
ly divine; she also is very tall—trés élé- 
gante; she has soft wavy black hair, and 
eyes and eyebrows d’un noir de jais, and 
a complexion d’une blancheur de lys, with 
just a point of carmine in the cheeks. 
She does not say much —she speaks 
French with difficulty—but she expresses 
with her smiling eyes so cordial and sin- 
cere a welcome that one feels glad to be 
in the same room with her; one feels it is 
a happy privilege; it does one good; one 
ceases to feel one may possibly be an in- 
truder, one almost feels one is wanted 
there. 
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‘*T am then presented to three or four 
other ladies: and it would seem that the 
greatest beauties of London have given 
each other rendezvous in Madame Josse- 
lin’s salon—this London, where are to be 
found the most beautiful women in the 
world, and the ugliest. 

‘* First, I salute the Countess of Iron- 
sides—ah, mon Dieu, la Diane chasseresse 
—la Sappho de Pradier! Then Madame 
Cornelys, the wife of the great sculptor, 
who lives next door—a daughter of the 
ancient gods of Greece! Then a magnifi- 
cent blonde, an old friend of theirs, who 
speaks French absolutely like a French 
woman, and says thee and thou to M. 
Josselin, and introduces me to her bro- 
ther, un vrai type de colosse bon enfant, 
d'une tenue irréprochable {thank you, M. 
Paroly|, who also speaks the French of 
France, for he was at school there—a 
schoolfeliow of our host. 

‘* There are two or three children, girls, 
more beautiful than anything or anybody 
else in the house—in the world, I think! 
They give me tea and cakes, and bread- 
and-butter; most delicious tartines, as 
thin as wafers, and speak French well, 
and relate to me the biographies of their 
animals, une vraie ménagerie which I 
afterwards have to visit—immense dogs, 
rabbits, hedgehogs, squirrels, white mice, 
and a gigantic owl, who answers to the 
name of Minerva. 

‘*T find myself, ma foi, very happy 
among these wonderful people, and pre- 
serve an impression of beauty, of bon- 
homie, of naturalness and domestic feli- 
city, quite unlike anything I have ever 
been privileged to see—an impression 
never to be forgotten. 

‘But as for Etoiles Mortes and Les 
Trépassées de Frangois Villon, I really 
have to give them up; the beautiful big 
dogs are more important than all the 
books in the world, even the master’s— 
even the master himself! 

‘* However, I want no explanation to 
see and understand how M. Josselin has 
written most of his chefs-d’ceuvre from 
the depths of a happy consciousness ha- 
bituated to all that is most graceful and 
charming and seductive in real life—and 
a deeply sympathetic, poignant, and com- 
passionate sense of the contrast to all this. 

‘‘Happy mortal, happy family, happy 
country where grow (poussent) such peo- 
ple, and where such children flourish ! 
The souvenir of that so brief hour spent 


at Gretna Lodge is one of the most beay 
tiful souvenirs of my life—and, above al! 
the souvenir of the belle chatelaine who 
filled my hansom with beautiful roses 
culled by her own fair hand, which gaye 
me at parting that cordial English press 
ure so much more suggestive of Au revoi; 
than Adieu ! 
‘It is with sincere regret one leaves 
people who part with one so regretful! 
ALPHONSE PAROLY.” 


Except that good and happy women 
have no history, I should almost like to 
write the history of Barty’s wife, and cal 
it the history of the busiest and most hard 
working woman in Great Britain. 

Barty left everything to her —to tlx 
very signing of cheques. He would have 
nothing to do with any business of an) 
kind. 

He wouldn’t even carve at lunch or 
dinner. Leah did, unless J was there. 

It is but fair to say he worked as hard 
as any man I know. When he was not 
writing or drawing, he was thinking about 
drawing or writing; when they got to 
Marsfield, he hardly ever stirred outside 
the grounds. 

There he would garden with gardeners, 
or cut down trees, or do carpenter’s work 
in his short intervals of rest, or groom a 
horse. 

How often have I seen him suddenly 
drop a spade or axe or saw or curry-comb, 
and go straight off to a thatched gazeebo 
he had built himself, where writing mate- 
rials were left, and write down the happy 
thought that had occurred ; and then, pipe 
in mouth, back to his gardening or the 
rest! 

I also had a gazeebo, close to his, where 
I read blue books and wrote my endless 
correspondence with the help of a secre- 
tary—only too glad, both of us, to be dis- 
turbed by festive and frolicsome young 
Bartys of either sex—by their dogs—by 
their mother! 

Leah’s province it was to attend to all 
the machinery by which life was carried 
on in this big house, and social inter- 
course, and the education of the young, 
and endless hospitalities. 

She would even try to coach her boys 
in Latin and Euclid during their prepara- 
tion times for the school where they spent 
the day, two miles off. Such Latin! such 
geometry! She could never master the 
ablative absolute, nor what used to be 
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called at Brossard’s le que retranché, nor 
see the necessity of demonstrating by 
A+B what was sufficiently obvious to her 
without. 

‘Who helps you in your Latin, my 
boy?” says the master, with a grin, 

‘*My father,” says Geoffrey, too loyal 
to admit it his mother who had 
coached him wrong. 

‘* Ah, suppose he helps you with your 
Fuclid also!’ says the master, with a 
broader grin still. 

‘* Yes, sir,” says Geoffrey. 

‘* Your father’s French, I suppose?” 

‘**T dare say, sir,” says Geoffrey. 

‘* Ah, I thought so!” 

All of which was very unfair to Barty, 
whose Latin, like that of most boys who 
have been brought up at a French school, 
was probably quite as good as the English 
schoolmaster’s own, except for its inno- 
cence of quantities; and Blanchet and 
Legendre are easier to learn than Euclid, 
and stick longer in the memory ; and 
Barty remembered well. 

Then, besides the many friends who 
came to the pleasant house to stay, or 
else for lunch or tea or dinner, there were 
pious pilgrims from all parts of the world, 
as to a shrine —from Paris, from Ger- 
many, Italy, Norway, and Sweden; from 
America especially. Leah had to play 
the hostess almost every day of her life, 
and show off her lion,and make him roar 
and wag his tail, and stand on his hind 
legs—a lion that was not always in the 
mood to tumble and be shown off, unless 
the pilgrims were pretty and of the female 
sex. 

Barty was a man’s man par excellence, 
and loved to forgather with men. The 
only men he couldn’t stand were those 
we have agreed to call,in modern English, 
the philistines and the prigs—or both com- 
bined, as they can sometimes be; and this 
objection of his would have considerably 
narrowed his circle of male acquaintance 
but that the philistines and the prigs, who 
so detest each other, were so dotingly fond 
of Barty, and ran him to earth in Mars- 
field. 

The philistines loved him for his world- 
wide popularity; the prigs, in spite of it! 
They loved him for himself alone — be- 
cause they couldn't help it, I suppose— 
and lamented over him as over a fallen 
angel. 

He was happiest of all with the good 
denizens of bohemia who have known 


was 
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want and temptation and have come un 
scathed out of the fire, but with their af 
fectations and insincerities and conven 
tionalities all burnt away. 

Good old bohemia—alma mater dolo 
rosa; stern old gray she-wolf with the dry 
teats—maratre au coeur de pierre! It is 
not a bad school in which to graduate, if 
you can do so without loss of principle, or 
sacrifice of the delicate bloom of honor 
and self-respect. 

Next to these I think he loved the bar 
barians he belonged to on his father’s side, 
who, whatever their faults, are seldom 
prigs or philistines ; and then he loved 
the proletarians who had good straight- 
forward manners and no pretension—the 
laborer, the skilled artisan, especially the 
toilers of the sea. 

In spite of his love of his own sex, he 
was of the kind that can go to the devil 
for a pretty woman. 

He did not do this: he married one in 
stead, fortunately for himself and for his 
children and for her, and stuck to her, and 
preferred her society to any society in the 
world. Her mere presence seemed to have 
an extraordinarily soothing influence on 
him; it was as though life was short, and 
he could never see enough of her in the 
allotted time and space; the chronic ne- 
cessity of her nearness to him became a 
habit and a second nature—like his pipe, 
as he would say. 

Still, he was such a slave to his own 
wsthetic eye and ever-youthful heart that 
the sight of lovely woman pleased him 
more than the sight of anything else on 
earth; he delighted in her proximity, in 
the rustle of her garments, in the sound 
of her voice; and lovely woman’s instinct 
told her this, so that she was very fond 
of Barty in return. 

He was especially popular with sweet 
pretty young girls, to whom his genial, 
happy, paternal manner always endeared 
him. They feit as safe with Barty as 
with any father or uncle, for all his face- 
tious love-making; he made them laugh, 
and they loved him for it, and they for- 
got his Apolloship, and his Lionhood, and 
his general Immensity, which he never 
remembered himself. 

It is to be feared that women who lack- 
ed the heavenly gift of good looks did not 
interest him quite so much, whatever 
other gifts they might possess, unless it 
were the gift of making lovely music. 
The little brown nightingale outshone 
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the brilliant bird-of-paradise if she were a 
true nightingale; if she were very brown 
indeed, he would shut his eyes and listen 
with all his ears, rapt, as in a heavenly 
dream. And the closed lids would moist- 
en, especially the lid that hid the eye that 
couldn’t see—the emotional one! — al 
though he was the least lachrymose of 
men, since it was with such a dry eye he 
wrote what I could searcely read for my 
tears. 

But his natural kindliness and geniali- 
ty made him always try and please those 
who tried to please him, beautiful or the 
reverse, Whether they succeeded or not; 
and he was just as popular with the ducks 
and geese as with the swans and peacocks 
and nightingales and_ birds -of-paradise. 
The dull, commonplace dames who prosed 
and buzzed and bored, the elderly intel- 
leetual virgins who knew nothing of life 
but what they had read—or written—in 
‘“Tendenz” novels, yet sadly rebuked 
him, more in sorrow than in anger, for 
this passage or that in his books, about 
things out of their ken altogether, ete. 

His playful amenity disarmed the most 
aggressive blue-stocking, orthodox or Uni- 
tarian, Catholic or Hebrew — radicals, 
agnostics, vegetarians, teetotalers, anti- 
vaccinationists, anti - vivisectionists — 
even anti-things that don’t concern de- 
cent women at all, whether married or 
single. 

It was only when his privacy was in- 
vaded by some patronizing, loud - voiced 
nouvelle-riche with a low-bred physiog- 
nomy that no millions on earth could gild 
or refine, and manners to match; some 
foolish, fashionable, would-be worldling, 
who combined the arch little coquetries 
and impertinent affectations of a spoilt 
beauty with the ugliness of an Aztec or 
an Esquimau; some silly, titled old frump 
who frankly ignored his tea-making wife 
and daugliters and talked to him only— 
and only about her grotesque and ugly 
self—and told him of all the famous 
painters who had wanted to paint her for 
the last hundred years—it was only then 
he grew glum and reserved and depressed 
and made an unfavorable impression on 
the other sex. 

What it must have cost him not to ex- 
press his disgust more frankly! for reti- 
cence on any matter was almost a torture 
to him. 

Most of us have a mental sanctum to 
which we retire at times, locking the door 


behind us; and there we think of high and 
beautiful things, and hold commune with 
our Maker; or count our money; or im- 
provise that repartee the gods withheld 
last night, and shake hands with our- 
selves for our wit; or caress the thought 
of some darling secret wickedness or vice; 
or revel in dreams of some hidden hate, 
or some love we mustn't own; and curse 
those we have to be civil to whether we 
like them or not; and nurse our little en- 
vies till we almost get to like them. 

There we remember all the stupid and 
unkind things we've ever said or thought 
or done, and all the slights that have ever 
been put on us, and secretly plan the re- 
venge that never comes off—because time 
has softened our hearts, let us hope, when 
opportunity serves at last! 

That Barty had no such holy of holies 
to creep into I feel pretty sure—unless it 
was the wifely heart of Leah; whatever 
came into his head came straight out of 
his mouth; he had nothing to conceal, 
and thought aloud, for all the world to 
hear; and it does credit, I think, to the 
singular goodness and guilelessness of his 
nature that he could afford to be so out- 
spoken through life and yet give so little 
offence to others as he did. His indiscre- 
tion did very little harm, and his naive 
self-revelation only made him the more 
lovable to those who knew him well. 

They were poor creatures, the daws who 
pecked at that manly heart, so stanch and 
warm and constant. 

As for Leah, it was easy to see that she 
looked upon her husband as a fixed star, 
and was well pleased to tend and minister 
and revolve, and shine with no other light 
than his; it was in reality an absolute ado- 
ration on her part. But she very cleverly 
managed to hide it from him: she was not 
the kind of woman that makes a door-mat 
of herself for the man she loves. She 
kept him in very good order indeed. 

It was her theory that female adora- 
tion is not good for masculine vanity, 
and that he got quite enough of it out- 
side his own home; and she would make 
such fun of him and his female adorers 
all over the world that he grew to laugh 
at them himself, and to value a pat on the 
back and a hearty ‘“ Well done, Barty!” 
from his wife more than 


“The blandishments of all the womankind 
In Europe and America combined.” 


Gentle and kind and polite as she was, 
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however, she could do battle in defence of 
her great man, who was so backward at 
defending himself; and very effective bat- 
tle too. 

As an instance among many, illustra- 
ting her method of warfare: Once at an 
important house a very immense persou- 
age (who had an eye for a pretty woman) 
had asked to be introduced to her, and 
had taken her down to supper—a very im- 
mense personage indeed, whose fame liad 
penetrated to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, and deservedly made his name a 
beloved household word wherever our 
tongue is spoken, so that it was in every 
Englishman’s mouth all over the world— 
as Barty’s is now. 

Leah was immensely impressed, and 
treated his elderly Immensity to a very 
full measure of the deference that was his 
due; and such open homage is not always 
good for even the Immensest Immensities 
—it sometimes makes them give them- 
selves immense airs. So that this partic- 
ular Immensity began mildly but firmly 
to patronize Leah. This she didn’t mind 
on her own account, but when he said, 
quite casually: 

‘* By-the-way, I forget if I know your 
good husband ; do I?” she was not pleased, 
and immediately answered: 

“*T really can’t say; I don’t think I 
ever heard him mention your name!” 

This was not absolutely veracious on 
Leah’s part; for to Barty in those days 
this particular great man was a god, and 
he was always full of him. But it brought 
the immense one back to his bearings at 
once, and he left off patronizing, and was 
almost humble. 

Anyhow it was a lie so white that the 
recording angel will probably delete what 
there is of it with a genial smile, and leave 
a little blank in its place. 


In an old diary of Leah's I find the fol- 
lowing entry: 

‘*March 6, 1874.— Mamma and Ida 
Seatcherd came to stay. In the evening 
our sixth daughter and eighth child was 
born.” 

Julia (Mrs. Mainwaring) was this fa- 
vored person—and is still. Julia and her 
predecessors have all lived and flourished 
up to now. 

The Josselins had been exceptionally 
fortunate in their children; each new 
specimen seemed an even finer specimen 
than the last. The health of this remark- 
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able family had been exemplary—measles 
and mumps and whooping-cough their 
only ailments. 

During the month of Leah’s confine- 
ment Barty’s nocturnal literary activity 
was unusually great. Night after night 
he wrote in his sleep, and accumulated 
enough raw material to last him a life- 
time; for the older he grew and the more 
practised his hand, the longer it took him 
to give his work the shape he wished: he 
became more fastidious year by year as 
he became less of an amateur. 

One morning, a day or two before his 
wife’s complete recovery, he found a long 
personal letter from Martia by his bedside 

a letter that moved him very deeply, 
and gave him food for thought during 
many weeks and months and years: 


‘MY BELOVED Barty,—The time has 
come at last when I must bid you fare- 
well. 

‘**T have outstaid my proper welcome 
on earth as a disembodied conscience by 
just a hundred years, and my desire for 
reincarnation has become an imperious 
passion, not to be resisted. 

‘*It is more than a desire—it is a duty 
as well, a duty far too long deferred. 

‘Barty, I am going to be your next 
child. I can conceive no greater earthly 
felicity than to be a child of yours and 
Leali’s. I should have been one long be- 
fore, but that you and I have had so much 
to do together for this beautiful earth—a 
great debt to pay: you, for being as you 
are; I, for having known you. 

‘Barty, you have no conception what 
you are to me and always have been. 

‘*T am to you but a name, a vague idea, 
a mysterious inspiration; sometimes a 
questionable guide, I fear. You don’t 
even believe all I have told you about 
myself; you think it all a somnambulis- 
tic invention of your own; and so does 
your wife; and so does your friend. 

*O that I could connect myself in 
your mind with the shape I wore when I 
was last a living thing! No shape on 
earth, not either yours or Leali's or that 
of any child yet born to you both, is more 
beautiful to the eye that has learnt how 
to see than the fashion of that lost face 
and body of mine. 

‘**You wore the shape once, and so did 
your father and mother, for you were 
Martians. Leah was a Martian, and wore 
it too; there are many of them here; they 
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140 HARPER'S 
are the best on earth, the very salt there- 
of. I mean to be the best of them all, 
and one of the happiest. Oh, help me to 
that! 

‘** Barty, when I am a splendid son of 
yours, or a sweet and lovely daughter, all 
remembrance of what I was before will 
have been wiped out of me until I die. 
But you will remember, and so will Leah, 
and both will love me with such a love 
as no earthly parents have ever felt for 
any child of theirs yet. 

“Think of the poor loving soul, lone, 
wandering, but not lost,that will so trust- 
fully look up to you out of those gleeful, 
innocent eyes! 

‘** How that soul has suffered both here 
and elsewhere you don’t know, and never 
will till the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed; and Lam going to forget it my- 
self for a few decades — sixty, seventy, 
eighty years perhaps; such happy years, 
[ hope—with you for my father and Leah 
for my mother, during some of them at 
least—and sweet grandchildren of yours, 
I hope, for my sons and daughters! Why, 
life to me now will be almost a holiday. 

“Oh, train me up the way I should 
go! Bring me up to be healthy and chaste 
and strong and brave—never to know a 
mean ambition, or think an ungenerous 
thought—never to yield to a base or un- 
worthy temptation. 

“If ’’m a boy —and I want to be a 
boy very much (although perhaps a girl 
would be dearer to your heart)—don’t let 
me be either a soldier or a sailor, however 
much I may wish it as a Josselin or a 
Rohan; don’t bring me up to buy or sell 
like a Gibson, or deal in law like a 
Bletchley. 

‘** Bring me up to invent, or make some- 
thing useful, if it’s only pickles or soap, 
but not to buy and sell them; bring me 
up to build or heal or paint or write or 
make music—to help or teach or please. 

“Tf I'm a girl, bring me up to be as 
much like Leah as you can, and marry 
me to just such another as yourself, if 
you can find him. Whether I’m a girl 
or a boy, call me Marty, that my name 
may rhyme with yours. 

‘**When my conscience re-embodies it- 
self, I want it never to know another pang 
of self-reproach. And when I’m grown 
up, if you think it right to do so, tell me 
who and what I once was, that I may 
love you both the more; tell me how 
fondly I loved you when I was a bland 
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and fleeting little animalcule, without a 
body, but making my home in yours—so 
that when you die I may know how ir- 
revocably bound up together we must for 
ever be, we three; and rejoice the more 
in your death and Leah’s and my own. 
Teach me over again all I've ever taught 
you, Barty—over and over again! 

‘* Alas! perhaps you don’t believe all 
this! How can I give you a sign? 

‘There are many ways; but a law, of 
necessity inexorable, forbids it. Such lit- 
tle entity as I possess would cease to be; 
it was all but lost when I saved your life 
—and again when I told you that you 
were the beloved of Julia Royce. It 
would not do for us Martians to meddle 
with earthly things; the fat would soon 
be in the fire, I can tell you! 

‘Try and trust me, Barty, and give me 
the benefit of any doubt. 

** You have work planned out for many 
years to come, and are now yourself so 
trained that you can do without me. 
You know what you have still to say to 
mankind; never write a line about which 
you are not sure. 

‘* For another night or two you will be 
my host, and this splendid frame of yours 
my hostelry; on yest trés bien. Be hos- 
pitable still for a little while—make the 
most of me; hug me tight; squeeze me 
warm! 

**As soon as Leah is up and about and 
herself again you will know me no more, 
and no more feel the north. 

**Ah! you will never realize what it 
is for me to bid you good-by, my Barty, 
my Barty! All that is in your big heart 
and powerful brain to feel of grief be- 
longs to me, now that you are fast asleep. 
And your genius for sorrow, which you 
have never really tested yet,is as great as 
any gift you possess. 

‘* Happy Barty, who have got to forty 
years without sounding the great depths, 
and all through me! What will you 
do without your poor devoted unknown 
Martia to keep watch over you, and ward 
—to fight for you like a wild-cat,if neces- 
sary? 

‘**‘Leah must be your wild-cat now. She 
has it in her to be a tigress when you are 
concerned, orany of her children! Next 
to you, Leah is the darling of my heart; 
for it’s your heart I make use of to love 
her with. 

‘*T want you to tell the world all about 
your Martia some day. They may dis- 
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believe, as you do; but good fruit will 
come of it in the future. Martians will 
have a freer hand with you all, and that 
will be a good thing for the earth; they 
were trained in a good hard school—they 
are the Spartans of our universe. 

‘*Such things will come to pass, before 
many years are over, as are little dreamt 
of now, and all through your wanting to 
swallow that dose of cyanide at No. 36 
rue des Ursulines Blanches, and my havy- 
ing the gumption to prevent you! 

‘It’s a good seed that we have sown, 
you and I. It was not right that this 
beautiful planet should go much longer 
drifting through space without a single 
hope that is not an illusion, without a 
single hint of what life should really be, 
without a goal. 

‘Why such darkness under so bright 
asun! such blindness to what is so pat 
ent! such a deaf ear to the roaring of 
that thunderous harmony which you call 
the eternal silence!— you of the earth, 
earthy, who can hear the little trumpet of 
the mosquito so well that it makes you 
fidget and fret and fume all night, and 
robs you of your rest. Then the sun 
rises and frightens the mosquitoes away, 
and you think that’s what the sun is for, 
and are thankful; but why the deuce a 
mosquito should sting you, you can’t 
make out! mystery of mysteries! 

** At the back of your brain is a little 
speck of perishable matter, Barty; it is no 
bigger than a needle’s point, but it is big- 
ger in you than in anybody else I know, 
except in Leah; and in your children it 
is bigger still—almost as big as the point 
of a pin! 

‘If they pair well, and it is in them to 
do so if they follow their inherited in- 
stinct, their children and their children’s 
children will have that speck still bigger. 
When that speck becomes as big as a mil- 
let seed in your remote posterity, then it 
will be as big as in a Martian, and the 

earth will be a very different place, and 
man of earth greater and even better than 
the Martian by all the greatness of his 
ampler, subtler, and more complex brain; 
his sense of the Deity will be as an eagle's 
sense of the sun at noon in a cloudless 
tropical sky; and he will know how to 
bear that effulgence without a blink, as 
he stands on his lonely summit, ringed 
by the azure world. 

‘*Indeed, there will be no more Mar- 
tians in Mars by that time; they are near 


the end of their lease; all good Martians 
will have gone to Venus, let us hope; if 
not to the Sun itself! 

‘**Man has many thousands of years 
before him yet ere his little ball of earth 
gets too cold for him; the little speck in 
his brain may grow to the size of a pea, a 
cherry, a walnut, an egg, an orange! He 
will have in him the magnetic conscious- 
ness of the entire solar system, and hold 
the keys of time and space as long and as 
far as the sun shines for us all—and then 
there will be the beginning of everything. 
And all through that little episode in the 
street of those White Ursulines! And 
the seed of Barty and Leah will overflow 
to the uttermost ends of the earth, and 
finally blossom and bear fruit for ever 
and ever beyond the stars 

“What a beginning for a new order of 
things! what a getting up stairs! what an 
awakening! what an annunciation! 

‘*Do you remember that knock at the 
door? 

‘***T] est dix heures,savez vous? Voulez- 
vous votre café dans votre chambre?’ 

‘*She little knew, poor little Frau! 
humble little Finche Torfs, lowly Flemish 
virgin, who loved you as the moth loves 
the star; vilain mangeur de coeurs que 
vous étes! 

** Barty, I wish your wife to hear no- 
thing of this till the child who once was 
your Martia shall have seen the light of 
day with eyes of its own; tell her that I 
have left you at last, but don’t tell her 
why or how; tell her some day, years 
hence, if you think she will love me the 
better for it; not otherwise. 

‘*When you wake, Barty, I shall still 
be inside you; say to me in your mezza 
voce all the kind things you can think of 
—such things as you would have said to 
your mother had she lived till now, and 
you were speeding her on a long and un- 
certain journey. 

** How you would lave loved your mo- 
ther! She was most beautiful, and of the 
type so dear to vou. Her skin was al- 
most as white as Leah's, her eyes almost 
as black, her haireven blacker; like Leah, 
she was tall and slim and lithe and grace- 
ful. She might have been Leah's mo- 
ther too, for the likeness between them. 
How often you remind me of her when 
you laugh or sing,and when you're fun- 
ny in French; those droll, quick gestures 
and quaint intonations, that ease and free- 
dom and deftness as you move! And then 
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vou become English in a moment, and 
vour big, burly, fair-haired father has 
come back, with his high voice, and his 
high spirits, and his frank blue eyes, like 
yours, so kind and brave and genial. 

' “ And you, dear, what a baby you were 
—a very prince among babies; ah! if I 
can only be like that when I begin again! 

‘‘The people in the Tuileries garden 
used to turn round and stare and smile 
at you when Rosalie with the long blue 
streamers bore you along as proudly as if 
Louis Philippe were your grandfather 
and she the royal wet-nurse; and later, 
after that hideous quarrel about nothing, 
and the fatal fight by the ‘ Mare aux 
Biches,’ how the good fisher-people of Le 
Pollet adored you!—‘un vrai petit St.- 
Jean! il nous portera bonheur, bien str!’ 

‘* You have been thoroughly well loved 
all your life, my Barty, but most of all by 
me—never forget that! 

‘I have been your father and your 
mother when they sat and watched your 
baby sleep; I have been Rosalie when she 
gaye you the breast; I have been your 
French grandfather and grandmother 
quarrelling as to which of the two should 
nurse you as they sat and sunned them- 
selves on their humble door-step in the 
rue des Guignes! 

‘‘T have been your doting wife when 
you sang to her, your children when you 
made them laugh till they eried. I've 
been Lady Archibald when you danced 
the Dieppoise after tea, in Dover, with 
your little bare legs: and Aunt Caroline 
too, as she nursed you in Malines after 
that silly duel where you behaved so well; 
and I’ve been by turns Mérovée Brossard, 
Bonzig, old Laferté, Mlle. Marceline, 
Finche Torfs, poor little Marianina, Julia 
Royce, Father Louis, the old Abbé, Bob 
Maurice —all the people you've ever 
charmed or amused, or been kind to—a 
legion, good Heavens! I have been them 
all! What a snowball made up of all 
these loves I’ve been rolling after you all 
these years! and nowit has all got to melt 
away ina single night, and with it the re- 
membrance of all I’ve ever been during 
ages untold. 

‘‘And I’ve no voice to bid you good- 
by, my beloved; no arms to hug you 
with, no eyes to weep—I, a daughter of the 
most affectionate, and clinging, and ca- 
ressing race of little people in existence! 
Such eyes as I once had, too; such warm, 
soft, furry arms, and such a voice — it 
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would have wanted no words to express 
all that I feel now; that voice—nous sa- 
vons notre orthographe en musique 1]a- 
bas! 

‘*How it will please, perhaps, to re 
member even this farewell some day, 
when we're all together again, with no 
thing to come between ! 

‘*“And now, my beloved, there is no 
such thing as good-by; it is a word that 
has no real meaning; but it is so English 
and pretty and sweet and childlike and 
nonsensical that I could write it over and 
over again—just for fun! 

“So good-by! good-by! good-by! till 
I wake up once more after a long living 
sleep of many years, I hope; a sleep 
filled with happy dreams of you—dear, 
delightful people, whom I’ve got to live 
with, and love, and learn to lose once 
more; and then—no more good-byes! 

MARTIA.” 


So much for Martia—whoever or what- 
ever it was that went by that name in 
Barty’s consciousness. 

After such close companionship for so 
many years, the loss of her—or it—was 
like the loss of a sixth and most valua- 
ble sense, worse almost than the loss of 
his sight would have been; and with 
this he was constantly threatened, for he 
most unmercifully taxed his remaining 
eye, and the field of his vision had nar- 
rowed year by year. 

But this impending calamity did not 
frighten him as in the old days. His 
wife was with him now, and as long as 
she was by his side he could have borne 
anything — blindness, poverty, dishonor 
—anything in the world. If he lost her, 
he would survive her loss just long 
enough to put his affairs in order, and 
no more. 

3ut most distressfully he missed the 
physical feeling of the north—even in his 
sleep. This strange bereavement drew 
him and Leah even more closely togeth- 
er, if that were possible; and she was 
well content to reign alone in the heart 
of her fractious, unreasonable, but most 
affectionate, humorous, and _ irresistible 
great man. Although her rival had been 
but a name and an idea, a mere abstrac- 
tion in which she had never really be- 
lieved, she did not find it altogether dis- 
pleasing to herself that the lively Martia 
was no more; she has almost told me as 
much. 
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And thus began for them both the hap- 
piest and most beautiful period of their 
joint lives, in spite of sorrows yet to come. 
She took such care of him that he might 
have been as blind as Belisarius himself, 
and he seemed almost to depend upon her 
as much—so wrapt up was he in the work 
of his life, so indifferent to all mundane 
and practical affairs. What eyesight was 
not wanted for his pen and pencil he re- 
served to look at her with, at his be- 
loved children, and the things of beauty 
in and outside Marsfield: pictures, old 
china, skies, hills, trees, and river; and 
what wits remained he kept to amuse his 
family and his friends—there was enough 
and to spare. 

The older he grew the more he teemed 
and seethed and bubbled and shone—and 
set others shining round him—even my- 
self. It is no wonder Marsfield becanie 
such a singularly agreeable abode for 
all who dwelt there, even for the men- 
servants and the maid-servants, and the 
birds and the beasts, and the stranger 
within its gates—and for me a kind of 
earthly paradise. 


And now, gentle reader, I want very 
badly to talk about myself a little, if you 


don’t mind—just for half a dozen pages 
or so, which you can skip if you like. 
Whether you do so or not, it will not 
hurt you—and it will do me a great deal 
of good. 

I feel 


lonely indeed, now that Barty is gone; 


uncommonly sad, and very 


and with him beloved comrade 
Leah. 

The only people left to me that I’m 
really fond of—except my dear widowed 
sister, Ida Scatcherd—are all so young. 
They're Josselins of course—one and all 
—and they're all that’s kind and droll 
and charming, and I adore them. But 
they can’t quite realize what this sort of 
bereavement means to a man of just my 
age, who has still got some years of life 
before him, probably—and is yet an old 
man. 

The Right Honorable Sir Robert Mau- 
rice, Bart., M.P., etc., ete., ete. That's me. 
I take up a whole line of manuscript. I 
might be a noble lord if I chose, and 
take up two! 

I’m a liberal conservative, an opportu- 
nist, a pessi-optimist, an in-medio-tutissi- 
mist, and attend divine service at the 
Temple Church. 


my 
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I'm a philistine, and not ashamed ;* s 
was Moliére; so was Cervantes. So, } 
you like, was the late Martin Farquha 
Tupper—and those who read him; we’r 
of all sorts in philistia—the great and thi 
small, the good and the bad. 

I’m in the sixties—sound of wind ain 
limb—only two false teeth (one at ea 
side, bicuspids, merely for show). 1) 
rather bald, but it suits my style; a litt) 
fat, perhaps—a pound and a half over six 
teen stone! but I'm an inch and a ha 
over six feet, and very big-boned. Alto 
gether, diablement bien conservé! I slee) 
well, the sleep of the just; I have a good 
appetite and a good digestion, and a goo 
conceit of myself still, thank Heaven- 
though nothing like what it used to be! 
One can survive the loss of one’s self-re 
spect; but of one’s vanity, never. 

W hat a prosperous and happy life mine 
has been, to be sure, up to a few short 
months ago, hardly ever an ache or pain 
—my only real griefs, my dear mother’s 
death ten years back, and my father’s in 
1870. Yes, I have warmed both hands at 
the fire of life, and even burnt my fingers 
now and then, but not severely. 

One love disappointment. The sting 
of it lasted a couple of years, the compen 
sation more than thirty! I loved her all 
the better, perhaps, that I did not marry 
her. I’m afraid it is not in me to love a 
very good wife of my own as much as |] 
really ought! 

And I love her children as well as if 
they'd been mine, and her grandchildren 
even better. They are irresistible, these 
grandchildren of Barty’s and Leah’s— 
mine wouldn't have been a patch on 
them; besides, I get all the fun and none 
of the bother and anxiety. Evidently it 
was my true vocation to remain single— 
and be a tame cat in a Jarge warm house, 
where there are lots of nice children. 

Oh happy Bob Maurice! Oh happy sex- 
agenarian ! 

‘*“O me fortunatum, mea si bona no 
rim!’ (What would Pére Brossard say 
to this? He would give me a twisted 
pinch on the arm—and serve me right!) 

I'm very .glad I’ve been successful, 
though it’s not a very high achievement 
to make a large fortune by buying and 


* The illustration accompanying this passage was 
found in an unfinished state after du Maurier’s 
death. It has been reproduced as the artist left 
it, and affords an interesting glimpse of his method 
of drawing. 
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selling that which put into a man’s mouth 
is said to steal away his brains! 

But it does better things than this. It 
reconciles and solves and resolves mental 
diseords, like music. It makes music for 
people who have no ear—and there are 
so many of these in the world that ma 
millionaire, and Franz Schubert died a 
pauper. So I prefer to drink beer—as 
he did; and I never miss a Monday Pop 
if I ean help it. 

T have done better things, too I have 
helped to govern my country and make 
its laws; but it all came out of wine to 
begin with—all from learning how to 
buy and sell! We're a nation of shop- 
keepers, though the French keep better 
shops than ours, and more of them. 

I'm glad I’m successful because of Bar- 
ty, although success, which brings the 
world to our feet, does not always endear 
us to the friend of our bosom. If I had 
been a failure, Barty would have stuck 
to me like a brick, I feel sure, instead of 
my sticking to him like a leech! And 
the sight of his suecess might have soured 
me—that eternal chorus of praise, that 
perpetual feast of pudding in which I 
should have had no part but to take my 
share as a mere guest, and listen and look 
on and applaud, and wish I'd never been 
born ! 

As it was, I listened and looked on and 
clapped my hands with as much pride and 
pleasure as if Barty had been my sou 
and my share of the pudding never stuck 
in my throat! 

[should have been always on the wateh 
to take him down a peg when he was 
pleased with himself—to hold him cheap 
and overpraise some duffer in his hear- 
ing—so that I might save my own self- 
esteem; to pay him bad little ‘left-handed 
compliments, him and his, whenever I 
was out of humor; and I should have 
been always out of humor, having failed 
in life. 

And then I should have gone home 
wretched—for I have a conscience—and 
woke up in the middle of the night and 
thought of Barty; and what a kind, ge- 
nial, jolly, large-minded, and generous- 
hearted old chap he was and always had 
been—and buried my face in my pillow, 
and muttered: 

‘‘Ach! whata poor mean jealous beast 
I am—un fruit sec! un malheureux raté!” 

With all my success, this life-long ex- 
clusive cultivation of Barty’s society, and 


that of his artistic friends, which has some 
how unfitted me for the society of my 
brother merchants of wine —and most 
merchants of everything else—has not, I 
regret to say, quite fitted me to hold my 
own amongst the * leaders of intellectual 
modern thought,’ whose company I would 
fain seek, and keep in preference to any 
other. 

My very wealth seems to depress and 
disgust them, as it does me; and I’m no 
genius, I admit, and a poor conversation 
alist. 

To amass wealth is an engrossing pur 
suit—and now that I have amassed a good 
deal more than I quite know what to do 
with, it seems to me a very ignoble one. 
It chokes up everything that makes life 
worth living; it leaves so little time for 
the constant and regular practice of those 
ingenuous arts which faithfully to have 
learned is said to soften the manners, and 
make one an agreeable person all round. 

It is even more abrutissant than the 
mere pursuit of sport or pleasure. 

How many a noble lord I know who's 
almost as beastly rich as myself, and twice 
as big a fool by nature, and perhaps not a 
better fellow at bottom—yet who can com 
mand the society of all there is of the best 
in science, literature, and art! 

Not but what they will come and dine 
with me fast enough, these shining lights 
of culture and intelleet—my food is very 
good, although I say it, and I get noble 
lords to meet them. 

But they talk their real talk to each 
other—not to me—and to the noble lords 
who sit by them at my table, and who try 
to understand what they say. With me 
they fall back on polities and bimetallism, 
for all the pains I’ve taken to get up the 
subjects that interest them, and keep my- 
self posted in all they’ve written and 
done. Precious little they know about 
bimetallism or polities! 

Is it only on account of their pretty man 
ners that my titled friends are such favor- 
ites with these highly intellectual guests 
of mine--and with me? If so, then pretty 
manners should come before everything 
else in the world, and be taught instead 
of Latin and Greek. 

But if it’s only because they're noble 
lords, then I'm beginning to think with 
Mr. Labouchere that it’s high time the Up 
per House were abolished, and its denizens 
wafted into space, since they make such 
snobs of us all—including your humble 
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servant, of course, who at least is not 
quite so snobbish as to know himself for 
a damned suob and pretend he isn’t one. 

Anyhow,I'm glad my life has been such 
a success. But would I live it all over 
again? Even the best of it?) The ‘ forty 
year?” 

Taking one consideration with another, 
most decidedly not. 

I have only met two men of my own 
age who would live their lives over again. 
They both cared more for their meals than 
for anything else in the world—and they 
have always had four of these every 
day; sometimes even five! plenty of vari- 
ety, and never a meal to disagree with 
them! affaire d’estomac! They simply 
want to eat all those meals once more. 
They lived to feed, and to re-feed would 
re-live! 

My meals have never disagreed with 
me either—but I have always found them 
monotonous; they have always been so 
simple and so regular when I’ve had the 
ordering of them! Fried soles, chops or 
steaks, and that sort of thing, and a pint 
of lager-beer—no wine for me, thank you; 
I sell it—and all this just to serve as a 
mere foundation for a smoke—and a chat 
with Barty, if possible! 

Hardly ever an ache or a pain, and | 
wouldn’t live it all over again! yet I hope 
to live another twenty years, if only to 
take Leah’s unborn great-grandchildren 
to the dentist’s, and tip them at school, 
and treat them to the pantomime and Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s, as I did their mothers 
and grandmothers before them --or their 
fathers and grandfathers. 








fIVHE Southern Cross, cocoanuts, bana- 

nas, guavas, Mangoes, oranges, chi- 
rimoyas, zapotas, strawberries, coffee, 
pulque, June days in February, and fifty 
cents exchangeable for a dollar — what 
more can mortal desire, throwing in idle- 
ness and a cheerful disposition? The 
Study windows look on Mexico! 

Mexico is much visited lately by citi- 
zens of the United States, and much de- 
scribed. It has become, or is becoming, 
for the restless and the adventurous, a sort 
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This seems rather inconsistent! Fo, 
would I care, twenty years hence, to 1 
live these coming twenty years? E\ 
dently not—it’s out of the question. 

So why don’t I give up at once ? 
know how to do it, without pain, witho 
scandal, without even invalidating m 
life-insurance, about which I don’t care 
rap! 

Why don’t I? why don’t you, O mi 
dle-aged reader—with all the infirmiti: 
of age before you, and all the pleasures « 
youth behind? Anyhow, we don't, eithe 
you or I—and so there’s an end on’t. 

Oh Pandora! I have promised mvyse!] 
that I would take a great-grandchild « 
3arty’s on a flying-machine from Mars 
field to London and back in half an how 

and that great-grandchild can’t well b 
born for several years—perhaps not fo. 
another twenty! 

And now, gentle reader, I’ve had my) 
little say, and I'm a good deal better 
thanks, and I'll try not to talk about my 
self any more. 

Except just to mention that in the sum 
mer of 1876 I contested East Roshervill: 
in the Conservative interest and was suc 
cessful—and owed my success to the can 
vassing of Barty and Leah, who had 1 
polities of their own whatever, and would 
have canvassed for me just as conscien 
tiously if I'd been a Radical, probabl; 
more so! For if Barty had permitted 
himself any polities at all, he would have 
been a red-hot Radical, I fear—and his 
wife would have followed suit. And so, 
perhaps, would I! 


[vO BE CONTINUED. } 
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of El Dorado. It is supposed to be in a 
transition state, from a land of few wants 
to a land of many wants; that is to say, 
of dissatisfaction with present conditions. 
Consequently it offers a fair field for the 
speculator, or the promoter, or the mis 
sionary of modern civilization, who has 
an ambition to be rich quickly and with 
the least effort. Our own population, 
which always seeks a better country, if 
not a heavenly, is convinced that our far 
West is settled up, fully exploited,and that 
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it is necessary to find new fields for its 
energy. I suppose it must be confessed 
that our American experiment, allowing 
so much freedom of action in a land vast, 
varied, and undeveloped, has bred a very 
restless population. We have run over 
in enormous territory without civilizing 
and this appetite for adventure and 
e acquisition of sudden wealth craves 
chanees in a world not yet fully awak- 
ened to its own wants and resources. 
ie resources are undeniable. There is 
no limit to the production of sugar, coffee, 
wheat, corn, cotton, and many other sta- 
ples, in perpetually ripening crops, except 
adequate supply of water. But for the 
dryness of the winter months (and in 
many tropical regions irrigation over- 
comes this) there would be everywhere 
o crops a year. 
With a bountiful nature, and a popu- 
ation accustomed to work for pay that 
vould only support them in conditions 
of squalor, it can be seen why the citizen 
of the United States, who is always look- 
ing for a place to ‘‘invest his capital” 
meaning often only his wits), finds Mex- 
ico attractive. So long as wages are low, 
and the peon is content to live as he does, 
and the American dollar can be changed 
into two Mexican dollars for the purchase 
of land or the pay of labor, the prospect 
seems a dazzling one for the adventurer. 
rhe government invites investments by 
the most liberal concessions, and encour- 
ages in every way the building of rail- 
ways and the deve ‘lopment of produc tive 
lands. I doubt if there is another coun- 
try = foreigners are so much encour- 
aged and so well protected by the author- 
ities as in Mexico. And this invitation 
to foreigners will continue so long as the 
government is administered in its present 
spirit, until the Mexicans are educated, 
and have learned to live better and to 
demand adequate wages. Meantime the 
government, while holding out induce- 
ments to foreign capital, is multiplying 
its schools, both for common and indus- 
trial education, and adopting our new 
educational methods, from the colleges 
down to the kindergartens. In this tran- 
sitional period the American sees an op- 
portunity for making a fortune. It would 
sound strange in England, and it begins 
to be rare in the United States, to hear of 
fortunes made by agriculture. But cases 
of it are said to be common here. I was 
told that in the little, clean, healthful, 
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delightful city of Guadalajara (125,000) 
there are forty-seven millionaires (no one 
of them worth more than three millions), 
who have nearly all made their money 
from the product of their haciendas. 
Many of them are from the lower ranks, 
and began with no capital a few years ago. 

Some of these lucky people are foreign- 
ers who have married Mexican women 
and adopted the manners of the country. 
I could fill this paper with instances | 
have heard of, of foreigners who came 
here penniless, and in a few years have 
risen to positions of trust and ownership 
in banks, railways, and plantations. But 
these stories are common the world over. 
These profitabie haciendas, where sugar, 
coffee, and cereals are grown, both the old 
and the new, are really feudal princi 
palities in extent and in authority. In 
the centre of a tract of tens of thousands 
of acres, only a small proportion of which 
is cultivated, is the owner's residence. If 
he is a Mexican (and comparatively few 
as yet are owned by foreigners), there isa 
church with a tall spire or tower near the 
house—a landmark for every dusty visitor 
—a store, and, grouped around, the mud 
hovels of the peons who are the feudal 
dependents. The hacienda residence may 
be surrounded by a high adobe wall, and 
within are the various offices, courts, with 
tropical trees, plants, and flowers and 
fountains. The large and poor popula- 
tion of this domain are absolutely de 
pendent upon the proprietor. Their dwell 
ings are wretched, even for this climate; 
their wardrobe would make a rag-market 
in any ghetto; and they are apt to be in 
debt to the proprietor, who gives them 
their wages in store pay, at a handsome 
profit. And yet, so far as I can see, it is 
acontented and cheerful population, both 
in country and city. There is an air of 
leisure everywhere; church festivals and 
holidays are frequent; every one has his 
siesta in the middle of the day; in small 
cities the shops close from twelve to three ; 
the tramways take a rest then also, and 
there is no appearance that laborers are 
driven in their tasks. You cannot hurry 
anything or anybody. For ‘‘ to-morrow” 
is always coming. It will thus be seen 
that it is a good country for the laboring- 
men, who can wear anything that will 
hold together, eat anything that a cent 
will buy, sleep on a mat on the ground 
wrapped in his serape, and who has not 
been taught that if he has a piece of sil- 
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ver worth fifty cents it is his right to take 
it to the mint and have it coined intoa 
dollar. 

Il. 

The interest of a traveller depends upon 
the new sensations a country offers him. 
In Mexico he has too many of them to 
digest at once. He is in a world foreign 
in appearance, habits, manners, to Anglo- 
Saxon ideas. Nothing is familiar, and 
everything is highly picturesque, until 
long regarding it makes it commonplace 
and vulgar. In the cities he is reminded 
of Spain, and often of Italy (since the 
Catholic Chureh prevails), but in the 
country and small towns the appearance 
is Oriental, or rather Egyptian. This 
resemblance to Egypt is due to the color 
or colors of the inhabitants, to the uni- 
versal use of the donkey as a beast of 
burden, to the brown adobe walls and 
mud huts covered with cane, to the dust 
on the foliage, the clouds of dust raised 
in all the highways, and to a certain sim- 
ilarity of dress, so far as color and rags 
can give it, and the ability of men and 
women to squat all day on the ground 
and be happy. 

Herbert Spencer might extend here his 
comments on the relation of color to sex. 


It is the theory that all the males of birds 
have gay plumage in order to make them 
attractive to the other sex, while the fe- 


males go in sober colors. This is also 
supposed to hold true of barbarous na- 
tions. The men who dress at all or use 
paint as a substitute wear bright colors 
and more ornaments than the women, 
while the gentle sex is content to be in- 
conspicuous. Needless to say that in 
what we call civilization this rule is re- 
versed. The men affect plain raiment, 
while the women vie with the tropical 
birds of the male gender. Tried by this 
test, Mexico has not reached the civiliza- 
tion of the United States. The women of 
the lower orders are uniformly sober in 
apparel, and commonly wear, drawn over 
the head, a reboso in plain colors, The 
secant dress is usually brown or pale blue. 
It is the men who are resplendent, even 
the poorest and the beggars. The tall 
conical hats give to all of them an “‘ oper- 
atic”’ distinction; the lower integuments 
may be white (originally), as also the shirt 
and the short jacket; or the man may have 
marvellous trousers, slit down the sides 
and flapping about so as to show his 
drawers ; or sometimes, in the better 
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class, fastened down with silver but 
tons; but every man of them slings over 
his left shoulder or wraps about him, 
drawing it across his mouth on the least 
chill in the air, a brilliantly colored sera 

pe, or blanket, frequently of bright red 

Even if he appears in white cotton, he is 
apt to wear a red scarf round his waist 

and if he is of a higher grade, he has thie 
taste of a New York alderman for a cra 

vat. This variety and intensity of color 
in the dress of the men gives great ani 

mation and picturesqueness to any crowd 
in the streets, and lights up all the dusty 
highways. Since I was in Mexico, eleven 
years ago, there has been a great change 
in the costumes of the better class. Ladies 
are getting to wear bonnets and hats in- 
stead of the black shaw], and I see fewer 
majos, or dandies, with silver buttons on 
their breeches, slashed jackets, and con 
ical hats weighted down with a hundred 
or two hundred dollars’ worth of sil 

ver or gold braid. The practice of carry 

ing guns, with cartridge-belts, and pistols 
and knives, seems to have abated, though 
most people would be lonesome without a 
long knife handy on the hip or a pistol 
somewhere concealed. In the pawn-shops 
can always be seen stacks of knives and 
pistols. 

Ill. 

The tolerant traveller makes allowance 
for different points of view in morals. 
When the Mexican is reproached for his 
bull-fight, he retorts that his President 
would not permit a prize-fight in the re- 
public. This wise ruler said that Mexico 
had already too many brutal pastimes. 
Americans are familiar with the distine- 
tion between a Continental Sunday and 
an English Sunday. Some prefer one, 
and some the other. In Mexico the first 
day of the week is well marked. In 
Guadalajara, for instance, great atten- 
tion is paid to Sunday. It is a great mar- 
ket-day. Not only is the handsome and 
spacious market crowded with buyers and 
sellers, but the sidewalks and streets lead- 
ing to it. Throngs of people fill the city 
from the neighboring villages, and busi- 
ness is very brisk. The churches are filled 
all the morning with kneeling worship- 
pers in such numbers that they overflow 
in the stone courts and on the pavements. 
The shops frequently send their wares 
into the streets to meet the popular liking 
for out-of-door huxtering. The great the- 
atre, one of the largest and handsomest 
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in the republic, and said to have a larger 
stage than any in America, gives an opera 
in the afternoon and another in the even- 
ing. The variety theatres are running. 
[he bull-ring attracts the masses, though 
within a few years it has ceased to be the 
fashion for ladies of standing to attend. 
fhe Pit where chickens dispute is roaring 
from morning till night. The crowing 
of the bellicose cocks cannot overpower 
the clamor of the gamblers. This exhi- 

tion is, however, not simply a Sunday 
came, but is given thrice a week. The 
pit is said to resemble, leaving out the 
roosters and allowing for the difference 
n dress of the brokers, a gold pit or a 
vheat pit in a stock-exchange. These 
several contentions and performances do 
not, however, exhaust the Sunday observ- 
The military band plays in the 
Plaza. It is usually an excellent band, 
for the Mexicans are, either by nature or 
‘ultivation, good musicians. Even the 
penitentiary has its band, the members of 
vhich are given leisure for practice, and 
no doubt their music softens the asperi- 
ties of convict life. There is also on 
Sunday afternoon a game of ball. This 
s purely Spanish, and it was played by 
ictive young fellows from the Basque 
Provinees, in Spain. 


ances. 


It is played in a 
court enclosed on three sides by high 
The balls, which are hard and 
elastic, and about the size of a baseball, are 
thrown and caught in a narrow curved 
asket, which is fastened to the right hand 
by means of a glove at the back, into 
which the hand is thrust, and it is also 
iced to the wrist. As a mark of the fine 
»hysical breeding of the players, I noticed 
that the gloves were too small to admit 
the hand of an ordinary man. It requires 
great dexterity to catch a ball rebounding 
from the wall in this little curved basket, 
and to deliver it by the same motion to 
the wall again, but the leverage of the 
basket gives great impetus to the ball. 
The agility required to intercept the ball 
in its flight is marvellous, and the whole 
game is a display of trained muscle, quick 
sight, endurance, and grace. 


walls. 


IV. 

I hear it asserted often that Mexico is 
becoming Americanized. This is true as 
to means of transportation, the intro- 
duction of electric lights, improved hotel 
accommodations, and a certain stir of ex- 
pectation of some change. But I have 


great faith in the persistence of tradi 
tions and habits and the infiuence of 
climate. It is difficult to introduce the 
American push and restlessness in busi 
ness, and to overcome the habits formed 
in many centuries of letting the morrow 
take care of itself. There must be the 
mid-day siesta, and the number of work 
ing-days is reduced by over eighty feast- 
days, saints’ days, and holidays, besides 
the Sundays. Perhaps the productive 
ness of nature is an inducement to very 
leisurely labor, and the lack of any sharp 
Our 
sharp alternation of seasons is a sort of 
moral discipline, as well as a stimulus to 
extra exertion in summer to prepare for 
winter. What must be the effect upon 
character when this stimulus is wanting? 
On the Mexican Southern Railway, from 
Puebla to Oaxaca, we descend by a series 
of fertile terraces from an elevation of 
seven thousand feet in a few hours to 
about seventeen hundred and fifty feet 
before reaching Tomellin and entering 
the wonderful Cafion de los Cues. We 
come into a region of cocoanuts and ba 
nanas. But all the valleys and terraces, 
in March, were green or yellow with 
wheat and corn and sugar-cane. It con 
fuses one’s ideas to pass a field of wheat, 
the green blades just springing from the 
ground, and next a field ripe for harvest, 
and next a threshing-floor where the grain 
is being trodden out by mules. This means 
that you can plant and reap every day in 
the year, if you can obtain water in the 
dry winter season, and do not wait for the 
regular and copious summer rains. Cli- 
mate is such a discipline to us that I can 
not but think that the loss of this disci 
pline must affect the moral nature. It is 
possible, of course, that industry will be 
stimulated by the inflow of settlers from 
the north, and that this country will take 
on new enterprise and productive vigor; 
but in my observation it is easier for 
Americans here to fall into Mexican 
ways and Mexican moral views than it is 
to convert the Mexicans to our view of 
life. I do not doubt that Mexico has a 
great industrial, agricultural, and manu- 
facturing future, but I fancy that its 
power of absorption, like that of Egypt, 
is greater than its facility of adaptation. 
Its present prosperity is mainly due to 
the liberal ideas and the autocracy of one 
man. I do not know any ruler in the 


division of seasons has its influence. 


world who is to-day so absolute as Presi- 
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dent Diaz, nor do I know of any one who 
shows more good sense, firmness, and wis- 
dom in ruling a people. The task is not 
easy, considering the mixed character of 
the inhabitants, and the reactionary ten- 
dency of a Church which is not content to 
surrender the power it has exercised for 
three centuries. Whatever may be our 
theory of republicanism and universal 
suffrage, I have no doubt that the rule of 
President Diaz is the very best that Mex- 
ico could have in its present stage of de- 
velopment. Things may change when 
the popular free schools have had their 
effect. At present the revolutionists are 
suppressed, and the full-blown popular 
demagogues have not been developed. 
we 

Mexico generally is an old- looking 
country, but it is older than it looks. 
This appearance of age is increased in the 
winter, when the hills and fields are most- 
ly brown, and thick dust covers the vege- 
tation. But besides this, it has almost 
everywhere, especially in the south, the 
appearance of a land long cultivated, long 
inhabited, worn by the travel and labor 
of long generations, of one civilization 
following another. The seven historical 
tribes which occupied the Valley of Mex- 
ico two centuries before the appearance 
of Cortes, at which time the Aztees had 
become the dominant tribe, were pre- 
ceded by older races, called Toltecs, or 
whatever you will, who left their mounds 
and great pyramids, and evidences of a 
long and considerably developed civ- 
ilization. And back of these were 
the builders in Yucatan and at Mit- 
la. We speak glibly of the Maia race 
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that are supposed to have built the tem- 
ples of Palenque and great cities in Yy 
satan and Guatemala; but who were 
they? Are the present inhabitants d 
scendants who have forgotten the trad 
tions of their great ancestors? All the 
nine leagues from Oaxaca to Mitla I w: 
impressed with the great age of the coun 
try, as one is in Egypt. 

At Mitla I procured some clay images, 
mostly miniature, doubtless of gods, but 
some of them no doubt portraits, and some 
of these bore a striking resemblance to the 
little heads found at the pyramids of the 
Sun and the Moon in the Valley of Mexico: 
that is, some of them had the slant Ori 
ental eyes, and others Ethiopian features, 
very different from any races we now 
know in those regions. The ruined temples 
of Mitla are covered with stucco which was 
painted Pompeiian red. On these surfaces 
is still seen picture-writing in lively col 
ors. There isa pyramid also at Mitla, and 
there are some elaborately wrought sepul 
chral chambers. The ruins are in a deso 
late place, not far from the brown hills, 
but close to them is a charming hacienda, 
owned by Don Felix Quero, who is a sort 
of feudal lord over the neighboring peous. 
Enclosed in high walls, with many open 
courts containing flowers, trees, and foun- 
tains, with singing birds and discreet 
monkeys, this picturesque hacienda is 
one of the most pleasing places of enter 
tainment the traveller will find in Mexi- 
co. How old are the Mitla ruins? Con- 
sidering the nature of the material of 
which the temples were built, it seems 
probable that they date well within our 
era. But the inscriptions teach us no- 
thing. They are a silent mystery. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR record closes April 12, 1897.—The foreign 
admirals at Crete announced, on March 18, the 
conditions of the proposed autonomous government 
of the island. The insurgent leaders declared that 
they would accept nothing but annexation to 
Greece. The blockade of Crete by the assembled 
fleet of the powers began on March 21. Inland, 
fighting continued in spite of the international 
forces. The powers threatened to blockade Greece, 
at the motion apparently of Germany and Russia, 
On April 9 Greek irregulars crossed the frontier of 





Thessaly, in direct disobedience to orders from 
Athens, and successfully engaged Turkish forces. 

On March 28 General Ruis Rivera, Maceo’s suc- 
cessor in Cuba, was captured, but, on the whole, 
Spanish operations in the Philippines and in Cuba 
were pursued without vigor. 

Floods prevailed in the Mississippi throughout the 
month, causing great loss of property and of life. 


OBITUARY. 


April 3.—At Vienna, Johannes Brahms, the cel- 
ebrated musical composer, aged sixty-four years. 
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A Farce. 


IN TWO SCENES AND AN INTERMEZZO. 


CHARACTERS: 

Mr. and Mrs. Tuappevs Perkins, host and hostess. 

Miss Dorotuy ANprews, 4 visitor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henperson Perens, musical enthusiasts, 

Proressor Tresir, projector of the choral club. 

Me. Jack Bartow, a goljiac. 

Mn. Bow Yarustxy, another. 

Jennin, the maid. 

The scene is laid in the drawing-room of the Perkins 
summer residence at Phillipseburg. The time is in 
the early part of September, and Saturday evening 
about fifteen minutes of eight o'clock. The curtain 
rising discovers Mrs. Perkins and Jennie the maid, 
the latter lighting the lamps, Mrs. Perkins is visi- 
ibly annoyed 
Mrs. Perkins. 1 do hope Teddy’s had something 

to eat over at the links. He won't have time to do 
much more than dress before the Peterses and Pro- 
fessor Treble get here. Heigho! (Turns down a 
lamp which Jennie has left smoking.) Life seems to 
have resolved itself into an endless chain of bunkers 
and hazards these days. Jennie, tell John he'd 
better make up the fire in here to-night, so that we 
can light it in case it gets cold. These early au- 
tumn nights are— 

Jennie, John isn’t here, Mrs. Perkins. Mr. Per- 
kins took him over to the golf-grounds to carry his 
clubs, ma’am. 

Mrs. Perkins. Oh! Very well. (zit Jennie.) 
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That’s it! Nothing is sacred with these golf- 
players—not even a hired man, [Laughs satirically. 
Enter Miss Andrews. 

Miss Andrews. Oh, Bessie dear, I've had a 
charming forty winks! This country air makes me 
so sleepy at first. Is Thaddeus back ? 

Mrs. Perkins. No, Dorothy, he isn’t. Now that 
golf has taken my place, I really don’t know when 
he’ll be back. He’s taken John over to the links 
to carry for him. (Laughs.) Next thing I know, 
he’ll be making a caddy out of the cook. 

Miss Andrews, Oh, well, Bess, it takes him out- 
of-doors, and that’s what we all need these days. I 
really wish we’d gone with him when he asked us. 
I’ve felt like golf to-day. Sometimes when I am 
away from the links I feel like # champion. 

Mrs. Perkins. I wish you'd said so before, Doro- 
thy. To tell the truth, I’d like to have gone myself. 
It’s so exhilarating walking and climbing over the 
country. 

Miss Andrews. Isn’t it? And to-day has been so 
crisp and bright. Really, when they talk about 
golf widows I always think the widows need no 
sympathy. They are bereft because they want to 
be. Still, very few widows are anxious to follow 
their husbands immediately. 

Mrs, Perkins. That’s just it. Teddy has tried 
and tried to get me to go with him, and I haven’t 
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gone yet, but it has been because I’ve wanted him 
to have a good time. It’s rather a good thing for 
a man to have his fun without—ah—without en- 
cumbrances once in a while. Teddy shows that he 
feels the same way; he won't even let little Ted 
carry for him. 

Miss Andrews. Of course he won’t. How would 
you both feel if little Ted were to be hit in the 
back by a golf-ball and—well, not killed, but tre- 
mendously put out by it? Not to mention the lan- 
guage he might hear. 

Mrs. Perkins (laughing). 1 can laugh at the pos- 
sibility, Dorothy, but the reality would— (The 
Jront door slams.) Al! here he is at last. 

Enter Perkins. 

Perkins, Hello, Bess ! Howdy do, Dorothy, Wish 
you’d gone with us. Oh-ho, but I’m tired! ( 7hrows 
himself wearily into arm-chair.) Had the finest 
time you ever knew. Great! And I’ve come back 
hungry asa bear. Suppose you've had your dinner? 
Sandwich ’|l do for me, Made the best score yet—- 
that is, my best—one hundred and ten for the eigh- 
teen. Kind of sorry about it, though; it ’Il bring 
my handicap down so I won't come within a mile 
of the medal. 

Miss Andrews. It is a disadvantage to play a 
good game, sometimes. 

Perkins. Indeed it is. Only duffers have a 
chance to win the handi— 

[ Voices are heard without. 

Mrs. Perkins. Why, there’s some one in the hall, 
Teddy! 

Perkins. Oh, yes, so there is, Bess! Certainly— 
but it’s all right. Only Jack and Bob. Got think- 
ing of my drive on the seventh hole, and forgot ’em. 
(Rises and calls through portiéres.) Come in, boys. 

Mrs. Perkins (aghast, to Miss Andrews). Bob and 
Jack! Dear me. Two more! And this the night 
of the choral society! I’ve only provided supper 
for six. 

Miss Andrews. Oh, never mind that, Bess. Golf 
fits in with everything. Besides, Henderson Peters 
is as much of a golfiac as any one, and if the men 
get talking about what they’ve done at various links, 
they won't stop to eat, 

Enter Barlow and Yardsley, apparently at odds. 

Mrs. Perkins, Good-evening, Mr. Barlow. How dy 
do, Mr. Yardsley ? 

Yardsley. Ah! Mrs. Perkins. Very kind of you 
to take us in. And Miss Andrews! Jove! this is 
an unexpected pleasure. 

Barlow. “ He was a stranger, and you took him 
in.’ I came in on the score of old friendship, eh ? 
Miss Andrews, I endorse all that Yardsley says 
about the pleasure. 

Yardsley. Well, I like that. What a lack of 
originality! Imitative nature, yours, Barlow. 

Mrs. Perkins, You are both welcome, 

Yardsley. 

Barlow. 

Perkins (stretching himself out upon the sofa). 
Jove, I'm tired! I say, boys, let’s settle down for 
the evening and talk, eh? Talk is my forte. I 
love talk —about golf. Don’t you? And mean- 
while we'll feast on sandwiches and beer, eh? Bob, 
did you see how I got out of that bunker on the 
crag ? 

Mrs. Perkins (aside to Perkins). Teddy— 

Yardsley. Yes. Made a fool of yourself there, 
Ted, old man. Took your mashie. Perfectly silly. 
Now when I get bunkered— 

Miss Andrews. Did you really get bunkered, ever ? 


Thanks, very much, 


I thought Mr. Yardsley could overcome all obstacles, 
Mr. Barlow ? 

Barlow (laughing). Yes, he did ; and by-the-way, 
Yardsley, when you do get bunkered, you don’t seen 
to think you need any clubs at all, the way you try 
to cuss the ball oat. I tell vou what it is, old man— 

Mrs. Perkins. Thaddeus dear— 

Perkins. That’s right, Jack; give it to him. | 
never heard a man use such language as Bob did 
Ha-ha! By Jingo! Remember the fourth hole 
when he got in the long grass? Why, Miss An 
drews, he said— 

Yardsley. "Sh! ’sh! Never mind what I said, 
Pleasant weather we are having, Mrs. Perkins 
(Aside to Perkins.) Shut up! 

Miss Andrews (coming to Yardsley’s rescue). | 
have frequently played with Mr. Yardsley, Thad 
deus, and he’s often landed in a hazard without— 

Barlow. Playing with you is necessarily a hazard 
for a bachelor, Miss Andrews. 

Yardsley. Never found it unpleasantly so. 

Miss Andrews (smiling). Well, he never used any 
language when we were playing. Really, once I 
thought him commendably silent. 

Yardsley (gratefully). Thanks, thanks, Miss 
Dorothy. I remember it. 

Barlow, Yes, you do. You told me about it. 
(Significantly.) 1f you'd said what you thought— 

‘ardsley. Miss Andrews would never have spoken 
to me again. I admit it. 

Miss Andrews (laughing). Oh yes she would have, 
Mr. Yardsley! I knew what was passing through 
your mind at that time. 

Yardsley (eagerly). Did you really? And can you 
forgive all that—all those—ah—those unutterable 
words? It was a fearful strain 

Miss Andrews. I don’t know if I can, Mr. Yards- 
ley. They were so far beyond my ordinary vocab- 
ulary that really I—I began to wish, for the first 
time in my life, that I was a man, and could say cer- 
tain things when I was bunkered and still remain a 
respectable person, the way men can. 

Barlow, Ha-ha! Bob, that’s a good one on you. 

Yardsley, Well, I know one thing. The Rev. Dr. 
Jimford plays on our links a great deal, and when 
he misses a stroke and says nothing, the whole 
club thinks, Jerusalem, what a profane silence! 

Miss Andrews. That’s just the point. Dr. Jim- 
ford was on the links the last time I played there, 
and after a stroke he’d missed, what he didn’t say 
was positively awful. J’ve never liked him since. 

Mrs. Perkins (primly). Oh, I don’t know, Dor- 
othy—the doctor meant well. He had due regard 
for his cloth. [Barlow and Yardsley converse aside. 

Miss Andrews, Well, Bessie dear, [ don’t agree 

with you. That expression must come out some 
time, and I think it was awfully mean in the doctor 
to suppress it at the time when it was moderately 
justifiable, and then have some poor little descend- 
ant of his in centuries to come blurt it out unex- 
pectedly. If he’d said it at the time he missed his 
stroke, the recording angel might have overlooked 
it, under the circumstances. But he didn’t, and 
some miserable little bit of posterity will bring it 
out at the breakfast table some morning and break 
up an entire family. 

Mrs. Perkins (severely). Thaddeus ! 

Perkins, Oh—ah—yes, dear. What is it? 

Mrs. Perkins, Professor Treble— 

Perkins (jumping up). Lord save us, Bess, I for- 

got! Boys— 

Barlow. Wait a minute, Ted. Now, Bob, you are 
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wrong about that. When you are stymied, the 

ly thing to do is to use your— 

Perkins. Wait a minute yourself, Jack. I want 
to tell you something, I—ah—I have unfortunate- 

overlooked the fact that Professor Treble— 

Yardsley. Teddy, my dear boy, it is your turn to 
vait a minute, Barlow says that on the fifth hole 

you remember the one—you made that perfectly 
bully drive there—four hundred and sixty yards if it 
was an inch— 

Perkins (complacently). Yes, I remember it. Was 
it the fifth or the fourth ? 

Miss Andrews, Oh, that fifth is a fearful hole! 

Yardsley. It was the fifth. That’s what I said 
Perkins, you were looking for your ball when I 
played, so you don’t know what happened. Barlow 
says that on the fifth hole, when he stvmied me— 
Let’s see—did you stymied me, or did Barlow? One 
if you was looking for his ball, and the other stym- 
ed me. Which one was it? 

Pe rkins. / —* @ 

Bote | I did it 

Yardsley. Oh, tut! When I say did either of 
you, you say both. Confound it all— 

Mrs. Perkins. Thaddeus, I wish— 

Perkins, Well, Tll give in. It was Barlow that 
stymied me. Who stymied Yardsley I don’t know. 

Barlow. You're right there, Perkins. I made 
that bullyapproach. Remember it? From behind 
the wall, and, by thunder, right on the green, by a 
beautiful loft,and squarely in front of Bob! And 
he used his putte md 

Yardsley. Of course I did. There I was— 

Barlow. On the green, of course, and nothing to 
do but use the putter. Why, it was criminal! 

Miss Andrews. What could you use, Mr. Barlow ? 
Every time I’ve been on the green I’ve used my 
putter, and, Bessie dear (¢e Mrs. Perkins), don’t you 
remember the last time we played I said to you that 
golf was so simple—you always instinctively knew 
what club to use ? 

Mrs. Perkins. And I said it was more than simple 
—idiotic—merely hitting a ball, and saying “‘ what 
a splendid stroke!” But that was before I'd tried 
it myself. I’ve changed my mind since. It isn’t as 
foolish as it looks. 

Yardsley. But on the green you do use a putter, 
Mrs. Perkins, really— 

Barlow. That’s exactly the point I raise. Ninety- 
seven and a half players out of a hundred say, 

when you are on the green, use the putter.” Why ? 
Because it’s the putling-green. Now I maintain 
that— 

Yardsley (wearily). You're interesting but not 
convincing, Barlow. I admire your statistics, par- 
ticularly when you say ninety-seven and a half, 
Where do you get your half? 

Barlow. You're it, Bobbie! If you'd been a 
whole player you’d have taken your mashie that 
time. By-the-way, Miss Andrews, you should have 
been with us to-day. It was superb. Regular 
brassy day. Did you bring your clubs with you ? 

Miss Andrews. Oh, indeed yes. Mrs. Perkins 
and I have been out on the tennis-court all the af- 
ternoon, putting. 

Yardsley. That’s a mighty good scheme. Turned 
your court into a putting-green, eh ? 

Perkins. Yes; but it isn’t a marker to the place 
I’ve rigged up in the attic. 

Mrs. Perkins. Excuse me for reminding you, 
dear— 

Perkins. There’s an old rag carpet and a rat 


DRAWER. 1 











hole up there, I put the carpet over the hole, cut 
another hole in the carpet, put an old tin cup of the 
baby’s in the hole, and it’s the best wet-weathe: 
putting-green you ever saw. 

Miss Andrews. It is splendid; but there is some 
thing the matter with my putter. 1 played at it all 
morning, and I couldn’t make the ball go anywhere 
near the hole. 

Yardsley. Really? Perhaps I—ah—ean fix the 
club for you. 

Miss Andrews. Tl get them all and show you 

[ Exit. 

Mrs. Perkins, Really, Thaddeus, I think it should 





























be stated that Professor Treble is to be here to-night 
with the organizing members of the new choral club. 

Perkins (slapping his knee impatiently), All right, 
my dear. I'd forgotten it again, Boys, let’s go up 
stairs and dress,eh? We're going to have some 
people here shortly, and perhaps you'd like to fur- 
bish up a bit. 

Yardsley. ) a 

ules Certainly. 

Yardsley. But how can I dress? I haven’t any- 
thing but these. 

Barlow. Nor I! 
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* Yardsley. Perhaps we'd better go back to town, 
after all, 

Perkins. Oh, dress be hanged! Who cares, any- 
how? We've been playing golf. Comeon, You 
can wear golf clothes to weddings these days, and 
it’s all right. [Barlow and Yardsley go out. 

Perkins. Really, Bess, 'd forgotten all about to- 
night, and the fellows were so tired I asked ’em to 
Stay. 

Mrs. Perkins (smiling). Iv’s all right, Teddy, only 
hurry up; they'll be here at eight. 

Perkins (lingering). I thought you'd be pleased 
about my drive at the seventh hole— 

Mrs. Perkins ( pushing him out of the door). I am. 
It was magnificent, Teddy ; only do hurry, 

Perkins. Allright,dear. Igo. But that drive— 

Exit. 

Mrs. Perkins (as Perkins goes out). Oh dear! 
(Looks at watch.) Thaddeus is so forgetful. It’s 
quite eight o’clock, and he’ll never be ready. ( Front- 
door bell rings.) The Henderson Peterses, | haven’t a 
doubt. They’re always so precisely on time that I 
sometimes believe they sit on the curb-stone watch- 
ing the clock. 

Enter Jennie. 

Jennie. There’s a man outside, ma’am, as says he 
is Profesher Trible, Mrs. Perkins, but I think he’s 
an imposture ; he looks more like a football-player 
than a profesher, ma’am. His hair is that long. 

[ Holds her hands wide apart. 

Mrs. Perkins. Ask him in, Jennie. It is the 
professor. 

Jennie, Very well, ma’am, if you say so. [_Ezit. 

Mrs. Perkins. Football-player is good. And, oh 
dear! (impatiently) I had hoped that Thaddeus 
would be here when Mr. Treble arrived! Musicians 
are so trying 

Enter Jennie with Treble. 

Jennie. Profesher Trible, ma’am. 

Treble (aside). Trible! Treble! Idiot! 

Mrs. Perkins. Why, how do you do? I am 
very glad to see you, 

Treble. So am I, madam. It is a very pleasant 
evening. 

Mrs. Perkins. Very. And it is so nice to have a 
pleasant evening. (Aside.) Mercy! I never know 
what to say to these musical people! 

Treble (rubbing his hands together). I hope we 
shall make considerable progress to-night. There’s 
nothing like an early start in musical matters, and 
really I am so absorbed in this new work I have 
taken on— 

Mrs. Perkins. 1 should think you might be— 

Perkins (from above stairs), Bess, where are my 
white shirts ? 

Mrs. Perkins. Excuse me for a minute, Mr. 
Treble. Mr. Perkins is— 

Jveble, Certainly, madam. Pray do not hurry on 
my account. May I test the virtues of this instru- 
ment ? [ With a nod towards the piano. 

Mrs, Perkins. Of course. Make yourself per- 
fectly at home. 

[ zit Mrs. Perkins. Treble seats himself at 
piano, After improvising for a moment, he 
runs off into the Boccherint Minuet. After 
short interval, enter Yardsley. Yardsley lis- 
tens. Treble is so absorbed in his playing he 
does not observe him. 

Yardsley. Ahem! 

Treble (turning around on piano stool). Oh, par- 
don me. I was not aware— 

Yardsley. Go ahead, sir. Don’t stop. I was 


quite entertained. What was that thing you were 
playing? 

Treble (aside), Thing! The idea—thing! A com 
position like that! 

Yardsley. beg your pardon, I didn’t quite catch— 

Treble. It’s Boccherini. 

Yardsley. Indeed? Very charming piece. Alh— 
do you know any Scotch music? Gad! no instru 
ment like the bagpipes, eh ? 

Treble. Only one, thank Heaven! 

Yardsley. Oh! Then you don’t care for the—ah 
—the bagpipes ? 

Treble. I can’t say I do. 

Yardsley. Ever play golf, sir? 

Treble. Never. Never heard of it. What is golf— 
another barbaric wind instrument ? 

Yardsley. Well, that is a good one. (Scornfully.) 
What fun do you get out of life, anyhow ? 

Treble. Music, my friend. Music—not the catch 
penny— 

Enter Mrs. Perkins, followed by Miss Andrews wi// 
a caddy bag full of clubs. 

Miss Andrews. Here they are, Mr. Yardsley. (Per 
ceiving Professor Treble.) Oh, excuse me, profes- 
sor; 1 didn’t know you had arrived. 

[Shakes his hand, She and Yardsley withdraw 

to one side of room, where he inspects clubs. 

Mrs. Perkins. I am so glad to see you know Mr 
Yardsley. I didn’t know you'd met. 

Treble (shortly). We haven’t, Mrs. Perkins. 

Yardsley (looking up from clubs). Never before, 
that is, but it’s a great pleasure now, I’m sure. My 
musical education has been sadly neglected. (7urn- 
ing to Miss Andrews, and referring to her driver.) 
It needs stringing up. Treble looks surprised. 

Treble (aside), Well, rather. 

Yardsley. And Professor Treble has iust been 
showing me what a Bunkerini is. Very nice thing. 

Treble (aside). Bunkerini! Stringing up! What 
a strange person this Mr. Yardsley is ! 

Mrs. Perkins. Professor Treble is to take charge 
of our new choral society here, Mr. Yardsley. We 
have a great musical enthusiasm in Phillipseburg. 

Yardsley. So I have heard. (Turning to Miss 
Andrews.) Then whack it as hard as you can. 

Treble (with a nervous glance at Yardsley). It is 
tremendous, Mrs. Perkins. I have been here only 
a month now, and really have been very much im- 
pressed with— [ Bell. 

Yardsley (as Mrs. Perkins rises), Hasn’t Perkins 
had you out to the links yet, professor ? 

Treble. To the what ? 

Yardsley. The links —St. Jonah’s Club, right 
across the hills, you know. 

[Mr. and Mrs. Henderson Peters are ushered in 
by Jennie. They are greeted warmly by Mrs. 
Perkins and Miss Andrews. They look 
askance at Yardsley. Treble stands at at- 
tention. 

Mrs. Perkins. Professor Treble, have you met 
Mr. and Mrs. Peters? (Zhey greet each other.) Mv. 
Yardsley, Mr. and Mrs. Peters. Mr. Yardsley has 
been golfing with my husband, and—ah— 

Treble (aside). Golfing? What a curious word ! 

Mrs. Peters (looking at Yardsley through her 
lorgnettes). Solshould judge. (Turning to Treble.) 
I am so glad to meet you, Professor Treble. I had 
the pleasure of meeting Madame Nordica last winter, 
and I think she spoke of you as being— 

‘ardsley (to Peters). A trifle soft, but not by any 
means bad. (Treble starts as if insulted.) We did 
the eighteen before luncheon. 
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Treble (pulling himself together) She is a very 
good friend of mine. Of course you heard her as 
Isolde last winter ? 

Mrs. Perkins. Wasn't she divine ? 

Yardsley (to Peters and Miss Andrews). She 
hasn’t good form, though, and she drives like a 
regular ninny. 

Mrs Peters (with a glance of annoyance at her 
hushand). And de Reszke ; oli dear! it was per fect! 

Treble. Almost too perfect, was it not? He is 
so great in Wagner that I said to him, Jean, my 
friend, my advice to you is— 

Yardsley. Not to top your ball; use vour mashie 
always under the circumstances; and if you find the 
soil too sandy, tee off again and lose your stroke. 

Mrs. Perkins (to Treble). Very good advice, I think. 

Yardsley, Thank you, Mrs, Perkins, it was ; and, 
bv Jove! when they stopped he was four holes up 
with two to play. 

Mrs. Peters (using her lorynettes), How extraor- 
dinary ! 

Treble. Isn't he? 

eters. Really! 

Enter Perkins with Barlow, involved in an argument. 
Perkins has on dinner coat, white shirt, black tie, 
golf trousers, stockings, and patent-leather pumps. 
Perkins. Now, Jack, don’t be foolish. It was 

the only thing I could do. 


Mrs. Perkins (observing Perkins’s costume). 
Teddy! 

Perkins. What? Ol—ah—excuse me. Mrs. 
Peters, lam so glad to see you, and-— Hullo, Hen 


derson! we missed you to-day. Ah, Treble, old 
chap, how goes the choir? You're not the man to 
be bunkered by church choir rows, li be bound. 

Treble. Bunkered ? 

Perkins, Well—er—ha-ha ! of course—I mean— 
Confound it, Yardsley, you know what I mean. 

Yardsley. Certainly. Bunkered, Professor Treble, 
is golfese for impeded, don’t you know. When you 
get a bad lie in the ditch, and can’t ground vour 
club, for instance, why —ah—oh, hang it! Say, 
Treble, you ought to drop the organ and play golf. 
It’s the only way to learn the language. 

Barlow, It’s dead easy when you once know how. 

eters, And so exhilarating 

Treble. And with what is this interesting thing 
played ? 
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Yardsley. Thing! Great Scott, Treble, don’t eall 
golf a thing! 

Treble. You'll have to excuse my ignorance, You 
began talking about bagpipes, and then ran on to 
golf. I know how the bagpipes are played, and 
now I ask how golf is plaved, that’s all, 

Yardsley. Ol, that’s all right, old chap! It's 
played with clubs, 

Treble. Ali, I see! It is like a xvylophone on a 
large seale ? 

Pe rkins Well, I'll be— 

Barlow. He's a beauty, he is! 

Peters. Isn't he? 

Mrs erkins (aside to her hushand) 
Teddv, do look at your costume, What 
ever induced you? 

[Treble withdrawing to converse with 

Mrs. Peters; Miss Andrews joins 


them 
Peters (to Yardsley). They ought to 
take down the wall, though, It’s too in- 


fernally high; and, by Jingo! if you get 
into the ploughed field— 
Perkins. Vm awfully sorry, Bess, but it 
was pure inadvertence. Barlow came in before I 
was half dressed, and made a very irritating remark 
about a play I made at the seventh hole, and I for- 
got. Put on my white shirt, coat, and tie, and just 
plain forgot. Anvhow, it’s all right 

Mrs. Perkins But you look so absurd, 

Perkins. 1 look merely courteous, my dear With 
Peters in full dress, and Yardsley and Barlow in 
their golfies, I’ve got to strike an average. 

Mrs. Perkins (with a sigh). Well, dear, you've 
struck it, 

Barlow. Don’t be an ass, Yardslev! There you 
were; your ball was unplayable. You couldiw't have 
got it out with a pickare. 

Yardsley. Of course I couldn't; the pickaxe is 
essentially an Irish club. J had to play with Scotch 
clubs, hang you, Barlow! 

Mrs. Peters. 1 really didn’t take very much to 
Falstaff, to tell the truth, Professor Treble. You 
see, Verdi became so Wagnerian without becoming 
Wagner. 

Miss Andrews, Still, what a splendid chance it 
gave Maurel! 

Treble. Yes; and think—here is a man who— 

Peters. Never played golf in his life. Of course 
he’s an ass, 

Mrs. Peters. Henderson! 

Peters. My dear ? 

Miss Andrews. You really must learn golf, Mr. 
Treble, if you are to get on with these gentlemen. 

Treble. 1 fear it is so. 

Mrs. Peters. No personalities, please, Henderson, 

Peters. 1 was only saying, my dear, that a man 
who never played golf was— 

Treble. Dear me! what is golf ? 

Mrs. Perkins ( Soreseeing trouble), Professor, shall 
we have a little music ? 

erkins (aside to Barlow and Yardsley ). The 
littler the better. I move we havea little Scotch, eh ? 

Treble. Certainly. 

erkins (ove rjou dd). You will? 

Treble. What shall it be? 

Perkins. What kind do vou prefer ? 

Mrs. Peters. Oh—a little Chaminade—perhaps. 

Yardsley (aside to Barlow) What kind of a bev- 
erage is Chaminade? Sounds like lemonade. 

Barlow, Give itup. Idon'teare for liqueurs myself, 

Miss Andrews. ’Sh! Chaminade is a composer. 
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[Treble sits at piano and sings. Mrs. Peters 
and Mrs. Perkins sit in rapt attention, Per- 
kins at the beginning tiptoes softly out, fol- 
lowed by Peters, Barlow, and Yardsley. 
Miss Andrews shakes her putter at them, and 
joins the group about the piano. On the 
completion of the song the men return in time 
to hear Mrs. Peters say; “ Perfectly charm- 
ing. What was it?” 

Perkins. Glenlivet, Mrs. Peters. After all, there’s 
nothing like it for a steady diet—eh, boys ? 
Curtain. 


Intermezzo : Scottish airs to be played on the bagpipes 
with piano accompaniment, 


Scene 11—The same. Two hours later, Curtain 
rising discovers empty room, in much disorder. 
Sofa cushions on floor, chairs upside down, ete. 
Enter the ladies. 

Mrs. Perkins (with a slight laugh, picking up 
cushions), I can’t say that I think we've accomplish- 
ed much for the choral club. 

Mrs. Peters (assisting in righting things). Nor I. 
Henderson really ought to be ashamed of himself. 
Mr. Treble was outlining his plan so nicely when he 
made that tactless remark. 

Miss Andrews, Well, there’s one thing about it 
which, if Mr. Treble thought more of others and 
less of himself, he’d have known, Mr, Peters didn’t 
mean anything by it, and as soon as Mr. Treble 
calmed down— 

Mrs, Peters. 1 know, dear; but you couldn’t real- 
ly blame Mr. Treble. When a man makes a state- 
ment that there are two hundred good voices avail- 
able for a choral society, it is startling to have a 
stranger blurt out, “ beastly lie!” I don’t wonder 
he got mad. Musicians are excitable, anyhow. 
They have to be, I suppose. If they weren’t, they 
wouldn’t be musicians, 

Mrs. Perkins. Still, he should have known that 
Mr. Peters couldn’t have meant to refer to his state- 
ment, and I'm sure any golf-player— 

Miss Andrews, That’s just the trouble. The 
professor is only a piano-player. For my part, I’m 
rather glad it happened. It will be a lesson to Mr. 
Treble, and with a few lessons outside of music, I 
think he has the making of a very agreeable man, 
(Laughs.) It was so amusing! and wasn’t he droll 
when he jumped up and demanded an explanation ? 

Mrs. Peters. 1 was afraid that poor Henderson’s 
last hour had come. 

Mrs. Perkins, They’ve calmed him down all right. 
With Dorothy’s clubs to help along the explanation, 
it didn’t take him long to get the idea, 

Mrs, Peters. I should say not. He became as 
good a golfiac as the best of them. When I asked 
him at supper how he liked Seidl, he said, ‘* Very 
much; do you play this wonderful game of golf ?” 

Miss Andrews (laughing). I really never saw a 
man so quickly won over, Still, what could you ex- 
pect? I thought Thaddeus’s explanation of the game 
was superb. It was a very happy thought making 
the house into a links and giving the professor an 
exhibition game with a paper ball ; and how ingen- 
iously Mr. Yardsley turned the sofa cushions and 
chairs into bunkers and hazards ! 

Mrs. Peters, 1 don’t think it did Mrs. Perkins’s 
rug much good when Mr. Treble “ploughed up” 
the field. 

Mrs. Perkins (rising and walking to the door). Oh, 
I didn’t mind that as long as we got out of our aw- 
ful scrape without bloodshed. But they are very 


long over their cigars, it seems to me. I think I'l 
tell them to come in here and smoke. Shall I ? 

Miss Andrews, Still talking ** bad lies,” I faney, 

Mrs. Peters. Certainly, Mrs. Perkins, Why 
shouldn’t they smoke in our presence collectively ? 
I’m sure Henderson does it with me individually, 

[ Exit Mrs. Perkins. 

Mrs, Peters, Isn't it strange how men get worked 
up over a thing like golf, and then forget every- 
thing else in the world? I don’t suppose we've 
said twenty words about the choral society’s affairs, 

Miss Andrews, Oh, we women are just as bad, 
At our last teachers’ meeting at the Sunday-school 
we didn’t talk anything but golf. : 

Enter Mrs, Perkins. 

Mrs. Perkins. Well, I declare! Where do you 
suppose they are now ? i 
Miss Andrews. ) x, 

Mrs. Peters. Wher 

Mrs. Perkins, Out on the lawn, teaching Mr, 
Treble to drive in the moonlight ! 

Miss Andrews. Good ! 

Mrs. Peters, Oh, these men, these men! I should 
think you’d be frightened to.death with these balls 
whistling all over the place, Mrs. Perkins. (A crash.) 
There—something has happened ! 

Miss Andrews (rushing to window). Mr. Treble’s 
just done something. [ Opens window. 

Mrs. Perkins (calling out), What are you doing? 

Perkins (from without), Nothing, dear; only 
playing a little golf. Treble’s just driven a ball 
through the laundry window. 

Mrs. Perkins (starting back anxiously). Youll 
have to excuse me, Mrs. Peters, but I must go up 
stairs and close the nursery blinds. I’m not going 
to have the baby hit with a golf-ball just to accom 
plish the reformation of Mr. Treble, and he seems 
to be indulging in all the vagaries of a beginner. 

[ Exit hurriedly. 

Miss Andrews (locking out of the window). I wish 
I could join them. I feel just like it. 

[ Seizes a driver and swings it viciously. 

Mrs. Peters, Why don’t you? Tl chaperon you. 

Miss Andrews. Really? Then come along. I've 
got a wrap here, and, after all, it’s not cold. Take 
one of these clubs,and here’s a ball, We might as 
well play golf as the rest of them. 

| Hxeunt. As they go out a golf-ball drops into 
the room pana the open window. Perkins 
appears at window with lofter in his hand. 
He climbs in. 

Perkins (turning), Come on, Treble. That wasn’t 
a bad stroke, after all. Lucky the window was 
open, though—eh? Climb right in. 

[Treble climbs in with difficulty. He is breath- 
less with excitement. 

Treble. Now what do 1 do? Use my ledder ? 

Perkins. Brassie, brassie—not ledder. Don’t get 
your metals mixed, Let’s see; I hardly know 
what to advise you to do now. I’m afraid we're 
done for. It was a good stroke, but bad direction. 
You got the loft in great shape. 

Yardsley (at window). Say, is the ball playable ? 

Barlow (looking over Yardsley’s shoulder). Of 
course it is. Jove, Treble, you’re playing in great 
form! Peters is looking for his ball now in the 
bushes, As a matter of fact, you did better than he 
did, getting into the light. 

Yardsley. Why the deuce don’t you help Peters 
find his ball? You’1e his caddy. 

Barlow. Oh, I had to see this. It’s the finest 
game of the season. What are you going to do? 
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Perkins. We don’t know yet. Now if I were 
playing I'd loft out through the window again. But 
Treble’s too new for the safety of the glass; and 
then again he might drive through the piano, and 
put it out of tune. : 

Treble. Can’t I pick it up and throw it out ? 

Barlow. Yes; but you'll lose two. strokes. 

Yardsley (jumping in and pulling hack the por- 
tidres), Better not do that, though ; it’s a bad habit 
for a beginner. If you weren’t bunkered by that 
sofa cushion, you could putt out through the front 
door in two, and have a better lie. 

Peters (appearing at window). Well, what’s the 
matter here? I’m on the green. 

Perkins. Better putt out the door, Treble; that’s 
the best. 

[ Hands him a putter. Treble grasps it in two 
hands, and draws back to strike with all his 
might, when, enter 
Mrs. Perkins. 

Mis. Perkins. Dear 
me, Teddy, what ave 
you up to? 

[Treble pauses 

Perkins. Still teach- 
ing Treble golf. Play- 
ing one hole, dear, 
that’s all. He’s just 
lofted in here. 

Treble (apologetic al 
ly). Accidentally, of 
course, Mrs. Perkins 
You see, I—ah, I split 
the ball. 

Perkins. Sliced, Tre- 
ble, sliced. 

Treble. I sliced the 
ball with the lifter, and 
instead of its landing 
on the common, it 
stymied in through the 
window. 

Barlow. A-ha! You 
have a great head for 
language,Treble. Stvm- 
ied through the window 
is good. You want to 
be careful, old man, 
that you don’t top your 
caddy next time you 
try that wonderful cro- 
quet shot you made 
with your masher down 
on the tennis-court. 

Perkins. Shut up, 
Barlow, He’s doing 
mighty well. Just stop 
your guying. He plays 
golf far better than 
you can play the piano 

[All the men by this time have climbed into the 
room. 

Yardsley. That’s right ; he’s done superbly. Only 
broken one pane of glass, and— 

Peters, Hasn't sworn once. By-the-way, Treble, 
you want to pick out one choice swear word to use 
when you miss a stroke. It’s a part of the game. 

Perkins, With ah alternate for use in the presence 
of ladies. I have two. One of ’em is— 

Mrs. Perkins, Thaddeus! 

Perkins. Y\l whisper it, my dear, When I miss 
with only men about, I say— _ [ Whispers to Treble. 
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Treble (with a whistle). Really? Dear me, Mr. 

Perkins, I— 

erkins. Yes, that’s the word; and you don’t know 
what comfort I get out of it; and with ladies about 
I make a grimace, and say, “Oh, tut!” which isn’t 
half so pleasant. 

Barlow. The best expression is “dear me!” Treble. 
It is so easily changed into damn me! you know. 
Ah, excuse me, Mrs. Perkins! I really thought 
you'd gone out, 

Mrs, Perkins. Oh, don’t mention it, Mr. Barlow ! 
I’m getting used to it. That isn’t a circumstanee 
to Thaddeus’s other word. He uses it on cold win- 
ter mornings when the pipes burst, whether I’m 
about or not, But where are Mrs. Peters and Dor- 
othy ? 

Perkins. Haven't seen’em. Now, Treble. Hold 
the portiéres back, Yardsley. And, Barlow, you open 
the front door, Treble, 
take that putterand tap 
the ball as straight for 
the door as you can. 
We'll move the sofa 
cushion. Don’t whack 
it as if you were using 
a bat. Just tap it 
gently, 

[Barlow and Yards- 

ley obey. 

Treble. What's this 
stick—the putty ? 

Perkins. Putter; and 
it isn’t a stick—it’s a 
club. Remember that. 
There are people who 
will cut your acquaint- 
ance if you use the 
word stick. It’s the 
acme of ignorance. 
And say, don’t hold it 
like a croquet-mallet, 
Take it this way. 

[Suits action to the 

word. 

Yardsley. That's aw- 
ful form, Perkins. 

erkins, You attend 
to that portiére, Yards- 
ley, and mind your own 
business. I got this 
form from Willie With- 
ers, of the Wampum 
Country Club at Dor- 
chester, and he knows 
a thing or two. 

Yardsley. It’s bad 
form, just the same. 

Perkins. Oh ves! Ev- 
erything’s bad form 
that doesn’t make you 
look like a monkey on a stick. I know what I’m 
talking about. You do what I tell you, Treble. 

[Treble looks from one to the other in despair. 

Yardsley, Well, 1 want to see the man start right. 
Now Willie Park told me— 

Mrs. Perkins. 1 think I'd better see what has be- 
come of Mrs. Peters, if you men are going into an 
argument on form. [ Exit. 

erkins. Willie Park, and Willie Jones, and Willie 
Campbell, and Willie MacSlushy rolled into one can’t 
hold a candle to Willie Withers, Yardsley, and you 
know it—at least I hope you do, Just take your 
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Willies West and let ’em grow up with the country. 
I know what's good form on my own links. 
Yardsley. Well, 1 was only telling you. 
erkins. That’s all right. Tell all you know, 
but don’t insist on knowing everything. Willie 
Withers— 

Barlow ( from without). Hit when are you going 
to play? I’m not going to hold this door open all 
night. 

Treble. What is the rule, anyhow, Mr. Peters, 
when there is a dispute of this nature? With Mr, 
Yardsley saying one thing, and Mr. Perkins another, 
T don’t know what to do 

Peters. It’s the rule of life, Mr. Treble: when in 
doubt, take Seotch and soda. 

Perkins. Well, this time we'll play first, because 
there’s no doubt. Do as I tell you, Treble 

[Treble seizes putter and taps the ball gently. 
It rolls under the piano, 

Treble (anxiously). How was that? Pretty good ? 

Yardsley (sarcastically clapping his hands). Splen- 
did Willie Withers putt. It’s just what I ex- 
pected, 

Perkins (mad). Yardsley, you make me tired. If 
he'd tried your composite Willie shot, he’d have 
landed the ball in the furnace. 

Barlow (coming in). Haven't you got out yet ? 

Yardsley. No. Under Wiklie Perkins’s instrue- 
tions Willie Treble has got underneath Mr. Willie 
Steinway’s piano, and doesn’t know what in Willie 
to do next. 

Treble (resting on his club). P've found my cuss 
word, gentlemen. It will be, Oh, Willie ! 

Yardsley (with a laugh). Youre getting on, old 
man. (Shakes his hand.) That's the best yet. 

Barlow, Where's the ball ? 

Perkins. Under the piano. 

Peters. Suggested new golf rule: What to do 
when ball is under piano. Is piano movable haz- 
ard? If not, what club—eh ? 

Yardsley. Ball under piano—-use—ah— 

Treble (inspired). Choral club, el? [All laugh. 

Perkins. 1's unplayable. 

Yardsley. What? The piano ? 

Perkins (desperately). 1 want to say something. 
Any ladies present ? 

[Mrs. Perkins appearing at the window. 

Mrs. Perkins. Vve found them, Teddy. They’ve 
come out to watch you play. 

Perkins. Oh, tut! 

Mrs. Perkins, You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. [ Disappears. 

Yardsley. Dear me, Thaddeus, you are mad, I’m 
afraid. 

Perkins. Well, I didn’t mean it. If Id been real 
mad I'd have said— 

Treble (anxiously). Er—the other word—eh ? 

Perkins. Precisely. 

Treble. What do I do now, gentlemen? Let us 
finish the game. 

Perkins. Give it up. Barlow, what shall we do 
with this ball? Take it out? 

Barlow, I don’t know. This is the first musical 
hazard I ever struck. Treble knows all about 
pianos. Let him decide for himself. 

Treble. 1 should get a stick and knock it out-- 
the ball, I mean, not the piano. 

Peters (tired). Oh, let me hole out and take it. 

Perkins. Not by a long shot. You're twenty- 
nine, aren't you ? 

Treble (ready to stop). Then he’s beaten us, Mr. 
Perkins. He's twenty-nine, and I’m only fourteen. 


Barlow (falling on the sofa). Good Lord! the 
idea of trying to make a golf-player out of that! 
Enter Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. Peters, avd Miss Andrews. 

Mrs, Peters. Where have vou been ? 

Miss Andrews. We've been looking all over the 
place for you. 

erkins. Where have we been? Why, home, 
like respectable citizens, of course, Where have 
you been 7 

Treble. We climbed in through the window after 
my ball. You see, I made a fortissimo stroke— 

Yardsley. At a pianissimo moment, 

Barlow. The ball took a crescendo movement— 

Perkins. And is resting under the piano, 

Miss Andrews (clapping her hands). Lovely! 
And now ? 

Treble. We are wondering what to do. They 
are all telling me something different. 

Perkins, \t is difficult to compose ourselves. No- 
body but Wagner could make harmony out of our 
situation. 

Miss Andrews, Why, get it out, of course. (To 
Treble.) Give me vour putter. (Makes a sweep 
under the piano, The ball rolls toward the door ) 


There! it’s a splendid lie. 


Peters. Why have you taken sides, Miss Andrews ? 

Miss Andrews, 1 haven't, Mr. Peters. I am in 
terested in the—ah—the development of the choral 
society, and I think if Mr. Treble knows more about 
golf, he’ll know more about human foibles, and so be 
a better conductor. (7o Treble.) Just hit it gently, 
Mr. Treble, so that it will go out here. (Stands in 
doorway. Treble seizes a club from the caddy bag and 
makes a mild stroke, The ball rolls out.) Splendid! 

Barlow. Superb, Really I never saw anything 
like it, and I’ve played golf for seven years. 

Yardsley. Ever play the piano hazard before, 
Jack ? 

Barlow, Nit. Treble, I tell vou what I think 
you'd better do, 

Treble (making a stroke through the air with his 
club). What's that ? 

Barlow. Ask Perkins for a little Scotch and soda, 

Mrs. Peters, But the choral club? 

Miss Andrews, Give up the hole to Mr. Peters, 
Mr. Treble. You can’t expect to win your first 
game, 

erkins. Bully advice, Treble. 

Yardsley, Splendid. The best golf-plaver always 
knows when he is beaten. Acknowledge defeat, 
Treble, and you'll have one of the qualities of the 
best players. 

Mrs. Perkins, Yes. It’s getting so cold. 

Treble. Very well; I agree. As I said before, I 
am beaten, He’s twenty-nine, and I’m sixteen, I 
gained a little on the last two. And the choral 
club—really, I feel embarrassed. 

Peters. Suppose you call a meeting for Thurs- 
day or— 

Mrs, Peters. We have a dinner Thursday, Hen- 
derson. Suppose we make it Wednesday or Friday 
afternoon at our house ? 

Treble. Wednesday or Friday. Ah, Mrs. Peters, 
I have an engagement to—play golf with Mr. Per- 
kins on both those days; but on Monday— 

Miss Andrews. 1 did want you to join a party at 
St. Jonah’s on Monday, Mr. Treble. Miss Hawkins 
and Mr. Bolivar, both good voices, are going. 

Peters. And you know you promised me Saturday, 
Treble. 

Treble (with a despairing glance at Mrs, Perkins). 
I really—really don’t know what to do. 
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Mrs. Perkins. 1 shall be at home Sunday 
afternoon, Suppose you all come to tea Sunday 


riit . 

Al. Delighted. 

Mrs. Perkins. But one thing must be understood 
bheforehand—golf must not be mentioned. 

Perkins (expostulating), My dear, Sunday's a bully 
lay for golf. Don’t rule golf out on— 

Mrs. Perkins. 1 know. But you didn’t wait to 
hear me out, 

Miss Andrews. Give Bessie a chance, Thaddeus ; 
I know what she’s going to Say 

Mrs. Perkins. Then, Dorothy dear, you say it. 

Miss Andrews. Golf shall neither be played nor 
mentioned after six o'clock P.M 

Vis. Perkins. Exactly, Dorothy. 

Mrs. Peters (smiling). But what shall the men 
talk about ? 

er kins. Music ! 

Treble. Well, I don’t know Since I learned 
golf— [ Yurdsley, Peters, and Barlow laugh. 

Yardsley. Since he learned, eh ? 

Barlow. He’s got the first requisite. 

eters. He has that. I never saw such confi- 
dence! Brassy nature, eh? [ They laugh. 

Perkins, What’s the matter, bovs ? 

Barlow Nothing. We're only somewhat in doubt 
as to whether Treble is 

Perkins. Doubt? Then we'll apply the rule 
Come on, it’s in the other room 

Treble. The Seotch and soda rule ? 

Perkins. Precisely, Treble. It’s a good rule, and 
measured by fingers and not by feet. 

: [ The ladies sniff scornfully. 

Mrs. Peters. But it affects the feet more than it 
does the fingers, 

Treble Well—if you'll excuse me, Mr. Perkins— 
I—ah—I won't have anv 

Barlow. But you're chilled, old man. 

Yardsley. B-r-r-r, I am, 
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Treble, Well, 1 think, if you'll let me, Pil warm 
up at the piano, 

Peters. It is good exercise. 

Miss Andrews. Yes, Next toa run on the links, 
a run on the keys is as exhilarating as anything I 

know. ; ‘ 

Perkins, Well, Barlow, you and Yardslev and 
Peters and I will have to go it alone; but, Tre ble, 
you've got to remember one thing No man ever 
played colf as it ought to be played who didn’t un- 
derstand the Scoteh and soda play, I advise you 
to practise It. 

| They go out. Treble smiles adien, and sits 
down at piano and plays softly Jrom 
( hopin 

Mrs. Perkins. Vve often wondered just where the 
essential charm of golf lay. 

Mrs. Pete rs. I learned it long ago, The game can 
never gain a foothold in a prohibition country 

Miss Andrews. Well, like every other game, it 
must fail unless it is plaved with spirit. 

[ The men appear at the door with steaming hot 
Scotches in their hands, and as they do xo 
Treble runs of from Chopin into © The 
Bluebells of Scotland,” Perkins holds his glass 
high, and the others follow his example, Fin- 
ashing, Treble twirls about on prano stool, 

Pe rkins. Here's to him! 

Treble Who? 

Perkins. Why, you, my dear fellow. The biggest 
Willie of us all. 

Miss Andrews (laughing and rising) Certainly, 
Whena professor of music, Mr. Treble, runs in three 
minutes from Chopin to the * Bluebells of Scotland,” 
he is entitled to admission into the inner cireles of — 

Omnes. The golfiaes. 

[ The glasses are held high again, and Treble, 
as the curtain slowly falls, sits again at the 
piano, and with much spirit plays “ Comin 
thro’ the Rye.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HUMOR. 

THEY were a jolly crowd, sitting before a 
blazing log fire at the club. Two of them had 
just returned from an extensive tour, and the 
conversation hung somewhat upon their ex- 
periences in the West. 

“For my part,” said the professional humor- 
ist, I’ve enjoyed the railway journey hugely. 
You get pretty good treatment from these rail- 
road men. They’re good fellows in every way. 
There isn’t anything under the canopy they 
won’t do for you, if they can.” 

“IT don’t know about that,” put in the club 
growler. “I’ve had railway journeys to burn, 
and they have involved a deal of discomfort, 
aml, as far as my experience has gone, I’ve 
never been able to get any extreme amount of 
courtesy out of the officials.” 

“ Perhaps you didn’t go about it in the right 
way,” said the other. “ There’s everything 
in knowing how.” 

“Oh, as for that, I've always addressed 
courteous notes to those in charge, asking for 
such favors as I wished, and stating upon what 
basis I put my claim for especial consideration, 
and I don’t recall an instance in which I have 
had any attention whatsoever paid to my com- 
munications.” 

“That proves the truth of what I say. It 
all depends on how you put it. Now I always 
adopt the humorous method. Ask for what 
you want, and begin by making the officials 
laugh. <A recent experience of mine shows 
that. On my way home from Chicago I natu- 
rally wished, after a long absence, to get back 
to my family as quickly as possible. My town 
is on the line of the railroad in question, but 
the train does not ordinarily stop there ; so, to 
avoid an extra journey of fifty miles, I decided 
to wire the officials of the road, some of whom 
I knew. ‘Make ’em laugh,’ I said to myself, 
‘and there you are.’ So I telegraphed as fol- 
lows: 

* To So-and-So, Central Station ; 

“I began using your railroad twenty years ago, and 
since that time I have used no other. How about 
stopping the Chicago Special, No. 917, at Blank to let 
me off? 

“This was sent from Kalamazoo, and cost 
one dollar and forty-seven cents.” 

“ And the train stopped ?” 

“No,” said the humorist, “‘ it didn’t stop; it 
rushed by my town like an avalanche. But the 
next time I met the official to whom the mes- 
sage was addressed he said, ‘I say, Jim, that 
was a mighty good joke of yours.’” 

The growler looked at the humorist in per- 
plexity. 

“ What the deuce does that prove ?” he asked. 

“That a railway official is a most courteous 
man, if you give him a chance. Why, my dear 
fellow, most other men wonld have iguored my 
exhibition of cheek entirely.” 

“But,” persisted the growler, “1 don’t see 
what you got out of it.” 

“A luncheon at the Transportation Club,” said 
the humorist. “ What more could you expect?” 


UNCERTAINTY. 
Now that again the nearing sun slants 


warm each southern slope on, 


Belinda, of a sudden, leaves the noisy 


town behind, 
And slowly fares across the fields (with 
rubbers, let us hope, on), 
While shadows on her forehead tel] 


of something on her mind. 


What is it in the spring-time drives a 
maid to meditation?. 
What brings her out to tramp the 
fields in chosen solitude? 
Some matter of finance? or faith, or 
heart, or station? 
It must be what would all these four 


and most things else include. 


Oh, what is man, Belinda dear, that you 
are mindful of him? 
Caressed of fortune, can it be there's 
anything you lack? 
Ay, there’s the rub! so much to lose— 
so great a risk to love him! 
And yet, who dares not love may 


miss what never may come back! 


Take heed, Belinda! Life is long enough 
to discipline him. 
Be sure he’s straight, as humans go, 
and sound, and sane and true; 
Be sure he has withal the saving streak 
of iron in him 
To make him deaf when sirens sing, 
and calm when notes fall due! 


Wise choice to you, Belinda! Man’s no 
easy thing to measure, 
For now and then he justifies the 
shape he’s moulded in; 
And then again he doesn’t: still,an able 
woman’s leisure 
May find worse use than steering 
him, and helping him to win. 
E. 8. Martin. 








UNCERTAINTY. 
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HARPER'S 
NO OBJECTION AT ALL. 

Sue had spent the evening with his sister, 
and had been so altogether charming that he 
had almost decided to overlook the fact of her 
having been born in Boston and to ask her to 
marry him. He was to walk home with her, 
and as they left the house asked casually, 
stopping meantime to find a match for the 
cigar already in his fingers, 

“Do you object to my smoking ?” 

“Not at all—on the way back,” she replied. 

He hastily buttoned his coat, dropping his 
cigar. “It’s a cold night,” he remarked, men- 
tally adding that, after all, it wouldn’t do to 
forget she was a Bostonian. 


A SPECIFIC DEFINITION. 

Lucy was only seventeen years old when 
she came up from “ole Virginy ” to become a 
servant in New York. As she was very pretty 
and neat, her mistress decided to make a lady’s- 
maid of her, and as she grew to know her bet- 
ter, took more and more interest in her wel- 
fare. One day, not many weeks after her 
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arrival, Lucey came to Mrs. Dobson, somewhat 
perturbed, and asked what * love” 

“Nebber knew wha’ it was, 
*bout it, and dat’s all.” 

Mrs. Dobson, a little amused, endeavored to 
detine love as simply as possible, but with 
small suecess, since Luey was still fancy-free 

Several months passed, and in the mean time 
Lucy’s acquaintance among the young people 
of her color in the neighborhood extended. 
One Joe, the hall-boy in a house directly 
opposite to the home of Mrs. Dobson, seemed 
particularly smitten with Miss Luey’s dusky 
charms, and, little by little, she grew less in- 
sensible to his attentions. Joe, however, was 
something of a flirt, for one night, after bid- 
ding Lucey an affectionate adieu, he met a sec- 
ond girl only half an hour later. This Luey 
heard of, and trembling in the intensity of 
her feeling, she went up stairs to her mistress. 

“Oh, Mis’ Dobson,” she burst out, with a 
half-sob, “I done fou out now wha’ love is. 
It} am a’ itehin’ roun’ de heart dat yw’ can’t 
scratch !” 


Was. 


Done read 
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A VALUABLE WATCH-DOG 


Brown 


Situ. “So he won't be stolen. 


“What's your idea of locking him in the house nights?” 
He cost me seventy-five dollars.” 
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